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INTRODUCTION. 

ircwmstances  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Co- 
operative l)arvey  Committee  have  already  been  described  in  the 
introduction  to  previous  interim  reports  of  the  committee.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  Education,  Litera- 
ture and  Propaganda  were  submitted  to  the  Swansea  Congress,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  recommendation  affecting  the  Co-operative 
News  and  Scottish  Co-operator,  and  certain  recommendations  affecting 
constitutional  matters  which  were  deferred  until  all  constitutional 
matters  were  considered,  were  approved  by  Congress.  Recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  trade  and  constitution  were  submitted  to 
the  Liverpool  Congress,  but  consideration  of  them  was  adjourned 
until  the  Carlisle  Congress.  They  are  therefore  reprinted  and  form 
the  first  half  of  the  following  pages  as  the  Third  Interim  Report. 
The  Survey  Committee  has  continued  its  work  under  difficult  con- 
ditions since  the  Liverpool  Congress,  and  presents  its  final  and 
complete  recommendations  in  the  second  half  of  this  volume  as 
the  Fourth  and  Final  Report  of  the  Committee. 
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GENERAL   CO-OPERATIVE   SURVEY. 


FOREWORD 

TO    THE    THIRD    INTERIM    REPORT. 


This  reprint  of  the  Third  Interim  Report  of  the  Co-operative  Survey 
Committee  is  issued  by  instruction  of  the  Liverpool  Congress,  which  adopted 
the  following  resolution  sent  in  by  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society 
Limited  (Woolwich)  and  accepted  by  the  Survey  Committee  : — 

"  Seeing  that  no  adequate  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  move- 
ment to  the  proposals  of  the  Survey  Committee,  Congress  directs 
that  the  report  be  referred  back  for  discussion  by  societies,  and 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  immediate  issue  of  the  report 
in  convenient  form  for  full  discussion  by  the  movement  before 
next  Congress." 

The  Enfield  Highway  Co-operative  Society  Limited  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  defeated  on  a  vote  between  it  and  the 
Woolwich  amendment  : — 

"  Seeing  that  no  adequate  consideration  has  been  given  by  the  move- 
ment to  the  proposals  of  the  Survey  Committee,  Congress  directs 
that  those  parts  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  constitution  and 
administrative  system  be  referred  back  for  discussion  by 
societies,  and  at  the  same  time  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed 
by  societies  immediately  after  Congress  to  draw  up  proposals 
based  on  (1)  the  democratic  principle  of  direct  election  from 
societies  of  the  Executive  of  the  movement  (and  any  other  com 
mittee  desirable)  ;  (2)  the  adjustment  of  work,  so  as  to  meet  most 
effectively  the  demands  made  by  new  co-operative  policies  and 
developments :  and  (3)  the  freedom  of  auxiliary  bodies  from 
official  control.  Further,  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  issue, 
in  convenient  form,  of  both  sets  of  proposals  in  time  for  full 
discussion  by  the  movement  before  next  Congress." 

If  this  resolution  had  been  carried,  all  the  reports,  except  those  referring 
to  constitution  and  administration,  would  have  been  adopted  ;  and  the  Survey 
Committee  and  Congress  by  accepting  the  Woolwich  amendment  showed  their 
preference  for  adjourning  the  adoption  of  the  whole  report  until  next  Congress. 


Other  resolutions  on  the  report  were  sent  in  by  the  North-Western 
Educational  Committee^'  Association  Limited  and  by  the  Leek  and  Moorlands 
Co-operative  Society  Limited.       The  resolution  from  the  former  body  read  : — 

"  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  Survey  Committee's  report 
regarding  education  is  most  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  sets 
up  a  committee  that  is  unwieldy,  is  not  democratically  elected, 
has  not  direct  connection  with  societies,  and  is  not  controlled  by 
them.  The  Executive  Committee  is  also  objectionable,  owing 
to  the  proposal  that  only  two  members  shall  be  representative  of 
the  educational  side  of  the  movement.  It  is  further  of  opinion 
that  a  Central  Education  Committee  should  consist  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  members,  and  that  it  should  be  elected  from  societies 
and  members'  meetings  directly.  The  expenses  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Education  Committee  should  be  borne  by  the 
Co-operative  Union." 

The  resolution  from  the  Leek  and  Moorlands  Co-operative  Society 
Limited  read  : — 

General  Co-operative  Survey  Report.  "  Delete  the  whole  of  the 
paragraphs  under  the  heading  of  "  Relationship  of  Auxiliary 
Bodies  to  the  Union,"  on  pages  102  and  103  of  the  Report  to 
Congress."  (The  paragraphs  appear  in  this  extracted  report 
on  pages  24  and  25.) 

In  view  of  the  Woolwich  resolution  being  carried  and  being  a  motion 
for  the  adjournment,  the  foregoing  tv.  o  resolutions  were  not  discussed. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  desire  of  Congress  that  this  report  should  be 
discussed  during  the  coming  year,  the  Central  Board  and  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee hope  that  societies  will  give  the  recommendations  contained  herein 
their  careful  consideration,  so  that  at  the  Congress  of  1919  the  delegates 
present  may  be  able  to  discuss  them  with  full  knowledge  of  their  import  and 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  them.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  discussion 
of  the  recommendations,  the  Survey  Committee  are  preparing  pamphlets  upon 
the  report  and  recommendations,  as  they  feel  this  will  be  a  more  suitable 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  at  conferences  than  to  deal  with  this 
rather  bulky  report  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  issued. 

The  Survey  Committee  intimated  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  their 
intention  and  desire  to  publish  their  final  report  within  the  next  few  months 
and  circulate  it  to  societies,  so  that  it  may  be  fully  considered  before  the 
Congress  of  1919,  at  which  Congress  it  is  hoped  the  delegates  will  be  prepared 
to  consider  the  committee's  recommendations  and  adopt  such  of  them  as  may 
be  considered  worthy  of  approval. 
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THIRD    INTERIM    REPORT, 

as  presented  to  the  Liverpool  Co-operative   Con  rcss,    19/8. 


Constitution  of  Committee. 

Representing  the  Co-operative  Union. — Messrs.  G.  Bisset,  W.  H.  Bryant, 
W.  T.  Charter,  R.  Fleming,  W.  Gregory,  W.  Millerchip,  J.  PolJitt,  W.  R 
Rae,  and  W.   H.  Watkins. 

Representing  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation. — Messrs.  R. 
Halstead  and  A.  Mann. 

Representing  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Women's  Guild. — Mrs.  M. 
H  unter. 

Chairman.— Mr.  W.  R.  Rae. 

Secretaries. — Mr.  A.  Whitehead,  General  Secretary;  Messrs.  T. 
Horrocks,  C.  E.  Wood,  and  Professor  F.  Hall,  M.A.,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Constitution  and  Administration. — Messrs.  W.  Gregory  (chairman), 
W.  T.  Charter,  J.  Pollitt,  and  W.  H.  Watkins.     Secretary  :   Mr.  T.  Horrocks. 

Education.-- Messrs.  W.  R.  Rae  (chairman)  and  A.  Mann.  Secretaries  : 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wood  and  Professor  F.  Hall,  M.A. 

Production  and  Distribution  (or  Trade  Sub  committees). — Mr.  W.  Miller- 
chip  (chairman),  Mrs.  Hunter,  Messrs.  G.  Bisset,  W.  H.  Bryant,  R.  Fleming, 
and  R.  Halstead.  Secretaries  :  Professor-  V.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wood. 
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THIRD    INTERIM    REPORT. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  Second  Interim  Report  the  committee  have 
continued  their  work,  which  has  been  much  hampered  by  the  unusually  hea/y 
pressure  of  other  duties  upon  the  committee  and  secretaries  due  to  extra 
war-time  work  and  the  depletion  of  the  Union  staff.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
the  committee,  until  quite  recently,  anticipated  being  able  to  present  a 
complete  report  to  the  1918  Congress,  but  unexpected  difficulties  arose  in 
regard  to  interviews  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  the  English  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society.  The  committee  considered  the  desirability  of  completing  their 
report  without  awaiting  the  views  of  these  organisations ;  but,  having  regard 
to  the  vital  importance  to  future  co-operative  development  of  an  assuagement 
of  the  competition  and  unco-operative  feeling  between  associations  of  con- 
sumers and  associations  of  producers,  particularly  in  regard  to  agricultural 
industry,  they  have  deemed  it  better  to  defer  the  presentation  of  their 
recommendations  on  certain  matters  until  they  have  had  a  fuller  opportunity 
of  consulting  those  who  represent  the  various  schools  of  co-operative  thought 
and  practice.  As,  in  their  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  of  outstanding  co- 
operative problems  is  the  reconciliation  of  producers'  and  consumers'  interests 
in  co-operative  organisation,  they  have  thought  it  wiser — rather  than  present 
a  somewhat  incomplete  report — to  delay  for  a  few  months  the  presentation  of 
their  full  report  and  recommendations  on  matters  connected  therewith  in  order 
that  they  and  Congress  may  have  the  opportuntiy  of  dealing  in  an  adequate 
manner  with  this  great  problem.  Although  our  inquiries  are  in  an  advanced 
stage,  we  therefore  do  not  present  a  full  report  on  Wholesale  Co-operation, 
Co-operative  Production,  Agricultural  Co-operation,  International  Co-opera- 
tion, Labour,  and  Welfare  Work,  pending  the  consultations  referred  to,  but 
we  seek  the  permission  of  Congress  to  issue  the  report  to  the  members  of  the 
Union  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  so  that  the  movement  may  consider  it  fully 
before  the  Congress  of  1919.  We,  therefore,  present  to  Congress  this  year  th^ 
following  reports  : — 

1.  The  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Constitution  Sub-committee 
dealing  with — 

{a)  The  Constitution  of  the  Co-operative  Union  ; 

(b)  The  Administration  of  the  Co-operative  Union; 

(c)  The  Constitution  of  Distributive  and  Productive  Societies ; 

(d)  The   Constitution  of   Education  Committees  of   Retail   Distribu- 

tive Societies ; 

(e)  The  Constitution  of  Sectional  Educational  Associations. 
(/)  Overlapping  and  Amalgamation ; 

(<7)  Federations  within  the  Union — 

(1)  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies. 

(2)  The  Co-operative  Productive  Feleration. 
(h)  The  International  Co-operative  Alliance. 
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2.  The  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Production  and  Distribution 
Sub-committee  (latterly  called  the  Trade  Sub-committee)  dealing  with — 

(a)  Retail  distributive  co-operation,  and  covering  also  related  matters, 
such  as  Co-operation  and  the  Poor,  Co-operative  Emporiums, 
Co-operative  Hostels,  and  Co-operative  Book  Shops. 

3.  The  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Education  Sub-committee  in 
regard  to  the  Co-operative  Press,  this  matter  having  been  referred  back  for 
reconsideration  by  the  Swansea  Congress. 


REPORT   OF   SUB-COMMITTEE   ON 
CONSTITUTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Interim  Report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  a  statement  was  included 
which  gave  in  detail  the  present  constitution  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and 
certain  suggestions  were  made  for  alteration,  which,  under  present-day 
circumstances,  were  deemed  to  be  necessary.  The  committee  have  conducted 
their  inquiry  so  as  to  -cover,  in  addition  to  the  Union,  all  organisations  of  a 
co-operative  character  recognised  by  the  movement,  and  have  made  recom- 
mendations with  the  object  of  linking  up  these  organisations  with  the  Union  in 
a  closer  connection  than  has  hitherto  prevailed.  We  propose  first  to  deal  with 
the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  to  do  this 
effectively  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  some  of  the  ground  already  covered  in 
the  Interim  Report.  The  statements  dealing  with  the  present  constitution 
and  administration  of  the  Union  are  therefore  reprinted  and,  in  the  recom- 
mendations which  follow,  the  conclusions  mentioned  in  the  Interim  Report 
are  again  brought  forward  with  such  alterations  as  have  been  found  necessary, 
together  with  the  additional  recommendations  resulting  from  our  inquiries 
since  the  previous  report.  If  this  report  meets  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
we  recommend  that  the  Central  Board  be  instructed  to  draft  a  complete 
amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  Union,  based  on  the  recommendations  made, 
and  submit  the  amended  rules  to  the  Congress  of  1920. 

A. -THE    CO-OPERATIVE    UNION    LIMITED. 


PRESENT    CONSTITUTION. 

The  rules  of  the  Union  provide  that  it  shall  consist  of  all  industrial  and 
provident  societies,  joint  stock  companies,  and  other  bodies  corporate,  which 
may  be  admitted  by  the  United  Board.  No  individual  can  be  admitted  as  a 
member. 
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The  Union  at  present  consists  of 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies, 

established  to  carry  out  co-operative  principles  and  practice.  For  the 
purposes  of  co-operative  organisation  the  XTnited  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
geographical  areas  known  as 

Sections, 

of  which  there  are  eight,  viz.  : — Irish,  Midland,  Northern,  North-Western, 
Scottish,  Southern,  South-Western,  and  Western. 

District  and  Conference  Associations. 
The  sections  cover  very  wide  areas,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  local  machinery  for  local  work.  Each  section  is  therefore  divided 
into  districts  which  vary  in  size  and  character.  For  each  district  a  com- 
mittee is  elected  by  the  societies  in  that  area  to  carry  on  local  propaganda 
work,  and  arrange  conferences  on  various  subjects  of  local  interest.  The 
expenses  of  these  associations  are  met  by  grants  from  the  Board  in  whose 
section  they  are  situated,  supplemented  in  some  instances  by  subscriptions 
from  societies  in  the  area,  but  the  method  of  financing  the  associations  varies 
in  the  different  sections. 

Sectional  Boards. 

The  societies  included  in  the  area  of  each  district  or  conference  association 
are,  in  turn,  represented  on  the  Sectional  Board,  but  the  mode  of  election 
varifs  in  the  different  sections,   thus — 

Irish,  Midland,  Scottish,  Southern,  So-uth- Western,  Western  SectioJis. — 
The  members  of  these  Boards  are  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  societies  included 
in  the  respective  sections. 

Northern  Section. — The  Northern  Section  is  divided  into  seven  electoral 
districts,  each  comprising  one  of  the  seven  conference  associations  in  the 
section.  The  societies  in  each  electoral  district  elect  one  representative  to 
the  Sectional  Board. 

North-Western  Section. — The  North-Wrestern  Section  is  divided  into 
sixteen  electoral  districts,  comprising  the  sixteen  conference  associations  i:. 
the  section.  The  societies  in  each  electoral  district  elect  one  representative 
to  the  Sectional  Board.  There  are  in  addition  four  sectional  representatives 
who  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  societies,  members  of  the  Union,  in  the 
section. 

The  Sectional  Boards  are  elected  annually,  and  have  control  of  all  work 
connected  with  the  Union  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
sections,  but  the  expenditure  on  sectional  work  is  fixed  for  any  financial  year 
by  the  United  Board,  a  body  described  hereafter. 

Vacancies. 

Vacancies  occurring  in  the  sections  are  filled  up  as  follows  : — 

(1)  If  at  the  last  election  any  candidate  not  elected  has  obtained  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  votes  that  could  be  obtained 
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the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  appointing  that  candidate,  or  if  there 
is  more  than  one  vacancy  and  more  than  one  such  candidate  those  candi- 
dates in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  them  respectively. 

(2)  A  vacancy  which  cannot  be  thus  filled  up  shall  be  filled  by 
appointing  the  person  whom  the  section  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs 
recommend — if  the  election  is  sectional,  and  whom  the  executive  of  the 
district  recommend — if  the  election  is  made  by  any  conference  association, 
and  in  default  of  any  such  recommendation,  such  person  as  the  United 
Board  select. 

(3)  A  member  of  any  Sectional  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vacated 
his  office  if  he  becomes  a  bankrupt,  or  makes  any  arrangements  with  his 
creditors,  or  if  without  the  leave  of  the  Board  or  some  other  reason 
accepted  by  it  as  sufficient  he  has  absented  himself  from  two  successive 
meetings. 

Central  Board. 

The  Central  Board  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Union,  and  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  seven  Sectional  Boards,  with  two  members  from 
the  Irish  Section.      It  is  in  its  turn  subject  to 

Congress, 
which  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  and  is  composed  of — 

(a)  All  members  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Central  Board  who 
hold  office  at  the  time  the  Congress  is  held  ; 

(6)  The  representatives  of  the  district  conference  associations; 
(c)  Delegates  from  societies,  members  of  the  Union,  which  subscribe 
to  its  funds  not  less  than  the  amount  required  by  rule. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  Union  is  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner  :  — 

The  Central  Board. 
is  the  governing  body.  This  Board  meets  immediately  after  its  election,  to 
decide  its  general  policy  for  the  year,  and  just  before  Congress,  to  consider 
its  report  to  Congress.  During  recent  years  it  has  also  met  during  the 
interval  to  consider  special  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  United  Board.  A 
large  amount  of  executive  work  is  carried  on  in  the  interval  between  the 
Congress  meetings.     This  is  delegated  to  the 

United  Board 
and    its   various   committees.     The   United   Board   consists   of   representatives 
from  the  Sectional  Boards,  and  is  constituted  as  follows  :  — 
North-Western  Section— four  representatives. 

Midland,  Northern,  Scottish,  and  Southern  Sections — two  representa 
tives  each. 

Irish,  South  Western,  and  Western  Sections-  one  representative  each. 

S2 
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These  appointments  are  made  at  the  first  meeting  of  each  section  held  within 
ten  days  after  any  Congress.  The  United  Board,  by  rule,  holds  its  first 
meeting  within  one  month  after  Congress,  and  afterwards  meets  in  the 
months  of  September,  November,  January,  March,  and  May.  The  powers 
of  the  United  Board,  subject  to  any  resolution  of  Congress  or  the  Central 
Board,  are — 

(1)  To  control  the  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  Union  according  to  its 

rules. 

(2)  To  appoint  and,  if  needful,  remove  all  officers  of  the  Union,  and 
fix  their  duties  and  salaries. 

(3)  To  determine  any  question  as  to  the  limits  assigned  to  the  several 
sections. 

(4)  To  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  members  of  the  sections  in  accordance 
with  Rule  31. 

(5)  To  refer  any  subject,  whether  or  not  forming  part  of  any  matter 
specially  referred  to  by  the  Congress  or  the  Central  Board,  to  any  section, 
and  to  require  a  report  thereon. 

(6)  To  appoint  any  committee,  either  of  its  own  members  or  of  any 
members  of  the  Central  Board,  for  any  purposes  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  Union  that  it  may  think  expedient,  with  such  powers, 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  authority,  as  it  may  think  fit. 

(7)  To  publish,  or  authorise  the  publication,  in  the  name  of  the 
Union  of  any  works  which  it  may  approve. 

(8)  To  transact  any  other  business,  or  do  or  authorise  any  other 
matters  or  things  which  it  may  consider  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Union  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  operations. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  meetings  of  the  United  Board  the  operations 
of  the  Union  are  conducted  by  a  body  called  the 

Office  Committee, 
which   is   appointed   by  and   from   the  members   of   the   United   Board,   and 
consists  of  one  member  from  each  Sectional  Board,  except  the  North- Western 
Section,   which  has   two   representatives.     The   Office   Committee   is  the   per- 
manent executive  of  the  United  Board,  and  its  functions  are  as  follow  :  — 

(1)  To  make  to  each  meeting  of  the  United  Board  a  report  which 
shall  be  drawn  by  the  general  secretary,  and  signed  by  him  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  after  it  has  been  settled  by  them,  and  to  state  the 
matters  to  be  brought  before  the  Board  either  for  its  information  or 
decision. 

(2)  To  refer  to  the  Central  Board  any  matter  arising  subsequently  to 
the  last  meeting  of  the  United  Board  in  the  Congress  year,  consequent 
upon  any  resolution  of  such  meeting. 

(3)  To  appoint  from  its  own  members  an  executive  sub-committee, 
to  which  it  may  delegate  any  of  its  functions  as  an  executive,  and  which 
shall  report  its  proceedings  regularly  to  the  committee. 

From  the  Office  Committee  is  appointed  a 
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Finance   Sub-committee, 

whose  business  it  is  to  check  and  scrutinise  account*,  sign  cheques,  and  control 
expenditure,  &c 

There  are  also  other  committees  for  work  of  a  special  character.  Their 
constitutions  and   functions  are  as   follow  : — 

The    Central  Education  Committee. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  Sectional 
Boards,  the  Sectional  Educational  Committees'  Associations,  and  the  English 
Women's  Guild.  The  A.U.C.E.  was  also  represented  on  the  committee  from 
1912  to  1917.  The  function  of  the  Central  Education  Committee  is  to  direct 
and  guide  the  educational  activities  of  the  movement,  and  to  promote  classes 
for  teaching  the  history  and  principles  of  co-operation,  bookkeeping,  manage- 
ment, and  cognate  subjects.  It  issues  an  annua)  programme  and  lecture  list, 
provides  lectures,  teachers  for  classes,  prizes,  scholarships,  certificates,  &c. 

The  Central  Education  Committe  is  divided  into  sub-committees  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  various  phases  of  its  work.  These  are  as 
follow  :  — 

Educational  Sub-committee. 

Publications  Sub-committee  (jointly  with  the  United  Board). 

Secretaries'     Examination     Board     (jointly     with     the     Secretaries' 
Association). 

Managers'  Examination  Board. 

Joint  Parliamentary  Committee. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  four  representatives  from  the  United 
Board,  with  four  from  the  English  and  four  from  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Societies.  Its  office  is  to  watch  legislation,  examine  new  Bills,  and  endeavour 
to  protect  co-operative  interests  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  the  administration 
of  legislation  and  of  the  orders  issued  by  Government  Departments.  The 
work  of  the  committee  has  always  been  important,  and  during  the  period 
of  the  war  has  assumed  even  greater  importance.  In  helping  societies  m 
the  interpretation  and  administration  of  food-control  orders,  in  securing 
co-operative  representation  on  Government  Committees,  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  societies  in  the  administration  of  Military  Service  Acts,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  the  work  of  the  committee  during  the  period  of  the  war 
has  grown   very  considerably  and  been  of  great  service  to  the  movement. 

Co-operative  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee. 

This  committee  has  only  recently  been  called  into  existence,  and  was 
established  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Swansea  Congress  that  the 
movement  should  enter  the  political  arena.  Its  establishment  and  constitution 
were  approved  at  an  emergency  conference  held  in  October,  1917.  The 
constitution  approved  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Co-operative  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee  shall  be  for 

the  time  being   a  sub-committee  of  the  Joint  ParliaraoCvtxy  Committee, 
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and  shall  consist  of  eight  members  drawn  from  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, four  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 
two  representatives  each  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies, 
two  members  directly  elected  by  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative 
Union,  to  which  shall  be  added  one  representative  of  the  English  and 
one  representative  of  the  Scottish  Women's  Co-operative  Guild. 

Joint   Committee  of  Trade-unionists   and  Co-operators. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  four  members  each  from  the  Co-operative 
Union  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  Its 
primary  object  is  to  deal  with  disputes,  which,  happily,  are  not  frequent  in 
co-operative  societies. 

United  Advisory  Council  of  Trade-unionists  and  Co-operators. 

This  council  was  established  as  a  result  of  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  1916  and  the  Co-operative  Congress  in  1917.  Its 
objects  are  stated  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Co-operative  Emergency 
Conference  held  at  London  in  October,  1917.  Briefly,  they  consist  of 
promoting  a  closer  relationship  between  the  co-operative  and  trade  union 
movements,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  both  movements  by  mutual  aid 
and  more  frequent  joint  action.  The  council  is  composed  of  six  representatives 
appointed  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee  and  six 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

Joint  Exhibitions  Committee. 

This  committee  was  established  in  1901  to  organise  and  control  exhibitions 
of  co-operative  productions.  It  is  composed  of  four  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Co-operative  Union,  four  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and 
three  by  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation.  The  demands  for 
co-operative  exhibitions  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  work  done  up 
to  the  present  has  been  very  effective. 

Joint  Propaganda  Committee. 

Three  representatives  from  the  Co-operative  Union  and  four  from  the 
English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  compose  this  committee.  It  meets 
periodically  to  organise  special  propaganda  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  permanent  organiser  is  employed,  who  visits  new  districts  and 
helps  in  the  establishment  of  new  societies.  Weak  and  struggling  societies  are 
assisted  with  advice.  A  permanent  organiser  for  Ireland  has  also  been 
appointed,  who  works  under  the  supervision  of  the  Irish  Executive  Committee. 
There  was  also  one  for  Scotland,  jointly  with  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  but  this  appointment  has  now  ceased. 

Co-operative   Defence   Committee. 

This  committee,  which  consists  of  representatives  from  the  Co-operative 
Union,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  the  Productive  Federation, 
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was  appointed  in  1902  to  oppose  the  traders'  boycott  of  co-operators,  which  it 
did  most  successfully.  It  is  now  a  standing  committee  of  the  Union,  and  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  protect  the  interests  of  co-operators. 

Finance. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Union  is  raised  by  subscriptions  from  societies 
affiliated  thereto.  The  rate  of  subscription  is  fixed  by  rule  at  l£d.  in  respect 
to  each  member  of  a  distributive  society,  and  is  calculated  according  to  the 
number  of  members  returned  by  each  society  in  its  last  annual  return  to  the 
Registrar.  A  different  arrangement  is  made  in  respect  of  co-operative  societies 
other  than  distributive  societies,  a  special  rate  being  fixed  by  the  United  Board. 
The  capital  of  the  Union  is  made  up  of  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  5s.  Each 
society  affiliated  holds  one  share  only,  and  the  amount  of  the  share  is  paid  out 
of  the  first  contributions  received  from  the  respective  societies.  This  income 
is  increased  by  the  sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  The  funds  of  the  Union 
are  used  in  its  propaganda  and  educational  activities,  expenses  of  Boards  and 
committees,  grants  to  sections,  women's  guilds,  &c.  ;  detailed  particulars 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Congress  Report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

OBJECTS     OF     THE     UNION. 

The  present  "objects"  rule  of  the  Union  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
adequately  express  the  functions  of  the  Union  and  the  principles  for  which 
it  stands.  We,  therefore,  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  rule  by  the 
addition  $f  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  amended  rule,   viz.  :  — 

Rule  2. — The  objects  of  the  Union  are  the  establishment  of  a 
co-operative  commonwealth  (1)  by  the  propagation  of  cooperative 
principles  and  ideas;  (2)  the  organisation  of  co-operative  work  in  all  its 
branches,  whether  such  work  be  in  connection  with  industries,  trades,  or 
businesses ;  (3)  the  promotion  of  education;  (4)  the  undertaking  and 
executing  of  any  trust,  either  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  where  such 
should  be  deemed  desirable.  In  furtherance  of  these  objects  the  Union 
shall  have  full  power  to  carry  on  the  trades  and  businesses  of  accountants, 
booksellers,  commercial  and  general  advisers,  publishers,  and  arbiters  in 
matters  of  dispute  arising  between  societies  which  cannot  be  settled 
locally.  The  Union  shall  have  full  powers  to  do  all  things  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  objects  specified  in  its  rules, 
including  the  power  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  exchange,  mortgage,  rent, 
lease,  sub-lease,  land  of  any  tenure,  and  to  erect,  pull  down,  repair,  alter, 
or  otherwise   deal   with   any  building   therecn. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  question  of  membership  of  the  Union,  and  its  authority  over  the 
societies  affiliated  to  it,  has  also  exercised  our  minds,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the   rules   relating   thereto   should    be   amended    so   as  to   exclude   from 
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membership  all  bodies  which  do  not  carry  out  co-operative  principles  and 
ideas  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  objects  of  the  Union,  and,  further,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Union  and  give  it  more  authority  over  affiliated 
societies  by  making  provision  that  no  society  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
membership  with  the  Union  which  does  not  abide  by  its  rules,  conform  to  its 
aims,  and  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Board  confirmed  by  Congress. 

We  also  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  societies  on  joining  the  Union 
should  undertake  to  submit  for  arbitration  any  differences  which  may  arise 
with  regard  to  overlapping.  We,  therefore,  suggest  the  following  should  be 
added  to  Rule  9,  viz.  : — 

Societies  in  arranging  their  field  of  trading  operations  shall  have 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  extension  of  neighbouring  societies  and  of 
closer  union  on  federation  or  amalgamation  lines.  Any  disagreement 
that  may  arise  as  to  overlapping,  &c,  which  cannot  be  settled  between 
the  societies  concerned  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Co-operative  Union  as 
arbitrators,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  we  think  some 
reorganisation  is  necessary,  and  we  recommend  an  altogether  new  departure 
in  several  matters  connected  therewith.     For  instance,  take  the 

Central  Board. 

(a)  Meetings  of. — The  rules  at  present  provide  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Union  shall  be  administered  by  the  Central  Board,  but,  in  our  opinion,  this 
is  not  done,  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  Central  Board  to  carry  out  properly  its 
duties  seeing  that  it  only  meets  infrequently,  and  under  conditions  which  make 
administration  impracticable.  We  suggest  that  the  Central  Board  should 
meet  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  that  the  first  meeting  be  held 
within  one  month  after  Congress,  at  which  meeting  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
should  be  fully  discussed,  and  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  give  effect 
to  the  same  be  considered  and  decided,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  general  policy  of  the  Union  should  be  decided  upon  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  should  be  held  not  less  than 
one  month  before  Congress  in  order  that  ample  time  may  be  given  for  a  full 
consideration  of  the  report  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress  of  the  work 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

(b)  Period  of  Office. — It  is  recommended  that  all  members  of  the  Central 
Board  shall  be  elected  annually  as  at  present. 

(c)  Qualifications  for  Members  of  the  Central  Board. — In  order  that  the 
Central  Board  may  be  composed  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  movement,  we  recommend  that  certain  qualifications 
for  office  should  be  inserted  in  the  rules  of  the  Union,  and  would  suggest 
the  following  : — 

(1)  A  previous  period  of  service  on  the  Central  Board  :   or 
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(2)  (a)  A  minimum  of  three  years'  service  on  the  general  or 
educational  committee  of  any  society  member  of  the  Union,  or  three  years' 
combined  service  on  the  general  or  educational  committees;  or  (b)  not 
less  than  two  years'  service  on  a  district  committee ;  or  (c)  as  an  official 
of  a  registered  co-operative  society  for  three  years. 

(d)  Mode  of  Election  of  Central  Board. — The  method  of  election  of  the 
Central  Board  has  been  considered,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  our  proposal  that  election  by  districts,  as  obtains  in  the  Northern 
and  North-Western  sections,  should  be  abolished,  and  that  in  future  there 
should  only  be  sectional  representatives,  i.e.,  sectional  nomination  and  voting. 
We  have  consulted  the  various  Sectional  Boards  on  the  matter,  but  without 
obtaining  agreement.  As  a  result  of  our  inquiries  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  sectional  nomination  and  voting  is  the  best,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
this  method  should  be  adopted  for  all  sections. 

(e)  Vacancies  on  the  Central  Board. — Dissatisfaction  having  been 
expressed  at  the  method  of  filling  vacancies,  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  the  event 
of  any  vacancy  arising  in  any  Congress  year,  it  should  be  filled  by  the  votes 
of  the  societies  constituting  the  section  affected  by  such  vacancy,  such  election 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  board  of  the  section  concerned.  In  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  second  half  of  the  Congress  year  the  Sectional  Board 
should  decide  whether  such  vacancy  be  filled  or  not. 

(/)  Chairman  of  Central  Board. — The  position  of  chairman  of  the  Central 
Board  being  one  of  importance  we  suggest  that  the  following  be  the  conditions 
governing  his  appointment,  viz.  : — 

(a)  That  he  be  elected  by  ballot  by  and  from  the  members  of  the 
Central  Board. 

(b)  That  each  section  be  entitled  to  send  in  nominations  for  the 
position,  the  retiring  chairman  being  eligible  for  re-election. 

(c)  That  the  election  take  place  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central 
Board  after  Congress  in  each  year. 

(g)  Removal  from  Office. — Rule  30  (3)  gives  power  to  the  United  Board 
to  suspend  or  remove  any  member  of  the  Central  Board.  In  view  of  the 
proposed  new  constitution  we  suggest  that  this  power  be  vested  in  the  Central 
Board  and  that  any  Sectional  Board  be  empowered  to  suspend,  but  not  to 
remove,  in  any  case  where  it  thinks  such  a  course  desirable,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Central  Board. 

(h)  Standing  Orders  for  Central  Board  Meetings. — It  would  appear  that 
there  have  never  been  any  standing  orders  governing  Central  Board  meetings. 
This,  we  think,  has  been  an  oversight,  and  certainly  the  business  of  such  a 
large  and  important  body  as  the  Central  Board  could  be  more  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  carried  out  if  a  code  of  standing  orders  were  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Board.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  up  a  suitable  code,  and  append  same  herewith  for  your 
consideration  and  adoption  or  otherwise  : — 
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Proposed  Standing  Orders  for  Central  Board  Meetings. 

1.  Each  member  who  rises  to  speak  must  address  the  chair  and  direct 
his  speech  to  the  motion  or  the  question  under  discussion,  or  to  a  question 
of  order. 

2.  Whenever  the  chairman  rises  during  a  discussion  any  member 
then  speaking,  or  offering  to  speak,  must  resume  his  seat. 

3.  A  motion  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  before  any  discussion  can 
be  allowed  thereon. 

4.  The  proposer  of  a  motion  or  an  amendment  shall  be  allowed  ten 
minutes  for  his  speech,  and  each  succeeding  speaker  shall  be  allowed 
five  minutes. 

5.  On  the  motion  that  the  speaker  be  further  heard  five  minutes,  the 
chairman  shall  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  but  without  discussion. 

6.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same 
proposition,  except  the  proposer,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  reply  before 
the  proposition  (or  the  first  amendment)  is  put.  He  shall  be  allowed  five 
minutes  for  reply,  and  must  confine  himself  strictly  to  answering  previous 
speakers  and  not  introduce  any  new  matter. 

7.  Whenever  an  amendment  is  made  upon  any  motion  no  second 
amendment  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  until  the  first  amendment 
is  disposed  of.  If  that  amendment  is  carried  it  shall  then  be  put  as  a 
substantive  motion,  upon  which  further  amendments  may  be  made.  If 
the  first  amendment  is  negatived  then  a  further  amendment  may  be  moved 
to  the  original  question,  but  only  one  amendment  .shall  be  submitted  for 
discussion  at  one  time. 

8.  It  shall  be  competent  for  any  member  at  the  close  of  any  speech 
to  move  without  discussion  "  that  the  question  be  now  put,"  and  the 
motion,  if  seconded,  shall  be  put  forthwith.  Should  the  motion  be  carried 
the  mover  of  the  original  motion  may  reply,  after  which  the  motion  or 
amendment  shall  be  at  once  put  to  the  meeting. 

9.  At  the  close  of  any  speech  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  member 
to  move  "  That  the  matter  under  discussion  be  proceeded  with  no  further," 
or  "That  the  discussion  be  adjourned,"  always  provided  that  any  such 
motion  shall  be  formally  seconded  and  put  without  discussion. 

10.  A  member  who  has  spoken  on  the  matter  under  discussion  may 
ask  a  question  relevant  to  the  motion  before  the  meeting,  but  must  not 
discuss  the  question  before  the  meeting. 

11.  When  the  motion  is  put  the  chairman  shall  repeat  clearly  the 
terms  of  such  motion  and  demand  a  show  of  hands,  or  any  ten  members 
may  demand  a  ballot  before  the  chairman  declares  such  motion  lost  or 
carried.  If  the  motion  is  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  and  there 
is  no  demand  for  a  ballot  before  such  motion  ib  put  the  decision  of  the 
chairman  shall  be  binding. 

12.  No  motion  shall  be  rescinded  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  it  i* 
carried. 
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13.  Upon  a  point  of  order  suddenly  arising  any  member  may  speak  if 
he  commences  by  a  statement  that  he  rises  to  order.  The  member  who 
was  addressing  the  meeting  must  thereupon  resume  his  seat  until  the 
point  of  order  is  decided,  and  so  also  must  the  member  who  rose  to  order 
when  he  concludes  his  appeal  to  the  chair. 

14.  Two  tellers  shall  be  appointed  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board. 

15.  The  decision  of  the  chairman  upon  any  point  shall  be  final. 

(i)  Central  Board  Executive. — Under  the  scheme  as  drafted  by  this  sub- 
committee the  United  Board  is  dispensed  with,  the  Central  Board  entering 
more  fully  into  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union.  An  executive 
of  the  Central  Board  will,  however,  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Union  during  the  intervals  between  the  Central  Board  meetings.  This 
executive,  which  need  not  be  a  large  one,  we  recommend  should  be  known  as 
the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee.  The  United  Board  is  at  present 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  but,  of  course,  it  has  to  deal  with  numerous 
important  matters  which  will  henceforth,  if  the  scheme  be  adopted,  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Central  Board.  The  proposed  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee,  which  is  purely  and  solely  an  executive  to  deal  with  internal 
matters  connected  with  the  Union,  should  be  composed  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 
Irish,  Midland,  Northern,  Scottish,  Southern,  South-Western,  and  Western 
sections,  one  representative  each,  and  the  North-Western  Section  two  repre- 
sentatives, which  makes  a  committee  of  nine  persons.  The  chairman  of  the 
Central  Board  for  the  time  being  to  act  also  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
We  recommend  that  the  committee  should  hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  Congress 
year  within  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Board,  and  after- 
wards meet  every  six  weeks  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  committee  may 
fix  from  time  to  time.     We  further  recommend  that 

The  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  shall — 

1.  Administer  the  affairs  of  the  Union  in  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Board. 

2.  Subject  to  resolutions  of  Congress  and  the  Central  Board  and  the 
rules  of  the  Union,  control  the  funds  of  the  Union. 

3.  Appoint  and,  if  needful,  remove  and  be  responsible  for  +he 
discipline  of  the  staff;    also  fix  their  duties  and  salaries. 

4.  Arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  Congress  resolutions  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Central  Board  as  may  be  directed  by  that  Board. 

5.  Be  responsible  for  the  publication  of  all  literature  in  the  name  of 
the  Union  under  the  authority  of  the  Central  Board. 

6.  Arrange  to  be  presented  at  each  meeting  of  the  Central  Board 
reports  of  its  own  transactions  and  those  of  the  committees  appointed 
by  and   acting  under  the  direction  of    the   Central   Board. 

7.  Prepare  the  agenda  for  Central  Board  meetings  as  provided  in 
Rule  29. 

8.  Transact  any  other  business  or  do  or  authorise  any  other  matters 
or  things  which  it  may  consider  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Union  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  operations. 
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9.  Appoint,  if  necessary,  from  its  own  members  a  sub-committee  to 
which  it  may  delegate  any  of  its  functions  as  an  executive,  and  which 
shall  report  its  proceedings  regularly  to  the  committee. 

And  all  resolutions  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
within  the  limits  of  its  powers  hereby  given,  shall  be  binding  on  all 
members  of  the  Union  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  been  resolutions 
of  the  Congress. 

Sectional  Boundaries. 

We  have  made  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  boundaries 
of  each  section  of  the  Union  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  need  for  improvement  in  the  conditions  at  present  existing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

We  have  circularised  the  Sectional  Boards  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
from  the  replies  received  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  desire  for 
an  alteration  of  present  arrangements.  Three  of  the  Sectional  Boards  did 
express  the  opinion  that  the  boundaries  of  their  own  particular  sections  might 
with  advantage  be  reviewed,  and  gave  detailed  suggestions  of  what  they 
thought  should  be  carried  out.  However,  as  these  suggestions  were  purely  of 
a  local  nature,  we  think  the  question  might  well  be  left  with  the  sections 
concerned  for  the  time  being  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  mutually  satisfactory.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
settle  any  question  of  boundaries  between  two  given  sections,  and  it  is 
rather  outside  the  scope  of  this  sub-committee  to  attempt  to  do  so.  In  our 
opinion  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  general  revision  of  boundaries 
will  become  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  created  by  the 
increasing  expansion  of  the  movement,  and  in  order  that  we  may  adequately 
an,d  efficiently  carry  on  our  work.  We  should,  however,  strongly  deprecate 
any  rearrangement  of  sections  which  had  not  for  its  object  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  Union's  work  in  sections  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
We  would  therefore  suggest  that  if  and  when  the  new  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Union  are  put  into  operation,  the  Central  Board 
should  appoint  a  special  committee  to  go  into  the  whole  question  and  bring 
forward  a  complete  scheme  of  revised  sectional  boundaries. 

Honorary  Members. 
The  question  of  the  appointment  of  honorary  members  has  also  received 
consideration,  and  in  view  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  rule  we  recommend  that  it  be  amended  to  allow  of 
permanent  officials  and  others  being  eligible  for  election  under  more  satis- 
factory conditions.     The  suggested  new  rule  will  read  as  follows  :— 

Past  members  of  the  Central  Board  who  have  served  as  members  of 
the  Board  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  who  have  completed  ten  years' 
combined  service  on  the  Central  Board  and  on  the  committee  of  a  District 
Association,  or  who  have  served  on  the  Board  and  in  an  official  capacity, 
whether  as  a  permanent  official  of  the  Union  or  as  secretary  of  a  District 
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Association,  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  may  be  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Board. 

COMMITTEES    OF    THE    UNION. 

As  mentioned  in  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  we  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  constitution  of  the  various  committees  of  the 
Union,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at,  viz.  : — 

(a)  United  Board,  Office  Committee,  Finance  Committee. — In 
accordance  with  the  proposed  new  constitution,  the  above  committees 
should  be  dispensed  with  and  their  functions  undertaken  by  the  Central 
Board  and  its  Executive. 

(b)  Committee  on  Education. — We  have  given  consideration  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and,  in  consultation  with 
the  Survey  Education  Sub-committee,  a  scheme  has  been  prepared  for 
the  formation  of  a  National  Co-operative  Auxiliary  Council  for  Educa- 
tional and  General  Purposes,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  elect  an 
Educational  Executive.  Full  details  of  this  council  are  given  on  pages 
52  and  53.  To  carry  on  the  detailed  committee  work  of  the  educational 
department  the  committee  recommend  that  there  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  Auxiliary  Council  from  its  own  members,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Central  Board,  an  executive  of  nine  members,  to  meet  as  required, 
with  expenses  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union.  We  recommend 
that  this  executive  consist  of  five  members  representing  the  sections, 
two  members  representing  the  educational  associations,  and  two  members 
from  the  representatives  of  other  bodies  that  are  represented  on  the 
Council,  with  a  member  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Union  as  secretary 
to  the  committee.  The  representative  character  of  the  Council  would, 
the  committee  think,  lead  to  a  better  co-ordination  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  movement,  and  promote  extension  on  lines  most  likely  to 
meet  the  movement's  needs,  whilst  the  constitution  of  the  executive 
would  enable  the  necessary  administrative  work  to  be  carried  on 
efficiently  and  in  accordance  with  the  various  needs  of  the  movement  as 
expressed  through  the  Council. 

(c)  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee. — The  present  constitution  of 
this  committee  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — Four  representatives  from  the 
Co-operative  Union,  four  representatives  from  the  English  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society,  and  four  representatives  from  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
for  some  time  that  the  Co-operative  Union  has  not  had  adequate 
representation  on  this  committee,  and,  seeing  that  the  Union  is  fully 
representative  of  all  co-operative  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  committee  should  be  a 
committee  of  the  Central  Board.  In  view,  however,  of  the  conditions 
at  present  prevailing,  we  think  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  alter  its 
constitution  until  after  the  war.     We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
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whole  matter  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  first  Congress 
after  the  declaration  of  peace.  We  also  recommend,  in  order  to  obtain 
greater  continuity  of  representation  of  the  Union  on  this  committee 
during  present  conditions,  the  appointment  of  Union  representatives 
should  be  made  by  the  Central  Board  at  its  first  meeting  after 
Congress,  and  that  the  retiring  members  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(d)  Co-operative  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee. — This 
committee  is  for  the  present  a  sub-committee  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary 
Committee,  but,  in  order  to  ensure  the  fullest  efficiency  in  its  work, 
we  recommend  that  in  future  it  should  be  a  committee  of'  the  Co- 
operative Union,  responsible  to  the  Central  Board. 

(e)  Joint  Committee  of  Trade-unionists  and  Co-operators. 

(/)   United  Advisory  Council  of  Trade-unionists  and  Co-operators. 
(g)  Joint  Exhibitions  Committee. 
(It)  Co-operative  Defence  Committee,. 
In  our  opinion  these   committees   should    be   continued   on  their  present, 
basis. 

(i)  Joint  Propaganda  Committee. — At  present  the  propaganda  work 
of  the  movement  is  carried  on — 

(1)  In  England  and  Wales,  by  a  joint  committee  of  three  repre- 

sentatives from  the  Co-operative  Union  and  four  from  the 
English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  A  specially 
appointed  propagandist  agent  works  under  their  control. 

(2)  In  Scotland,   by   a  special   committee   consisting   of   representa- 

tives from  the  Scottish  Sectional  Board,  the  Scottish  Co 
operative  Wholesale  Society,  the  District  Associations,  and 
the  Women's  Guild  ;  and  the  committee  is  financed  principally 
by  the  Union  and  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
An  agent  is  employed  by  this  committee. 

(3)  In  Ireland  a  permanent  organiser  is  employed   by  the   United 

Board,    and    he    works    under    the    supervision    of    the    Irish 
Executive. 
We   have   given   serious   attention  to   the   general   aspect   of   propaganda 
work  in  the  movement,  and  have  come  to  the  following  conclusion,   viz.  :  — 
That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  propaganda  work  of  the  move- 
ment should   be   entirely   under   the   control  of  the   Co-operative 
Union,  we,  therefore,  recommend   (1)  that  this  committee  should 
be  representative  of  each  of  the  Sectional  Boards,  and  (2)  that  a 
number  of  permanent  organisers  should  be  appointed  who  would 
be  able  to  advise  societies  in  difficulties,  and  also  deal  with  such 
questions  as  overlapping  and  amalgamation,  &c.     The  number  of 
organisers  to  be  appointed  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
after  sanction  of  the  proposal  has  been  given. 
(j)  Publications    Committee. — This   committee  at   present   is   com- 
posed of  five  representatives   from  the  Education  Committee   and  two 
representatives  from  the  United  Board.     In  our  opinion  it  is  advisable 
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that  the  Educational  Executive  should  be  closely  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  we  recommend  that  in  future  its 
constitution  should  l>e  as  follows,  viz.  : — Three  representatives  from 
the  Central  Board  and  three  from  the  Education  Executive,  who  also 
must  be  members  of  the  Central  Board.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Statistical  Department  has  now  been  allocated  to  this  committee,  we 
recommend  that  in  future  it  be  known  as  the  Statistical  and  General 
Publications  Committee. 

(k)  Conciliation  Boards. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  Boards 
have  only  recently  been  formed,  we  think  it  desirable  their  constitution 
and  work  should  be  tested  before  any  alteration  is  considered. 

COUNCIL   OF  AUXILIARY   BODIES  AND   EDUCATIONAL 

EXECUTIVE. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  for  a  closer  working 
connection  between  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  other  organisations  in 
the  movement.  With  this  end  in  view  we  have  consulted  with  representatives 
from  some  of  the  organisations  and  asked  for  their  views  upon  the  matter. 
The  Education  Survey  Sub-committee  have  also  had  this  question  under 
review,  and  with  the  object  of  preventing  any  overlapping  by  the  two  com- 
mittees joint  meetings  have  been  held  at  which  proposals  of  a  definite 
character  have  been  considered  and  agreed  to.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  that  it  is  desirable  (1)  to  form  a  National  Co-operative  Auxiliary  Council ; 
and  (2)  from  this  Council  to  elect  an  Executive  which  shall  have  control  of 
all  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Union.  Details  of  the  constitution 
of  this  Executive  will  also  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee. 

The  proposals  relating  to  the  Council  are  as  follows  : — - 

(1)  Name. — The  name  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  National  Co- 
operative  Auxiliary   Council   for  Educational  and  General   Purposes. 

(2)  Constitution. — The  Council  shall  be  comprised  of  representatives 
of  the  undermentioned  co-operative  organisations  : — 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Board. 

*Xine  representatives  from  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 
Nine  .,  ,,         Educational  Associations. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
Irish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
Co-operative  Productive  Federation. 
International  Co-operative  Alliance. 
Women's    Co-operative    Guild     (England    and 

Wales). 
Women's   Co-operative  Guild    (Scotland). 
Women's  Co-operative  Guild  (Ireland). 

Two  representatives  from  the  North- Western  Section  and 
one  from  each  other  section. 
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One    representative   from   the    National  Co-operative  Men's  Guild. 

One  ,,  ,         National   Co-operative  Managers'   Association. 

One  ,,  „         Co-operative  Secretaries'  Association. 

One  ,,  ,,         Co-operative  News   (Editor). 

One  „  „         Scottish  Co-operator  (Editor). 

One  ,,  ,,         Co-operators'   Educational   League. 

One  representative  each   from  all  other  co-operative  organisations  approved 

by  the  Central  Board  and  permitted  by 
them  to  appoint  a  representative  to  the 
Council. 

(3)  Objects. — The  functions  of  the  Council,  which  shall  be  of  an 
advisory  nature,  shall  be  : — 

(a)  To  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  various  bodies  represented  on 

the  Council. 

(b)  To   consider  questions   of   interest  and   importance  to  the  co- 

operative movement. 

(c)  To  make  suggestions  to  the  Central  Board  and  the  Educational 

Executive  in  relation  to  such  questions  as  the  Council  may 
have  considered. 

(4)  Meetings. — Three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  each 
year. 

(5)  Expenses. — The  expenses  of  the  Council  shall  be  borne  by  the 
bodies  represented  thereon,  a^  far  as  attendance  at  meetings  is  con- 
cerned, subject  to  any  grants  in  aid  being  made  by  the  Central  Board, 
other  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  Co-operative  Union. 

(6)  President. — The  chairman  of  the  Central  Board  for  the  time 
being  shall  act  as  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  additional 
to  the  nine  representatives  appointed  by  the  Central  Board. 

(7)  Secretarial  Work. — The  secretarial  work  of  the  Council  and  the 
Educational  Executive  shall  be  undertaken  by  permanent  officials  of 
the  Co-operative  Union,  as  appointed  by  the  Central  Board. 

(8)  General. — It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Council  to  give  its- 
opinion  on  any  question  of  co-operative  policy,  either  upon  its  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the  Central  Board.  It  shall  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Central  Board  to  appoint  from  the  Council,  panels 
for  consultation  or  other  special  purposes,  and  particularly  for  research 
work  undertaken  by  the  Union. 

FEES   OF   CENTRAL   BOARD,    SECTIONAL   BOARDS,   AND 

DISTRICT    EXECUTIVES. 

The  fees  payable  under  the   present  rules  to  members  of  the  Central 
Board,  Sectional  Boards,  and  District  Executives  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1.  To  the  members  of  the  Central  Board  for  attendance  at  Congress, 
or  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board,  third-claes  return  fares,  a  travelling 
allowance  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile,  and  10s.  per  day  for  expenses. 
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2.  To  the  members  of  the  United  Board,  and  to  the  members  of  any 
committee  constituted  by  the  Congress,  Central  Board,  or  United  Board, 
third-class  return  fares,  a  travelling  allowance  of  one  halfpenny  per 
mile,  and  10s.  per  day  for  expenses. 

3.  To  the  members  of  each  section  for  attendance  at  sectional 
meetings,  third-class  return  fares,  a  travelling  allowance  of  one  halfpenny 
per  mile,  and  2s.  6d.  to  cover  expenses. 

4.  To  the  members  of  the  sections  attending  any  meeting  by  appoint 
ment  of  the  section,  third-class  return  fares,   a  travelling  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile,  and  for  expenses,  if  it  is  not  necessary 
to  stay  overnight,  2s.  6d.  ;   if  it  is  necessary  to  stay  overnight,  10e.  ;    and 
if  the  time  necessarily  occupied  exceeds  twenty-four  hours,  £1. 

5.  To  the  members  of  District  Executives  for  attending  meetings, 
conferences,  or  deputations,  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  paid,  plus  third-class  return 
railway  fares  and  a  travelling  allowance  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile. 

We  have  considered  whether  it  is  desirable  that  any  alteration  should  be 
made,  and,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  we  think  the  fees  should  be 
increased  in  certain  instances,  and  we  therefore  make  the  following  recom 
mendations,  viz.  : — 

1.  That  the  fee  payable  to  members  of  the  Central  Board  when 
attending  Congress  should  be  15s.  per  day,  plus  third-class  return  railway 
fares  and  the  allowance  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile  travelled. 

2.  That  the  fee  payable  to  members  of  the  Central  Board,  United 
Board,  and  Central  Committees  when  attending  the  usual  meetings  of 
such  boards  or  committees  be  15s. 

3.  That  a  fee  of  5s.  be  paid  to  members  of  Sectional  Boards  for 
attendance  at  all  sectional  meetings,  also  for  sectional  appointments,  such 
fee  to  cover  all  meetings  held  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  place.  That 
a  fee  of  20s.  be  paid  where  it  is  necessary  to  stay  overnight,  and  if  the 
time  occupied  necessarily  exceeds  twenty-four  hours  a  fee  of  25s.  be 
allowed. 

FINANCES. 

If  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  are 
adopted  there  will  necessarily  be  a  large  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Union.  We  think  this  increased  expenditure  will  be  met  for  the  time  being 
by  the  natural  increase  in  subscriptions  paid  by  societies,  consequent  on  their 
increased  membership,  and  we  do  not  therefore  propose  at  present  to  recom- 
mend any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  subscription  of  l^d.  per  member  per  annum. 

We  do,  however,  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Central  Board  should  each 
year  have  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be  required  to  carry 
on  effectively  the  work  of  the  Union,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Sectional  Boards,  and  all  committees  connected  with  the  Union,  should 
present  an  annual  budget  or  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  to  the  Central  Board  at  its  first  meeting  after  Congress,  in  respect 
of  the  funds  required  for  carrying  on  the  work  allotted  to  them. 
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FULL-TIME    SALARIED    EXECUTIVE    OF    THE    UNION. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  salaried  executive  of  the 
Union  having  been  raised  by  the  North- Western  Section  the  matter  was 
referred  to  this  committee  for  inquiry  and  consideration  as  to  its  advisability. 
The  Sectional  Boards  have  been  consulted,  and  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
Boards  are  not  favourable  to  such  an  important  change  being  made  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  we  feel,  as  a  committee,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  an  alteration  in  this  direction  is  imperative.  At  present  the 
services  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Central  Board,  and  particularly  those 
who  are  acting  for  the  Union  on  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee,  are  in 
constant  demand,  and,  seeing  that  under  present-day  conditions  decisions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  movement  have  to  be  made  at  short  notice,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  full-time  salaried  executive,  which 
would  be  subject  to  re-election  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  for  which 
the  members  were  elected.  We  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  such 
an  executive,  and  if  this  recommendation  meets  with  the  approval  of  Congress 
we  recommend  that  the  Central  Board  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  detailed 
scheme  for  submission  to  next  Congress.  If  this  recommendation  be  adopted 
some  alteration  in  details  will  be  required  in  carrying  out  our  other 
recommendations. 


RELATIONSHIP   OF   AUXILIARY   BODIES   TO   THE  UNION. 

The  relation  to  the  Union  of  the  various  auxiliary  bodies  connected  with 
the  movement  is  a  matter  which  was  referred  to  this  sub-committee  by  the 
Central  Board.  We  certainly  think  there  should  be  more  cohesion  between 
the  Union  and  the  various  auxiliary  bodies,  such  as  the  Women's  Guilds, 
Men's  Guilds,  Students'  Fellowship,  &c,  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
members  of  the  Union,  and  we  recommend — 

(1)  That  the  term  "auxiliary  bodies"  should  include  such  bodies 
whose  constitution  has  been  approved  by  the  Union,  and  which  express 
their  willingness  to  recognise  the  ultimate  authority  of   the  Union. 

(2)  That  the  Central  Board  should  be  directly  represented  on  all 
such  auxiliary  bodies  by  such  number  of  representatives,  not  exceeding 
two,  as  the  Central  Board  may  decide. 

(6)  That  the  Central  Board  shall  have  power  to   make  grants  to 
such  auxiliary  bodies  to  enable  them  to  properly  carry  out  their  work. 
With  the  object  of   more   clearly  defining  the  relationship  of   auxiliary 
bodies   to    the    Union,    we   suggest   that   the   following    new    rule    should    be 
adopted,  viz.  : — 

Such  co-operative  organisations  as  are  formed  mainly  for  other 
purposes  than  the  carrying  on  of  trade,  and  whose  operations  extend 
over  a  wider  area  than  that  of  a  district  Conference  Association,  may  be 
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regarded  ami  recognised  by  the  Union  as   co-operative  auxiliary  bodies, 
providing — 

(1)  Application    for    recognition    be    made    to    the    Central    Board    in 

writing ; 

(2)  Their    constitution,    objects,    and    methods    are    approved    by    the 

Central  Board  ; 

(3)  That  there  be  unqualified  acceptance  at  all  times  on  their  part  of  the 

decisions  of  Congress  and  the  authority  of  the  Central  Board  of 

the  Union. 
Such  bodies  may,  with  the  consent,  previously  obtained,  of  the  Central 
Board,  send  a  delegate  to  Congress,   but  any  such  delegate  must  be  a 
member  of  a  society  which  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  vote  by  reason  of  being  a  delegate  of  an  auxiliary  body. 

VOTING     AT     CONFERENCES    BY    REPRESENTATIVES     OF 

AUXILIARY    BODIES. 

With  regard  to  auxiliary  bodies  which  are  not  registered,  such  as  the 
Women's  and  Men's  Guilds,  &c,  and  which  cannot  therefore  become  members 
of  the  Union,  we  are  anxious  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  and  voting  at  conferences  convened 
by  the  Union.  Only  those  organisations,  however,  which  are  members  of  the 
Union  can  vote  on  matters  affecting  its  constitution  and  finances,  but,  as  far 
as  other  questions  are  concerned,  we  recommend  that  the  representatives  of 
the  guilds,  educational  committees,  &c,  should  have  a  vote. 

DISTRICT    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(a)  Uniformity  of  Rules. 

We  have  had  the  rules  of  nearly  all  the  district  associations  before  us, 
and  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  provisions  contained  therein. 
We  think  it  would  tend  to  efficiency  within  the  movement  if  a  uniform  code 
of  rules  were  adopted  for  all  district  associations,  in  order  to  place  them  all 
on  the  same  footing.  Special  rules  to  meet  local  circumstances  could,  of 
course,  be  added  with  the  consent  of  the  Sectional  Board  concerned.  From 
the  data  which  has  been  supplied  to  us  we  have  prepared  such  a  code,  which 
is  given  below  : — 

Model  Rules  for  a  District  Association. 

1.  The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
District  Co-operative  Association. 

2.  The  association  shall  consist  of  all  registered  co-operative  societies, 
members  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  within  the  district  of 

7).   The    association    shall    be   governed    by    an    executive    committee, 
consisting   of  members,    viz.,   a  chairman,   a   district  secretary, 

and  committee-men,  together  with  a  representative  from  the 

Sectional    Board    of    the    Co-operative    Union    Limited    (fhrce    of    whom 

s3 
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shall  form  a  quorum).     The  executive  shall  be  elected  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  rules,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  societies  shall,  on  voting  papers  to  be  sent  to  them  for 
that  purpose,  elect  representatives  to  the  executive  or  societies 
which  shall  appoint  one  member  each  to  the  executive  committee. 
Societies  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
but  shall  not  cast  more  than  one  vote  for  any  candidate. 

(6)  The  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  elected  by  the 
conference  at  its  annual  meeting. 

(c)  Should  there  be  a  tie  in  the  voting  the  chairman  of  the 
annual  conference  shall  take  a  vote  by  show  of  hands  of  the  delegates 
present,  and  the  nominee  or  society,  as  the  case  may  be,  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(d)  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  elect  the  chairman  from  their 
own  body,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  association. 

(c)  Members  of  the  executive  shall  have  power  to  vote  on  all 
matters  submitted  to  the  conferences,  with  the  exception  of  the 
election  of  the  executive. 

4.  The  general  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  quarterly, 
but  additional  meetings  may  be  held  for  any  special  purpose,  if  the 
sanction  of  the  Sectional  Board  concerned  is  first  obtained.  The  meeting 
held  previous  to  Congress  in  each  year  shall  be  called  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.  The  reports  of  the  association  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  annual  sectional  conference  for  discussion  and  approval. 

5.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  shall  be  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  association  and  of  the  executive  committee;  to  arrange 
for  all  conferences  and  other  meetings  in  connection  therewith ;  to  conduct 
the  correspondence,  and  to  furnish  reports  of  the  work  done  to  the 
Sectional  Board  and  the  Co-operative  News. 

Except  where  a  special  treasurer  is  appointed  the  secretary  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  all  funds,  whether  supplied  by  the  Co-operative 
Union  Limited,  or  obtained  direct  from  the  societies,  and  shall  pay  all 
accounts  on  behalf  of  the  association.  A  statement  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  district  shall  be  submitted  to  the  executive  previous 
to  Congress,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Central  Office  of  the  Union, 
along  with  the  report  of  the  district,  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  report 
to  Congress. 

6.  Each  society  in  the  association  shall  supply  the  district  secretary 
with  a  copy  of  each  of  its  balance  sheets  as  they  are  published,  and  also 
ivith  any  other  necessary  information  which  the  association  may  from 
time  to  time  require. 

7.  The  meeting's  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  as  they  determine,  subject  to  any  direction  of  the  quarterly 
conferences,  and  of  the  regulations  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  district 
executives  by  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited. 
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8.  Iii  addition  to  ihe  grants  from  the  Co-operative  Union,  the  expenses 
of  the  association  may  be  met  by  a  contribution  of  from  the 
societies  in  the  district. 

9.  All  societies,  educational  committees,  and  the  Women's  and  Men's 
Guild  branches  of  each  society  allocated  to  the  district,  together  with 
any  other  organisation  approved  by  the  district,  whether  members  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  or  not,  shall  receive  two  invitations  to  attend  all 
conferences.  Only  delegates  of  management  committees,  and  those 
appointed  by  the  general  meetings  of  societies  which  are  members  of 
the  Co-operative  Union,  shall  have  power  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
officers  of  the  association,  the  expenditure  of  funds,  or  on  any  other 
matter  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  the  district.  Each  society  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  votes.  The  Congress  scale  of  voting  shall  be  adopted 
in  connection  with  all  matters  remitted  by  Congress  for  the  decision  of 
sections  and  districts. 

10.  No  rule  of  the  association  shall  be  altered  or  rescinded,  nor  shall 
any  new  rule  be  adopted,  unless  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  district  association  conference  and  of  the  Sectional 
Board. 

Should  the  Sectional  Board  for  any  reason  withhold  their  consent, 
the  district  association  may  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Central  Board, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  association  concerned. 

(b)  Consideration  of  Reports. 

It  is  the  practice  in  one  or  two  of  the  sections  to  have  an  annual  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  both  the  Sectional  and  District  Associations' 
reports.  This  practice  appears  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  where  it  is 
adopted,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  extended  to  the  other  sections.  We  have 
included  a  provision  in  the  model  code  of  rules  set  forth  above,  and  also  in 
the  rules  of  the   Union,  making  the  holding  of  such  a  conference  compulsory. 

Voting  at  Sectional  and  District  Conferences. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  voting  at  sectional  and  district  conferences, 
we  have  carefully  considered  the  matter,  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  tf 
the  Congress  scale  of  voting  in  connection  with  all  matters  remitted  by 
Congress  for  the  decision  of  sections  and  districts. 

We  understand  that  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
attending  sectional  and  district  conferences  have  complained  that  they  have 
no  voting  power  at  such  conferences.  As  it  is  advisable  that  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  should  have  a  voice  in  the  matters  dealt  with  at  these 
conferences  we  make  the  following  recommendations,  viz.  : — 

That    the    Co-operative    Wholesale    Societies    and    similar    societies 

federated  with  the  Union  shall,  in  the  matter  of  voting,  be  treated  on 

the  same  lines  as  ordinary  subscribing  societies.       (See  Rule  9  of  proposed 

.Model  Rules  for  a  District  Association.) 
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As  regards  those  organisations  which  are  not  eligible  to  become  members 
of  the  Union,  we  recommend  their  representatives  should  have  a  vote  on  all 
questions  except  those  of  constitution  and  finance. 

Congress  Procedure. 
Considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  discussing  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  Congress.  We  feel  that  under  present  conditions  Congress 
is  far  too  unwieldy  and  therefore  incapable  of  properly  carrying  out  the 
important  work  it  has  to  do.  If  it  were  at  all  possible  we  would  like  to  see 
Congress  divided  into  sections,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  British  Association 
meetings,  for  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  the  various  departments  of 
the  work  of  the  movement.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  opportune  for  such  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  mode  of  procedure,  but  are 
agreed  that  some  departure  from  present  methods  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  proceedings  at  Congress  may  be  carried  out  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  it  has  been  decided  by  the  sub-committee 
that  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  Congress  business  the  fullest  authority  and 
greatest  efficiency  of  Congress  itself  should  take  first  place.  In  order  to 
secure  these  ends  it  is  considered  that  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Central  Board  Report,  and  of  all  matters  appertaining  thereto,  is  desirable. 
In  order  to  carry  this  out  we  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  agenda  and  report  to  Congress  should  be  divided  into 
sections  under  the  following  or  similar  heads  : — 

(1)  Ceremonial. 

(2)  Trading  and  Statistical. 

(3)  Administrative  and  Parliamentary. 

(4)  Propagandist  and  Educational. 

(b)  That  at  the  Central  Board  meeting  held  prior  to  Congress,  at 
which  the  report  is  considered,  certain  persons  might  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  each  section  and  be  responsible  for  presenting  it  to  Congress 

(c)  That  the  Central  Board,  in  view  of  the  report  before  th<sm, 
should  allot  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  each  section, 
and  prepare  a  time-table  for  adoption  by  Congress.  Such  a  time-table 
might  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Monday  morning  :    Opening  Ceremonial,  Inaugural  Address,  Reception 

of  Deputations,   &c. 
Monday  afternoon  :    Trading  and  Statistical. 
Tuesday  morning  :    Administrative  and  Parliamentary 
Tuesday  afternoon  :    Propagandist  and  Educational. 
Wednesday     morning  :      Congress     Paper—  Reading     and     discussion ; 

General  matters;    Votes  of  Thanks. 

(d)  That  if,  owing  to  the  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted, 
Congress  proceedings  are  likely  to  be  prolonged,  the  Central  Board 
should  suggest  an  extension  of  the  time  of  Congress  as  occasion  demanded. 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  disturbance 
caused   by   the   ebb   and    flow   of   people   from   and    into   the   hall   during 
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discussion.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  Congress  were  departmentalised 
in  the  manner  set  out  above,  and  a  time-table  prepared,  much  of  this 
annoyance  would  bo  avoided,  and,  consequently,  more  serious  attention 
and  consideration  given  to  each  section  of  the  report. 

Central  Board  and  Congress  Reception   Committee. 

In  view  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Union  towards  Congress 
expenditure,  this  sub-committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  the  Reception  Committee  should  from  time  to  time  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Central  Board  or  its  executive,  and  that  the  Central  Board 
should  be  adequately  represented  through  the  section  on  the  Reception 
Committee. 


B. — Recommendations  for  the  Organisation  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Central  Office  of  fhc  Co-operative  Union. 

The  growing  work  of  the  Union  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
work,  makes  necessary  a  consideration  of  the  organisation  of  the  Central 
Office  with  a  view  to  securing  the  most  efficient  administration.  In  our 
opinion  the  work  can  be  divided  into  the  following  main  sections,  and  each 
section  might  with  advantage  be  the  work  of  a  special  department  of  the 
Union  with  its  own  expert  staff. 

(a)  Legal. 

(b)  Accounting  and  Audit. 

(c)  Education. 

(d)  Statistical  and  Trade  Information. 

(e)  Propaganda  and  Publicity. 
(/)    Publications. 

(g)  Labour. 
(7i)  Political. 
(i)  General. 
The  work  of  the  Union  allocated  to  the  various  departments  might  be 
as  follows  :  — 

Legal  Department. 

The  opportunities  and  need  for  providing  legal  assistance  for  society 
are  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Union 
should  maintain  its  position  and  extend  its  usefulness  as  legal  adviser  to 
societies.  The  legal  work,  in  the  past,  has  been  principally  advising  societies 
in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Acts,  and  matters  connected  with  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  e.g.,  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  Insurance  Act  when  they  were  introduced. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  societies  are  now  so  numerous,  and  the 
legislation  so  complex,   that  a  department  specialising   Ln   legal    matters   has 
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become  essential  if  the  Union  is  to  fulfil  its  duty  to  societies  and  maintain 
its  prestige. 

With  a  properly  equipped  legal  department  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Union  should  not  go  even  farther  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  in  helping 
societies.  It  could,  for  example,  bring  societies  into  touch  with  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Union,  and  societies  might  place  much  of  their  legal  work, 
such  as  preparing  leases  and  agreements,  with  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Union 
and  employ  them  in  any  cases  which  they  may  have  to  take  up  in  the  courts. 
The  legal  department  would  keep  in  touch  with  Parliainentary  develop- 
ments (such  as  changes  in  the  law  likely  to  affect  the  administration  of  co 
operative  societies)  and  advise  societies  regarding  the  bearing  of  new  legisla- 
tion and  departmental  orders  upon  the  operations  of  their  businesses.  The 
staff  of  the  department  being  constantly  engaged  upon  co-operative  matters 
would  become  well  qualified  to  advise  and  help  societies.  The  department 
would  naturally  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The  following  summary  indicates  some  of  the  work  of  such  a  depart- 
ment : — 

Advising  societies  re  Industrial  and  Provident  Acts. 
Drafting  rules  and  registering  amendments. 

Advising  on  general,   commercial,   and   industrial  matters  from   the 
legal  point  of  view — 

e.g.,  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Employers'  Liability  Act. 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Regulations  issued  by   Home  Office  and   other  Government  Depart- 
ments. 
Advising  on  general  matters  from  the  legal  point  of  view. 
Keeping  in  touch   with  legal  decisions   and   Parliamentary  develop 
ments. 

Accounting  and  Audit  Department. 

This  department  would  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  Union's  own 
accounts,  including  the  collection  nf  subscriptions.  The  department  would 
give  advice,  particularly  to  new  societies,  regarding  forms  of  accounts.  It 
would  also  deal  with  such  matters  as  Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Duty. 
It  would  also  undertake  for  societies,  through  its  staff,  the  auditing  of 
accounts.  In  this  connection  the  recognition  of  the  Union  as  the  proper  body 
for  the  undertaking  of  the  audit  of  societies'  accounts  and  the  transfer  to  the 
Union  of  the  audit  work  now  undertaken  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  requires  some  consideration.  The  Union's  agent  in  Ireland  already 
audits  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  distributive  societies  in  Ireland. 

Education  Department. 
This  department  would  carry  on  its  present  work  in  an  expanded  form. 
It  would  give  direction  and  assistance  to  the  class  work  of  local  societies ;    it 
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would  itself  arrange  correspondence  and  oral  classes;  it  would  arrange 
lectures  in  social  and  technical  subjects  and  give  advice  to  local  societies  in 
regard  to  similar  work.  It  would  arrange  week-end  summer  schools,  and 
assist  committees  doing  similar  work.  It  would  promote  educational  con- 
ferences and  co-operate  with  other  bodies  arranging  similar  conferences,  and 
would  attempt  to  co-ordinate  all  the  educational  work  of  the  movement.  It 
would,  as  now,  arrange  an  annual  Educational  Programme  and  would  be 
assisted  for  staff  purposes  by  a  number  of  travelling  teachers  and  others 
located  at  Holyoake  House.  In  its  charge  would  be  the  issue  of  the  new 
educational  journal,  the  "  Co-operative  Educator,"  and  it  would  take  into  its 
care  the  supervision  of  the  choirs  and  choral  associations,  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  sectional  choral  associations  and  selecting  and  suggesting  suitable 
music.  It  would  be  the  governing  authority  of  the  proposed  co-operative 
oollege,  and  would  maintain  joint  work  with  the  guilds  (men's  and  women's! 
and  with  the  secretaries  and  managers'  associations.  With  outside  organisa- 
tions it  would  maintain  a  connection  with  such  bodies  as  Ruskin  College  and 
the  Workers''  Educational  Association.  The  department  should  also  prove 
of  great  utility  to  societies  as  an  educational  advisory  body.  The  department 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Union  for 
educational  purposes. 

Statistics  and  Trade  Information  Department. 

There  is  much  work  for  this  department  to  do.  It  should  be  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Union's  annual  and  general  statistics,  and  for  their 
proper  analysis  and  presentation  in  the  most  useful  form.  It  would  collect 
statistics  of  the  co-operative  movement  abroad,  and  give  advice  to  societies 
regarding  suitable  forms  of  statistics  for  their  purpose. 

The  department  would  also  collect  information  regarding  trade  develop- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  and,  by  preparing  suitable  reports,  give  a  lead 
to  the  development  of  co-operative  activities  of  various  kinds. 

It  would  undertake  research  work  of  a  kind  calculated  to  give  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  co-operative  business  and  other  problems,  and  be  prepared 
to  give  advice  to  societies  regarding  the  administration  of  new  departments 
and  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  existing  departments. 

The  library  would  be  in  charge  of  the  staff  of  this  department.  It  would 
have  a  reference  section  and  a  circulating  section  issuing  book  boxes  for  the 
service  of  students. 

The  library  would  collect  co-operative  and  allied  literature.  In  connection 
with  the  library,  the  department  would  also  collect  and  prepare  slides  and 
other  aids  to  teachers  and  lecturers. 

Propaganda  and  Publicity  Department. 

The  need  of  a  thorough  organisation  and  extension  of  the  Union's  pro 

paganda  work  has  long  been  apparent.      This  department  could   systematise 

the  propaganda  work   of   the  movement,    and   it   could    direct   the   work   of 

the     propagandists     and     organisers     whose     appointment     the     Constitution 
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Committee  have  already  recommended.  The  department  would  keep  lists 
of  speakers  available  in  different  districts  for  propaganda  work.  It  would 
supervise  the  arrangement  of  propaganda  meetings  and  the  distribution  of 
leaflets  and  other  propaganda  literature.  It  would  supervise  the  work  of 
the  missionary  vans  which  are  proposed  for  propaganda  work.  It  would 
take  within  its  purview  the  organising  of  exhibitions  and  all  other  forms 
of  propaganda  and  publicity  work,  such  as  national  and  local  advertising 
of  a  propaganda  nature.  The  department  would  also  be  equipped  for  giving 
advice  to  societies  regarding  local  propaganda,  and  giving  them  assistance 
in  the  way  of  recommending  suitable  speakers,  preparing  suitable  mural  and 
other  literature. 

Publications  Department. 

This  department  would  be  responsible  for  the  publication  of  text  books 
for  co-operative  students  and  of  books  on  co-operation  for  the  general  reader. 
It  would  also  issue  pamphlets  and  supervise  the  issue  of  conference  papers. 
It  would  also  issue  music  for  co-operative  choirs.  The  department  would 
have  charge  and  undertake  the  sale  of  books  and  other  literature  and  the 
stock  of  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  Union.  The  Quarterly  Review  of  the 
Union  might  very  well  be  issued  by  this  department. 

Labour  Department. 

The  growing  complexity  of  labour  legislation  and  the  increasing  need 
which  societies  feel  for  assistance  in  avoiding  and  settling  labour  disputes 
makes  it  essential  that  the  Union  should  have  a  department  specialising  in 
labour  matters,  and  the  establishment  of  this  department  has  been  brought 
appreciably  nearer  by  the  appointment  of  a  Labour  Adviser.  This  department 
would  need  to  keep  itself  informed  regarding  labour  conditions  in  the  move- 
ment and  watch  legislation  and  literature  affecting  labour. 

The  department  would,  by  reason  of  its  expert  knowledge,  be  prepared 
to  advise  societies  on  labour  matters  and  assist  them  in  cases  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  as  well  as  give  them  expert  advice  in  case  of  trade  disputes. 
It  would  be  the  section  of  the  Union's  organisation  dealing  with  arbitration 
and  conciliation  boards  and  hours  and  wages  boards. 

The  head  of  the  department  would  be  a  member  (it  might  be  advisable 
for  him  to  be  appointed  a  secretary)  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade-unionists 
and  Co-operators. 

This  department  would  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  stimulating 
opinion  in  the  movement  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  good  conditions  of 
employment.  It  would  keep  in  touch  with  what  the  best  employers  were 
doing  in  the  way  of  welfare  work,  and  would  advise  societies  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  It  would  also  advise  the  movement  in  regard  to  methods  of 
solving  labour  problems,  such  as  unemployment,  reduction  of  hours,  &c. 

Political  Department. 
In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Swansea  Congress  respecting  co-operative 
political    representation,   we   feel    it    essential    that   there   should   be   a   well- 
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organised  political  department  of  the  Union.  This  department  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  local  political  councils,  and  at  all  times  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  and  help  them  in  their  work.  It  should  prepare  and 
carry  out  schemes  of  political  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  movement  and 
undertake  such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  co-operative 
candidates  at  Parliamentary  elections. 

General  Department. 
This   department    would   deal    with   all    matters   not   falling   within   the 
province  of   the   departments  already   enumerated.      Some  of   these  matters 
are  : — 

(1)  Preparation  for  and  organisation  of  Annual  Congress. 

(2)  Work  connected  therewith,  e.g.,  preparation  of  nomination  and 
voting  papers,  issue  of  delegates'  credentials,  preparation  of  Annual 
Congress  Report. 

It  would  also  supervise  the  printing  of  the  minutes  of  sectional  boards  and  of 
other  Union  committees.  It  would  deal  with  foreign  correspondence  and 
general  correspondence.  It  would  also  deal  with  the  arrangements  for 
meetings  of  the  Office  and  General  Purposes  Committee  and  of  the  Central 
Board. 

Organisation  and  Co-ordination  of  Various  Departments. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  work  of  several  of  these  departments. 
Thus,  the  Legal  Department  and  the  Labour  Department  will  require  to  be 
in  consultation  frequently,  as  will  the  Publications  Department,  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  and  the  Propaganda  Department.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  that  whilst  each  department  specialises  in  its  particular  work  there 
should  be  close  co-operation  between  the  departments  and  adequate  co- 
ordination. The  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  person  responsible  for  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  various 
departments,  and  whilst  specially  supervising  the  general  work  alluded  to 
above,  he  would  also  have  general  supervision  of  the  various  other  departments 
through  the  head  of  each  department.  The  close  and  harmonious  unity  of 
the  various  departments  would  also  be  promoted  by  a  weekly  meeting  of  heads 
of  departments. 

For  the  organisation  of  the  departments  themselves  two  or  three  methods 
are  open.      One  method  is  to  form  the  following  groups  : — 

No.  1. — Legal. 

No.  2. — Accounting  and  auditing. 

No.  3. — Education  and  statistics. 

No.  4. — Propaganda  and  publications. 

No.  5. — Labour. 

No.  6.— Political. 

No.  7. — General. 
Thus  the  adoption  of  this  method  is  immediately  possible  with  the  present 
staff. 
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A  second  method  is  to  form  three  groups  as  follows  : — 
No.  1. — Legal,  accounting,   and  labour. 

No.  2. — Propaganda,  education,  statistics,  publications,  and  politics. 
No.  3. — General. 

Each  section  would  have  a  head,  and  each  sub-section  also  have  a  head, 
specialising  in  the  work  of  that  sub-section. 

A  third  method  is  to  constitute  each  department  with  its  own  head, 
directly  responsible  to  the  General  Secretary. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  method  is  the  best. 

We  have  considered  the  present  staff  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  the 
needs  outlined  above,  and  think  that,  with  the  contemplated  additions  as 
approved  by  the  Central  Board,  no  further  heads  of  departments  need  be 
engaged. 

These  various  departments  might  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Union,  which  would  be  responsible  to  the  Central  Board  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  various  departments. 

Cm—  Constitution  of  Distributive  and  Productive  Societies. 

We  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
distributive  and  productive  societies,  but  in  view  of  the  variety  of  methods 
adopted,  we  find  that  the  only  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  is 
to  suggest  that  societies  generally  should  adopt  the  Model  General  Rules 
published  by  the  Co-operative  Union.  These  rules  can  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  any  society  by  means  of  a  few  special  rules  being  pre- 
fixed, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  registration,  as  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  is  well  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  is  thus  able 
to  give  his  certificate  without  undue  delay. 

We  have  examined  the  latest  form  of  Model  Rules  published  by  the 
Union,  and  think  they  need  revision  in  some  respects.  We  would,  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  Central  Board  should  appoint  a  small  committee 
to  undertake  this  work  immediately  after  Congress. 

D. — Constitution  of  Educational  Committees  of  Retail 
Distributive  Societies. 

Recommendations  brought  forward  from  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Swansea  Congress. 

GENERAL. 

The  committee  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  stimulating  the  com- 
mittees of  these  societies  to  greater  educational  activity.  In  our  opinion,  these 
committees  have  not,  as  a  whole,  sufficiently  risen  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
them  as  educators  of  co-operative  opinion.  Their  connection  with  the  central 
authority  is  only  very  loose  ;  and  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  very  little  local 
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initiative  has  been  displayed.  This  may  be  due  to  the  frequent  changee  in 
the  personnel  of  the  committees.  In  some  cases,  membership  of  the 
educational  committee  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  member- 
ship of  the  management  committee,  whose  members  have  what  some  consider 
greater  responsibilities  and  are  more  highly  remunerated.  In  other  cases, 
there  is  lack  of  close  co-operation  between  the  education  committee  and  the 
management  committee;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  relations  are  not  sufficiently 
friendly.  In  our  opinion  the  educational  work  of  a  society  is  worthy  of  the 
best  effort  that  can  be  put  into  it,  and  shenrtd  claim  the  services  of  the  best 
men  and  women  that  can  be  found  for  it.  The  committee  charged  with  the 
educational  work  should  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  management 
committee,  and  with  the  Men's  and  Women's  Guilds,  employees'  associations, 
and  other  similar  organisations,  either  through  a  system  of  representation  or 
through  frequent  conferences  or  consultations.  Much  educational  work  could 
and  should  be  clone  in  co-operation  with  trade  unions,  trades  councils,  and 
similar  working-class  organisations.  In  large  societies,  the  educational  work 
should  be  so  extensive  and  important  as  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a  whole- 
time  official  as  secretary.  Upon  this  matter  and  the  constitution  of  education 
committees,  recommendations  are  made  below. 

GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL    WORK. 

We  regret  to  record  the  fact  that  many  societies  have  recently  reduced 
their  educational  grant.  In  some  cases,  this  reduction  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  educational  grant  has  been 
expended  ;  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  societies  which  are  progressing 
fastest  have  not  stinted  wise  expenditure  for  educational  purposes.  The 
committee  reiterate  their  opinion  that  education  is  a  necessity  not  a  luxury, 
and  expenditure  upon  it  should  be  considered  as  essential  as  expenditure 
upon  propaganda  and  advertising,  and  for  other  trade  purposes.  We  there- 
fore strongly  urge  societies  not  already  making  education  grants  to  make  them 
and  secure  their  wise  expenditure. 

In  our  opinion  the  dependence  of  educational  funds  upon  allocations  from 
the  trading  surplus  is  unsatisfactory.  It  obscures  the  fa.ct  that  co-operative 
education  is  a  necessity — not  a  luxury  or  a  competitor  with  other  claimants  like 
dividend  for  a  share  of  the  profits.  We  therefore  suggest  that  educational 
grants  should  not  be  based  on  a  proportion  of  profits,  but  based  on  a  definite 
sum  per  member  per  year.  The  annual  grant,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  in 
no  case  less  than  one  shilling  per  member,  and  ought  to  be  much  more  if  the 
educational  work  of  the  movement — nationally  and  locally — is  to  be  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Some  societies  already  give  more  than  this  amount,  and  the 
committee  welcome  their  action  and  would  press  other  societies  to  follow  the 
example. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  foundation  principles  governing  the  constitution  and  work  of  an 
educational  committee  should  be  the  initiating,  fostering,  and  developing  of 
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educational  work  of  a  co-operative  and  allied  character.  The  educational 
work  of  a  society  being  closely  connected  with  the  success  of  the  trading  and 
general  social  activities  of  the  society,  the  constitution  of  an  educational  com- 
mittee should  be  such  as  will  promote  the  closest  possible  relationship  between 
the  educational  committee,  the  management  committee,  the  guilds,  and  such 
other  organisations  connected  with  the  society  as  are  of  an  educational,  pro- 
pagandist or  social  nature.  The  employees  should  also  be  closely  linked  up 
with  the  educational  committee  and  its  work.  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  stated  above,  we  suggest  that  educational  committees  in  retail 
distributive  societies  be  constituted  on  the  following  lines  : — 

Suggested  Constitution  for  Educational  Committees  in  Retail 
Distributive  Co-operative  Societies. 


Organisations  or  Sections  Represented. 


ManagementCommittee 

Members    specially    elected    for    educational 

purposes 

Women's  Guild 

Men's  Guild    

Officials  (Managers  and  Secretarial  Staff)  . . 
Other  Employees 


Number  of  Representatives. 


In  Large 
Societies. 


In  Small 
Societies. 


2  persons. 


1  person. 


person. 


persons, 
person. 


Where  the  education  committee  is  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going suggestions,  we  recommend  that  it  should  also  take  charge  of  the 
propaganda  and  publicity  department  of  the  society.  Detailed  methods  of 
selecting  the  members  for  the  education  committee  can  be  left  for  societies  to 
determine  according  to  local  circumstances. 

[N.B. — It  is  very  important  in  making  the  selection  of  members  of  the 
education  committee  that  the  special  nature  of  the  work  of  the  committee  be 
borne  in  mind.] 

In  societies  with  a  membership  of  10,000  and  upw?ards  we  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  special  permanent  education  secretary  (man  or  woman),  and 
a  special  permanent  secretary  for  publicity  and  propaganda,  whilst  for  smaller 
societies  we  recommend  a  permanent  official  (man  or  woman)  for  education 
and  propaganda  jointly. 

The  operation  of  the  time-limit  works  very  disadvantageously  in  the  case 
of  education  committees.  We  recommend  that  time-limits  be  abolished,  and 
that  members  of  such  committees  be  elected  for  a  minimum  period  of  two 
years  with  eligibility  for  re-election.  The  arrangements  for  retiral  and 
election  may  be  left  to  local  decision ;  but  it  is  advisable  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  members  retire  each  year. 

In  cases  where  a  society's  operations  cover  a  wide  area  we  recommend  the 
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formation  of  district  educational  committees  with  local  powers,  working  with 
the  educational  committee,  and  linked  up  with  it  in  such  a  way,  or  ways,  as 
may  be  found  locally  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  large  and  fairly-large  societies,  where  active  educationaJ 
work  is  undertaken,  we  recommend  that  quarterly  meetings  of  members  for  the 
consideration  of  educational  matters  be  arranged,  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
quarterly  meetings  for  the  trading  business  of  the  society.  At  such  educational 
quarterly  meetings  a  report  of  the  educational  committee  should  be  presented 
for  consideration  ;  and  the  meeting  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  and 
sustaining  interest  in  educational  work  and  for  outlining  and  developing  the 
educational  policy  of  the  society.  As  far  as  possible,  the  educational  com- 
mittees of  all  societies  should  carry  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  pro- 
gramme issued  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 
The  education  committee  should  meet  the  management  committee  from  time 
to  time — say,  quarterly  or  half-yearly — for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters 
of  common  interest  and  securing  co-ordination  and  harmonious  working  in  the 
efforts  of  both  committees.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  two  committees 
should  annually  meet  the  employees  in  a  gathering  of  a  social  character,  at 
which  the  educational  work  of  the  society  might  be  a  subject  of  consideration. 
The  technical  training  of  employees  might  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
employees,  management  committee,  and  education  committee  specially  con- 
vened annually  for  this  purpose.  The  technical  and  co-operative  education 
is  far  more  important  than  has  been  realised  by  many  societies,  and  we 
strongly  urge  management  and  education  committees  to  devote  their  immediate 
attention  to  this  matter  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

E. — Constitution  of  Educational  Associations. 

Recommendations  brought  forward  from  the  report  submitted  to  tlie 

Swansea  Congress. 
GENERAL. 

We  have  previously  remarked  that  these  associations  have  not  completely 
fulfilled  the  high  hopes  once  held  of  them.  The  machinery  of  their  organisa- 
tion is  the  subject  of  special  recommendations  made  below.  The  only 
suggestion  we  have  to  make  here  in  this  respect  is  that  they  should  bring  into 
association  with  them  more  committees  and  guild  branches  than  are  at  present 
in  membership.  We  think  the  associations  should  make  a  vigorous  canvass 
of  all  unattached  societies'  committees,  branches  of  the  guilds,  and  associations 
of  employees,  as  well  a6  interested  individual  co-operators,  in  order  to  secure 
their  membership.  Initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  energy  are  essential  to 
success ;  and  the  associations  in  some  sections  show  no  lack  of  these  qualities, 
the  inadequacy  of  their  funds  being  the  principal  factor  which  restricts  their 
operations.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
educational    zeal    in    the    movement    which    has    hitherto    been    insufficiently 
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enlisted  for  our  educational  work ;  and  we  recommend  that  individual  mem 
bers  should  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the  educational  associations  with 
representation  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  on  the  lines  of  the 
recommendation  made  below.  For  this  purpose,  members  of  the  Educational 
League  suggested  above  will  be  recommended  as  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
educational  association  of  the  section  in  which  they  live.  We  believe  that 
two  excellent  results  will  follow  if  this  recommendation  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  attract  to  our  educational  work  and  retain 
for  it  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  now  drawn  off  into  other 
reform  movements. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  the  accession  of  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
educationalists,  who  for  various  reasons  cannot  pass  through  the  present 
approaches  to  membership  of  the  associations,  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
maintain  the  initiative  and  vigour  which  these  associations  must  possess  if  they 
are  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

We  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  a  closer  connection  between  each 
educational  association  and  the  Sectional  Board  of  the  area  in  which  it 
operates.  The  executives  of  these  two  bodies  should  meet  in  consultation  at 
least  once  each  year ;  and  the  Sectional  Board  should  be  represented  on  the 
executive  of  the  association.  Upon  these  matters,  also,  recommendations  are 
made  below. 

The  committee  also  think  the  educational  associations  should  come  into 
closer  touch  with  the  local  educational  committees  and  other  organisations 
performing  educational  functions  in  their  area.  Schemes  for  achieving  this 
end  could  best  be  worked  out  by  those  with  greater  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions than  this  committee  possesses ;  but  conferences  with  the  committees  or 
groups  of  committees  in  contiguous  areas  for  the  discussion  of  problems  not 
usually  dealt  with  at  larger  conferences  might  be  one  of  the  methods  adopted  ; 
greater  efforts  might  be  made  to  stimulate  class  work  ;  and  united  efforts  in 
educational  experiments  might  be  made.  If  the  educational  associations 
rise  to  their  full  responsibilities  and  opportunities  they  may  do  much  to 
relieve  the  Central  Educational  authority  of  much  of  the  work  it  now  does, 
thus  giving  the  central  authority  opportunities  for  opening  up  new  spheres  of 
activity.  It  may  ultimately  be  desirable  to  have  a  special  educational 
organiser  in  each  section  ;  and  we  recommend  this  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

Some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  an  educational  association  are 
contained  in  the  Co-operative  Union  pamphlet  "  The  Work  of  an  Educational 
Association,"  and  these  suggestions  we  commend  to  the  associations  for  careful 
consideration  and  adoption. 

CONSTITUTION. 

We  recommend  that  the  word  "  committees"  be  omitted  from  the  name 
of  these  associations,  and  that  they  be  known  in  future  as  Sectional  Educa 
tjonal  Associations. 
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We  recommend  also  the  following  : — 

Basis  of  Constitution. 
Eligibility  for  Membership. 

(1)  All  societies  in  the  section,  through  their  educational  committee,  where 
one  exists,  and  the  management  committee  where  there  is  no  educational 
committee. 

(2)  The  sectional  board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  as  an  ex -officio  membei 
of  the  association. 

(3)  All  branches  of  the  guilds  (men's  and  women's). 

(4)  All  employees  of  co-operative  societies  through  their  group  organisa- 
tions, the  employees  of  each  society  forming  a  group  for  this  purpose. 

(5)  The  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association. 

(6)  The  Co-operative  Secretaries'  Association. 

(7)  Individual  members  of  the  Co-operators'  Educational  League  resident 
in  the  section  (but  with  only  one  collective  vote  in  the  election  of  the  execu- 
tive). 

Executive. 

From  this  general  membership  an  executive  of  twelve  members  (including 
officers)  to  be  elected  on  the  following  basis  : — 
A  president. 
Four  persons  representing  societies,  of  whom  at  least  three  must  be  members 

of  special  educational  committees. 
One  person  representing  the  Women's  Guilds. 
One  person  representing  the  Mens'  Guilds. 
One  person  representing  the  employees. 

One  person  representing  other  members  of  the  association.       With 
One  person  representing,  and  appointed  by,  the  Sectional  Board  (preferably 

the   representative    of    the    Sectional    Board    on    the    proposed    Advisory 

Council  for  Educational  and  General  Purposes)  who  shall  pay  the  expenses 

of  their  representative. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Educational  Association  of  any  section  the  Educational 

Executive  of  the  Co-operative  Union  may  appoint  from  their  number  or 

staff  an  additional  member  of  the  committee,  but  shall  pay  the  expenses 

of  any  person  so  appointed. 

The  association  shall,  in  addition,  complete  the  membership  of  the  Execu- 
tive by  appointing  a  secretary,  or  secretaries,  one  of  whom,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  co  ordination  of  effort  with  the  Sectional  Board,  we  recommend  should 
be  the  Co-operative  Union  sectional  secretary.  Whilst  the  persons  appointed 
to  the  executive  shall  be  representative,  as  suggested  above,  the  president 
and  the  secretary,  or  secretaries,  may  be  nominated  by,  and  shall  be  elected 
by,  the  whole  of  the  members,  except  that  the  representative  of  the  Sectional 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sectional  Board.  The  secretary,  or  secre- 
taries, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  executive  and  all  other  meetings.  The 
president  shall  be  exofficio  chairman  of  the  executive.  The  executive  shall 
loint  from  its  own  number  a  treasurer. 
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The  members  of  the  executive  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
retiring  members  to  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  method  of  retirement  may  be  left  to  be  decided  by  each  association 
for  itself. 

In  all  elections  each  committee,  guild  branch,  association,  or  group  shall 
have  one  vote. 

[N.B. — The  associations  should  be  registered  and  become  members  of 
the  Co-operative  Union.] 

INCOME. 

The  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  : —  £    s.  d. 

Educational  and  management  committees  of  societies,  with  fewer 

than  1,000  members  0  10    6 

Ditto,  with  1,000  to  5,000  members  *1     1     0 

Ditto,  with  over  5,000  members  *2    2    0 

Guild  branches — under  50  members,  2s.  6d.  ;    over  50 0    5    0 

Employees'  associations — under  50  members,  2s.  6d.  ;    over  50...     0    5     0 

Other  associations  0    5    0 

Members  of  the  Educational  League,  3d.  each,  remitted  to  the  association 

by  the  Co-operators'  Educational  League  from  the  subscriptions  paid  to  the 

League  by  its  members. 

Such  annual  grants  as  may  be  allocated  by  the  Co-operative  Union  through 

its  educational  executive. 

EXPENSES. 

The  railway  fares  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  members  of  the 
executive  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  association  when  they  are 
attending  conferences  and  executive  meetings,  or  are  engaged  on  deputation  or 
other  work  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The  secretaries  and  treasurer  shall, 
for  the  present,  be  honorary  officials ;  but  the  association  shall  grant  them  an 
honorarium  annually  if  it  so  desires. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  all  executive  and  general  meetings  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Education  Department  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  A  report 
of  work  done  by  each  educational  association  shall  also  be  forwarded  quarterly 
to  the  Education  Department  of  the  Union. 

The  educational  associations  should  maintain  a  close  connection  with  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
recommend  that  the  Educational  Executive  of  the  Union  should  meet  the 
executive  of  each  association  at  least  once  a  year  to  discuss  schemes 
of  work ;   and  we  further  recommend  that  the  educational  associations  prepare 

*  We  recommend  these  subscriptions  in  order  to  make  the  associations 
financially  strong  ;    but  the  minimum  subscription  should  be  10s.  6d. 
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annually  a  scheme  of  work  for  the  year  upon  which  the  papers  of  their 
conferences  should  be  based. 

When  conditions  permit,  it  would  be  helpful  if  a  joint  meeting  or  con- 
ference of  the  executives  of  all  educational  associations  could  be  held,  and 
this  conference  would  be  the  more  helpful  if  arranged  jointly  with  the 
Educational  Executive  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

Note. — When  these  recommendations,  with  or  without  amendment,  are 
adopted,  we  recommend  that  the  Education  Department  of  the  Co-operative 
Union  draft  a  model  code  of  rules  for  educational  associations  in  accord  with 
the  proposals  as  approved. 


SUMMARY   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


A.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  recommendations  and  amend- 
ments set  out  above  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  widening  of  the  objects  rule  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  give  more 
prominence  to  what  we  are  really  striving  for,  i.e.,  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth, by  means  of — 

(a)  The  propagation  of  co-operative  principles  and  ideas; 

(b)  The  organisation  of  co-operative  work  in  all  its  branches,   whether 

such  work  be  in  connection  with  industries,  trades,   or  business ; 
and 

(c)  The  promotion  of  education. 

2.  The  restriction  of  membership  of  the  Union  to  those  organisations 
which  have  the  promotion  of  co-operative  principles  and  ideas  their  first 
aim  and  object. 

3.  The  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  on  broader  lines  by 
constituting  the  Central  Board  as  a  real  Board  of  Management,  thus  rendering 
unnecessary  the  continued  existence  of  the  United  Board  and  Office  Committee. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  as  an 
Executive  of  the  Central  Board. 

5.  Guarantee  of  suitability  of  candidates  for  the  Central  Board  by  the 
initiation  of  special  qualification  for  service. 

6.  The  election  of  members  of  the  Central  Board  on  a  broad  basis  by  the 
uniform  application  of  the  sectional  method  of  election  instead  of  by  district 
representation. 

7.  The  filling  of  vacancies  on  the  Central  Board  by  the  Sectional  Board 
concerned. 

8.  The  greater  permanency  of  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Central 
Board. 
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9.  The  power  of  removal  to  be  vested  in  the  Central  Board. 

10.  The  provision  of  standing  orders  governing  the  meetings  of  the 
Central  Board. 

11.  The  appointment  by  the  Central  Board  of  a  special  committee  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  revised  sectional  boundaries. 

12.  The  extension  of  the  powers  of  appointing  honorary  members  in  order 
that  those  who  have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  movement  may  be 
suitably  recognised. 

13.  The  appointment  of  a  National  Co-operative  Auxiliary  Council  for 
Education  and  General  Purposes. 

14.  The  appointment  of  an  Educational  Executive. 

15.  The  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, to  provide  for  it  being  a  committee  of  the  Central  Board. 

16.  The  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Co-operative  Parliamentary 
Representation  Committee,  to  provide  for  it  being  a  committee  of  the  Union, 
responsible  to  the  Central  Board. 

17.  The  appointment  of  the  Joint  Propaganda  Committee  as  a  committee 
of  the  Union,  representative  of  all  the  sectional  boards,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  organisers. 

18.  The  appointment  of  a  Statistical  and  General  Publications  Committee, 
to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  Central  Board  and 
the  Educational  Executive. 

19.  The  increasing  of  tho  fees  paid  to  members  of  the  Central  Board  when 
attending  Congress,  and  the  fees  paid  to  members  of  the  sectional  boards. 

20.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  or  full-time  salaried  Executive  of  the 
Union. 

21.  The  closer  relationship  of   auxiliary  bodies  with  the  Union. 

22.  The  provision  for  voting  at  conferences  by  representatives  of  auxiliary 
bodies. 

23.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  code  of  rules  for  all  district  associations. 

24.  The  holding  of  an  annual  conference  by  all  sections  and  district 
associations. 

25.  The  sectionalisation  of  Congress  proceedings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  Congress  and  enable  important  questions  to  be  more 
fully  considered  and  therefore  the  decisions  arrived  at  to  be  truly  expressive 
of  the  feeling  and  desire  of  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

26.  The  representation  of  the  Central  Board,  through  the  section,  on  the 
Congress  Reception  Committee. 


B.--THE    ORGANISATION    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE 
CENTRAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION. 

1.  The  extension  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Union. 

2.  The  formation  of  an  accounting  and  audit  department. 
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3.  The  expansion  of  the  education  department. 

4.  The  formation  of  a  statistics  and  trade  information  department. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  propaganda  work  of  the  Union. 

6.  The  formation  of  a  publications  department,  which  would  be  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  text  books,  books  on  co-operation  for  the  general  reader, 
pamphlets,  &c. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  Labour  department,  to  give  advice  on  Labour 
matters,  and  assist  in  cases  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

8.  The  formation  of  a  political  department. 


C— CONSTITUTION    OF    DISTRIBUTIVE    AND    PRODUCTIVE 

SOCIETIES. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  small  committee  by  the  Central  Board  to  revise 
the  model  general  rules  published  by  the  Co-operative  Union. 


D.— CONSTITUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEES  OF  RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTIVE  SOCIETIES. 

1.  Greater  activity  on  the  part  of  educational  committees  of  retail  dis- 
tributive societies,  bo*h  among  co-operators  and  other  members  of  the  working 
classes ;  more  attention  being  paid  to  classes  and  relatively  less  to  entertain- 
ments;  and  the  appointment  wherever  possible  of  a  full-time  secretary  for 
education. 

2.  The  fixing  of  the  educational  grant  of  retail  distributive  societies  on 
the  basis  of  membership  rather  than  on  percentage  of  profits. 

3.  The    constitution    of    educational    committees    of    retail    distributive 
societies  on  lines  that  will  secure  the  representation  of  all  sections  of  member 
ship   or  organisations   in   connection   with   a   retail   distributive  society,    that 
are  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  education. 


E.— CONSTITUTION     OF    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

1.  Development    of    the    work   of    educational    associations    through    the 
widening  of  membership,  increase  of  funds,  the  exercise  of  greater  initiative 
and  greater  participation  in  the  general  educational  work  of  the  movement, 
assisted  by  more  frequent  conferences  with,  and  joint  work  with,  the  centra] 
and  local  educational  ccmmittees. 
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2.  The  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  educational  associations  on  lines 
that  will  secure  a  better  representation  of  persons  and  organisations  interested 
in  co-operative  education. 


F.— OVERLAPPING   AND    AMALGAMATION. 

The    Survey    Committee,    through    its    Trade    Sub-committee    and    the 
Constitution  Sub-committee,  has  given  earnest  consideration  to  the  overlapping 
which  exists  in  the  movement,  and  the  overlapping,  which  may  arise  during 
the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  natural  development  of  existing  societies. 
This  overlapping  not  only  represents  duplication  of  effort,  but  leads  to  the 
development  of  an  unco-operative  spirit  in  the  relationships  of  neighbouring 
societies.     We,  therefore,  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  societies  to  arrange 
boundaries  with  the  societies  whose  territory  adjoins   their   own,   and  thus 
remove  any  overlapping  which  may  now  exist  and  prevent  any  that  might 
arise  in  the  future.     We  have  recommended   in  another  part  of  our  report 
that  any   dispute   which   cannot  be   settled   between  the   societies   concerned 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Co-operative  Union  as  arbitrators,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding.     We  also  recommend  that  sectional  boards,  either 
themselves  or  through  the  district  associations  in  their  area,  convene  meetings 
of  small  groups  of  societies  which  may  be  interested  in  the  demarcation  of 
boundaries  affecting  them  all,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  such  boundaries. 
If  this  recommendation  be  carried  out,  every  society  in  the  country  will  know 
what  is  its  own  area,  and  can  proceed  with  the  co-operative  development  of 
that   area   without   trespassing   upon   the  area  of   other   societies.      In   some 
cases,    co-operative    development   will    probably   be    accelerated    and    trading 
organisation  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  cession  or  exchange  of  branches 
and  territory ;  in  other  cases,  amalgamation  of  neighbouring  societies  may  be 
the  most  practical  method  of  eliminating  the  overlapping  and  securing  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  administration ;  whilst  in  still  other  cases,  where 
there  may  be  little  or  no  overlapping,  amalgamation  may  still  be  desirable 
in  order  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  of  administration.     We  consider, 
too,  that  federations  of  retail  and  distributive  societies  can  in  many  places 
be  formed   for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  businesses   which  societies   indi- 
vidually  are    not   able    to   undertake,    or    which   can    be    more    economically 
administered  by  a  federation.     Some  of  these  businesses  are  laundries  and 
bakeries ;   but  others  are  indicated    in   the  report  of  the  Trade   Committee. 
We  recommend  sectional  boards  to  take  into  account  all  these  phases  of  the 
problem  of  overlapping  and  dissipation  of  energy  in  arranging  the  programme 
of  matters  to  be  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  societies  which  we  have  recom- 
mended should  be  called.     In  considering  these  problems,  we  suggest  that  the 
relative  advantages  of  large  and  small  societies  referred  to  in  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee's report  should  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the  societies  of  the  future 
may  be  of  a  size  that  will   secure  the  greatest  economy  of   administration 
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combined  with  the  possibility  of  retaining  democratic  control  and  the  interest 
of  the  individual  members.  Every  case  will  require  consideration  on  its  own 
merits,  as  the  conditions  vary  in  different  districts  according  to  the  density 
of  population,  the  communications  between  the  various  parts  of  the  area, 
and  the  existence  of  what  may  be  called  an  identity  of  social  existence.  In 
the  case  of  large  societies  it  may  be  necessary  to  appoint  district  committees 
in  various  parts  of  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Local  interest  and 
the  expression  of  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  districts  in  the  area. 

We  have  given  special  consideration  to  the  case  of  London  in  considering 
these  problems,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  presents  features  peculiar  to 
itself,  both  in  regard  to  the  size  of  societies  in  the  area,  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  affecting  amalgamation,  the  making  of  boundaries,  the  transfer 
of  members  from  one  society  to  another,  the  undertaking  of  joint  trading 
enterprises,  and  the  institution  of  joint  propaganda  effort.  The  problem  is 
so  big  and  the  circumstances  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  known  fully  only  to 
the  societies  in  the  area,  for  which  reason  we  confine  our  recommendation 
to  a  suggestion  that  the  societies  in  the  London  area,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Southern  Sectional  Board,  should  confer  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  the  problem  with  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  consolida- 
tion of  co-operative  forces  in  the  London  area.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  such  a  consolidation  is  desirable  and  possible,  and  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  an  expansion  of  co-operative  activities  which  would  not  only 
enhance  the  prestige  and  usefulness  of  the  movement  in  the  London  area, 
but  also  react  upon  and  increase  the  prestige  and  usefulness  of  the  movement 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

G.-FEDERATIONS    WITHIN    THE    UNION. 

(1)  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE   SOCIETIES. 

After  the  Co -operative  Union  which,  by  its  constitution,  embraces 
every  form  of  co-operative  effort  and  includes  societies  with  widely  differing 
aims  and  methods,  come  the  Important  Federations  of  Societies  formed  for 
tho  specific  purpose  of  the  supply  of  goods  either  by  purchase  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  or  by  production  and  manufacture.  These  federations  may 
be  classified  in  accordance  with  their  constitutions  and  also  in  accordance 
with  their  aims  and  methods.  The  largest  of  these  in  point  of  number 
of  constituents  and  magnitude  of  operation  are  comprised  of  the  retail 
societies  of  England  and  Scotland.  These  federations  have  for  their  object 
the  supply  to  individual  societies  of  commodities  required  for  consumption 
by  their  members,  and  aio  called  in  England  and  Scotland  Wholesale 
Societies,  or,  more  familiarly,  the  Wholesales.  There  is  also  in  Ireland  a 
Wholesale  Society  differentiated  by  name  from  those  of  England  and 
(land,  being  called  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  and  further 
differentiated  from  them  by  being  comprised  of  societies  of  agricultural 
producers.     It  is  therefore  an  altogether  different  type  of  wholesale  society 
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to  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  also  another  Federal  organisa- 
tion consisting  of  co-operative  societies.  This  has  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment oi  manufacture.  The  societies  of  which  it  is  comprised  are  known 
as  co-operative  productive  societies.  This  organisation  is  called  the  Co- 
operative Productive  Federation.  In  the  survey  of  the  constitution  and 
work  of  the  whole  of  these  federations,  the  different  types  have  been  subjected 
to  separate  examination. 

GENERAL. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  there  are  three  wholesale  organisations 
in  the  United  Kingdom  associated  with  the  Co-operative  Union  and  working 
in  the  interest  of  co-operators  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
well  known  as  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society,  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  respectively.  They 
were  established  at  different  times  and  under  more  or  less  differing 
circumstances.  For  these  reasons  and  the  further  reason  that  the  demands 
upon  each  are  different  in  certain  respects  from  those  made  upon  the 
others,  they  are  not  only  in  different  stages  of  development,  but  differ 
appreciably  in  their  lines  of  development. 

Thus,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  operations  extend  over 
the  whole  area  of  England  and  Wales,  and  its  membership  comprises  some 
1,200  societies,  large  and  small,  and  both  urban  and  rural,  and  at  varying 
and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  all  possible  stages  of  progress. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  is,  on  its  distributive  side  at  least, 
confined  to  Scotland,  and  the  number  of  societies  of  which  it  is  comprised  is 
by  comparison  small,  although  they  perhaps  are  equal  to  those  of  England 
in  their  varying  degrees  of  development. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  had  its  origin  in  circum- 
stances widely  different  from  those  which  rendered  necessary  the  formation 
of  the  other  two  societies.  It  was  established  at  a  much  more  recent  date, 
and  although  it  shows  signs  of  vigorous  growth,  it  can  only  be  at  present 
regarded  as  immature  in  its  development.  These  facts  notwithstanding,  a 
no  less  useful  and  successful  career  may  be  predicted  for  this  society  than  has 
been  enjoyed  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  societies  established  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Survey  Committee  it  was  hoped 
that  members  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  and  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Societies'  committees  m:ght  have  been  included  in  that  committee, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  representatives  from  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society 
were  actually  appointed  to  serve,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  English 
Wholesale  Society  did  not  intend  to  make  similar  appointments  these  repre- 
sentatives were  withdrawn.  For  reasons  which  are  not  understood,  since 
they  have  never  been  fully  announced  or  explained,  the  English  Wholesale 
Board,  after  consideration  and  some  hesitation,  declined  the  invitation 
to  nominate  two  of  their  number  to  take  part  in  the  work,  at  the  same  time 
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sibling  that  it  could  not  be  seen  that  any  good  could  come  to  the  movement 
as  a  result  of  the  survey.  Regret  on  the  part  of  the  Survey  Committee  at 
this  decision  has  already  been  expressed,  and  it  need  not  be  further  alluded 
to  except  to  say  that  as  a  consequence  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached  and  the  recommendations  which  are  being  made  in  respect  to  the 
present  position  and  future  development  of  the  movement  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  are,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Wholesale  Society 
as  hereafter  explained,  the  outcome  of  the  examination  and  observations 
made  by  the  Survey  Committee  without  the  assistance  of  those  possessing 
intimate  interior  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 
In  regard  to  these  societies,  however,  a  set  of  questions  upon  certain 
important  points  has  been  submitted  to  the  respective  committees.  These 
questions  are  being  considered  by  the  committees,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
replies  will  be  forthcoming  from  all.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the 
report  such  replies  have  been  received  only  from  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Wholesale  Societies, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  may  here  be  well  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ment so  often  previously  made,  that  they  were  designed  to  effect  for  dis- 
tributive societies  the  same  kind  of  economies  in  the  purchase  of  commodities 
wholesale  as  the  societies  effect  for  their  members  in  purchasing  retail. 
By  organisation  for  wholesale  purposes  the  principle  of  collective  buying 
was,  so  to  speak,  applied  deeper  down.  Co-operators  in  their  corporate 
capacity  own  and  should  control  the  Wholesales  through  their  societies  in 
the  same  way  as  individually  they  own  and  control  their  local  societies. 
The  Wholesales  were  in  no  sense  intended  to  control  or  direct  the  Co-opera- 
tive Movement.  They  were  to  be  directed  and  controlled  by  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  important  but  well-defined  function  of  obtaining  supplies 
in  wholesale  quantities  for  ultimate  distribution  through  the  retail  societies 
to  individual  co-operators.  The  fact  that  the  Wholesale  Societies  have 
extended  their  operations  into  the  spheres  of  manufacture,  shipping, 
agriculture,  and  finance  in  nowise  alters  the  position.  The  true  purpose 
of  the  Wholesale  Societies  is  to  serve  the  movement.  Control  and  direction 
of  it  come  otherwise,  and  must  continue  so  to  come.  This  is  a  point  which 
is  often  lost  sight  of  because  it  is  so  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  vast  size  to 
which  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies  have  now  attained 
and  by  the  fact  that  their  operations  are  located  in  particular  centres,  where 
their  massive  buildings  and  huge  stocks  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  outward 
eye.  But  the  business  operations  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  are  spread 
all  over  the  Empire,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  multitudinous  small  purchases  of  millions  of  more  or  less 
Scattered  co-operative  units  that  the  Wholesale  Societies  stand  as  giants 
in  the  marts  of  commerce,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the  colonies 
and  in  foreign  countries  beyond  the  seas. 

Regarded  from  this   standpoint,   it   is   clearly  to    be  realised  that  as 
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collecting,  manufacturing,  producing,  and  financing  agencies  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  are  governed  and  limited  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  movement  generally  and  the  continued 
need  by  societies  of  the  services  which  the  wholesale  organisations  may 
be  able  to  render. 

It  is  often,  and  perhaps  too  commonly,  assumed  in  press  articles  and 
platform  addresses  that  since  as  an  organisation  the  Wholesale  Society  is 
centralised  and  in  it  certain  functions  are  concentrated  that  it  is  to  be 
expected  to  do,  and  is  capable  of  doing,  everything  which  the  societies 
constituting  the  membership  may  require.  The  general  acceptance  and 
adoption  of  such  a  conclusion  would  be  fatal  to  progress  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  as  democratic  organisations. 
Fortunately,  the  every-day  experiences  of  local  societies,  and  especially 
of  the  larger  ones,  supply  the  right  kind  of  corrective  to  what  might  other- 
wise become  a  widespread  and  serious  error. 

The  life,  energy,  and  driving  power  of  the  Co-operative  Movement 
cannot  be  permanently  directed  to  a  centre  or  confined  within  a  central 
organisation.  Life  has  to  be  lived  and  energy  expended  where  the  land 
is  being  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  the  people.  Hence,  although  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  co-operators  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  Wholesale  organisations  has  been  phenomenal,  rightly 
regarded  they  are  simply  the  outcome  of  the  greater  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  Whether  the  test  be  trade,  manufacture, 
agriculture,  or  finance  the  result  is  the  same.  The  aggregated  operations 
and  undertakings  of  the  local  societies  show  the  greater  power  of  expansion. 
When  the  societies  in  populous  centres  realise  this  power  more  thoroughly 
than  they  have  done  hitherto  and  regard  themselves  not  simply  as  businesses 
operating  in  their  respective  communities,  but  as  organisations  acting  on 
behalf  of  and  representing  such  communities,  their  development  will  be 
immensely  quickened  and  the  disparity  in  the  rate  of  growth  as  between 
them  and  the  Wholesale  organisations  will  become  greater.  The  possibilities 
of  development  in  respect  to  means  of  transport,  the  manufacture  of  locally 
consumed  commodities,  the  building  of  houses,  the  cultivation  of  land  as 
market  gardens,  the  raising  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  and  the  production 
of  milk  are  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  those  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  control  of  distributive  societies.  Proposals  to  embark  in  such  under- 
takings must,  it  would  seem,  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  after-war  pro- 
gramme of  large  numbers  of  urban  societies,  and  following  this  there  will 
of  necessity  be  a  corresponding  development  of  the  Wholesale  Societies 
and  a  much  needed  modification  of  their  internal  structures  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  new  strain  they  will  then  be  called  upon  to  bear.  This  con- 
sideration leads  naturally  to  the  examination  of  then  present  structure. 

STRUCTURE. 

Formed,  as  they  were,  by  retail  societies  to  supply  the  needs  of  such 
societies  in  the  same  way  as  retail  societies  supply  the  needs  of  their  individual 
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members,  it  was  natural  that  the  unit  of  membership  should  be  a  society 
and  that  the  membership  should  embrace  as  far  as  possible  all  those  societies 
doing,  or  desirous  of  doing,  business  with  them. 

On  the  financial  side,  it  was  equally  to  be  expected  that  societies 
desirous  of  securing  the  advantages  arising  from  the  joint  purchase  of  goods 
in  large  quantities  should  subscribe  the  capital  required  for  that  purpose, 
just  as  the  members  of  retail  societies  are  expected,  and  do,  supply  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  their  local  activities.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  the  capital  for  the  Wholesale  Society's 
purpose,  that  the  contribution  is  in  accordance  with  the  membership  con- 
stituting the  retail  societies  is  indeed  proportionate  thereto,  and  therefore 
in  slight  measure  only  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  any  given  society 
to  subscribe  capital. 

No  analogy  between  the  organisation  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  and 
the  retail  societies  exists  geographically. 

The  retail  societies  consist  of  members,  for  the  most  part,  living  together 
in  a  limited  area  and  in  close  touch  with  one  another.  The  members  of 
the  Wholesale  Societies  are  scattered  all  over  their  respective  countries, 
and  those  in  the  extreme  parts  are  very  remote  from  one  another.  In 
respect  to  Scotland  the  resulting  disadvantages  are  not  so  great  as  in  England 
and  Wales,  where  they  have  been  fairly  realised  and  some  attempt  made 
to  obviate  them  by  the  division  of  the  whole  area  to  be  served  into  three 
parts  corresponding  roughly  to  a  northern  division,  a  southern  division, 
and  an  intermediate  division.  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  this  sub-division  to 
be  carried  further,  and  as  to  whether  increased  efficiency  and  advantages 
would  not  result  therefrom. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  another  standpoint,  it  has  been  found  of  the 
utmost  advantage  for  the  English. and  Scottish  societies  to  combine  for 
specific  purposes,  and  the  occasions  for  such  united  action  are  likely  to  arise 
more  frequently  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The  certainty 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  occasions  has  become  so  strong,  that  the  proposal 
has  already  been  seriously  made  that  the  two  societies  should  become  one. 
If  the  general  trend  of  things  be  accepted  as  a  guide  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  this  proposal  will  ultimately  be  adopted,  and  that  such  adoption  will 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  societies  realise  that  mutual  absorption 
need  not  result  in  the  deadening  of  local  interest,  or  in  choking  the  springs 
of  local   initiative  or  a  diminution  in  local  control. 

In  the  latter  respects,  all  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  English 
and  Scottish  societies  applies  equally  to  the  Irish.  There  are  sufficient 
and  unanswerable  reasons  why  the  three  societies  while  remaining  three 
should  become  one,  local  and  racial  difficulties,  feelings,  and  aspirations 
notwil  hstanding. 

The  foregoing  statement  involves  a  seeming  contradiction,  but   what 

it   is  desired  to  express  is  that  there  should  be  a  real  organic  connection 
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between  the  three  societies,  and  not  a  merely  casual  and  more  or  less 
temporary  one,  for  some  particular  purpose  or  purposes,  and,  further,  that 
there  should  be  fusion  of  interests  in  such  a  way  that  local  responsibility 
would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  as  too  frequently  happens  when 
amalgamation  of  organisations  of  this  character  takes  place. 

Granted  that  such  a  union  as  that  now  suggested  might  be  effected, 
much  needed  devolution  and  decentralisation  would  not  be  long  in  coming. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Wholesale  structure,  while 
having  become  solidified  to  a  gratifying  and  remarkable  degree,  has,  in  the 
process,  assumed  a  rigidity  which,  in  the  case  of  the  English  society  at  least 
has  hindered  and  is  likely  to  further  hinder  what  may  be  teamed  lateral 
expansion. 

ACTIVITIES. 

During  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  two 
older  and  larger  Wholesale  organisations,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
and  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  there  has  been,  as  previously  remarked, 
an  astonishing  development  in  the  business  of  distribution  as  such.  Con- 
currently there  have  been  no  less  remarkable  developments  in  the  field 
of  production.  As  year  has  succeeded  year,  mills,  factories,  and  workshops 
have  been  acquired  or  erected  to  such  an  extent  that  a  really  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  commodities  delivered  to  the  retail  societies  are  now 
manufactured  in  the  works  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 

In  later  years  there  have  been  further  notable  developments  in  the 
way  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  this  not  only  in  the  home  countries  but 
in  the  colonies.  Quite  recently  such  purchases  have  been  supplemented 
by  the  purchase  of  coal  mines.  Further,  similar  acquisitions  are,  it  is 
generally  understood,  in  contemplation.  These  of  necessity  will  compel 
the  purchase  sooner  or  later  of  ships  for  purposes  of  transport  and  a  develop- 
ment of  shipping  activities  must  follow.  Out  of  all  these  will  arise  the 
necessity  for  bolder  adventure  in  the  realm  of  finance.  Thus  the  movement 
is  faced  with  the  important  question  as  to  whether  the  existing  structure 
of  the  organisation  and  the  present  methods  of  control  and  administration 
are  those  best  adapted  to  attain  the  end,  which,  from  the  beginning,  it  has 
set  itself  to  achieve,  viz.,  a  Democratic  and  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
The  answer  to  this  important  question,  as  far  as  the  Survey  Committee  is 
concerned,  is  not  affirmative.  The  directions  in  which  modification  appears 
to  them  to  be  necessary  will  be  indicated  hereafter.  Meantime  it  might  be 
of  advantage  to  consider  present  administrative  methods  more  fully. 

MANAGEMENT    AND    CONTROL. 

Tfie  Wholesale  Societies,  being  societies  of  societies,  they  have  quite 
naturally  adopted  forms  of  administration  which  are  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  societies  of  which  they  are  comprised. 

The  chief  features  of  such  administration  are  the  Management  Com- 
mittee and  the  quarterly  meeting. 
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The  Management  Committee  of  the  Wholesale  Societies,  as  of  retail 
societies,  is  a  representative  body  elected  by  the  members.  The  quarterly 
meeting  is  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  retail  societies  in  membership 
held  to  criticise  and  receive  or  reject  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
business  of  the  society  during  the  quarter  just  ended.  Time  and  experience 
have  shown  the  necessity  for  the  elaboration  of  both  these  administrative 
methods.  Thus,  management  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  by  a  spare-time 
committee  such  as  are  the  great  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  retail 
society  commit  (cos,  soon  became  impracticable.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  full-time  committees.  These  were  compensated  more  or  less 
adequately  for  their  services,  and  became  in  consequence  paid  officials. 

Following  this,  in  the  case  of  the  English  society,  as  its  ramifications 
extended  it  was  seen  to  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  splitting-up  of 
the  whole  area  covered  by  its  operations  into  divisions  and  that  each  member 
of  the  committee  should  be  associated  with  one  particular  division.  This 
arrangement  not  only  fixes  responsibility  with  greater  definiteness,  but 
results  in  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  travel  from  place  to  place. 
Even  so,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  members  of  the  committee  is  spent  in  railway  trains  and  the 
distances  travelled  by  them  in  a  year  are  enormous.  It  is  therefore  becoming 
evident  that  a  further  sub-division  is  imminent  and  that  the  policy  of  localisa- 
tion must  be  carried  further.  Other  large  concerns,  and  notably  certain 
banks,  having  branches  in  extended  areas  have  found  it  of  advantage  to 
appoint  local  resident  directors.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  and  with 
the  further  acquisition  of  landed  estates  it  will,  it  is  thought,  be  essential 
for  Ihe  English  society  to  adopt  this  or  a  similar  expedient. 

Such  a  coivrse  would  not  be  inconsistent,  or  interfere  in  any  way,  with 
the  suggested  amalgamation  of  the  three  Wholesale  organisations. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  control  by  the  members  over  the  policy  and 
business  of  the  "Wholesales,  it  is  found  in  England  that  as  with  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  so  with  the  quarterly  meeting,  extension  and  modification 
of  method  have  been  necessary.  Consequently,  instead  of  one  meeting 
held  at  a  given  centre  there  are  a  number  of  local  meetings  held  on  the  same 
day,  and  a  general  meeting  at  the  centre  the  following  week.  Such  an 
arrangement  has  many  advantages.  It  brings  bodies  of  people  together 
to  consider  and  discuss  their  own  business  in  the  various  localities,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  accommodated  as  a  whole  at  the  centre,  even  did  not 
the  difficulties  of  distance  and  expense,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  prevent 
them  getting  there.  It  also  brings  the  committee  into  contact  with  repre- 
entatives  of  societies  in  a  way  that  would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  Yet 
the  arrangement  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  ;  something 
more  than  has  yet  been  done  is  essential.  By  an  alteration  made  com- 
paratively recently  the  complete  position  of  the  society  is  only  placed  before 
the  members  twice  yearly.  The  meetings  at  which  the  business  is  considered 
are  held  at.  the  week-end,  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  to  be  precise.     The 
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delegates  meet  under  the  inconveniences  which  railway  travelling  subjects 
them  at  that  part  of  the  week.  It  is  found,  therefore,  that  the  meetings 
are  rarely  prolonged  over  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours.  Five  or 
six  hours  per  year — or  double  that  time  if  regard  is  had  to  the  interim 
meetings,  or  quadruple  if  the  general  meetings  are  regarded  as  additional 
to  the  local — can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  adequate  for  the  serious  discussion 
by  its  proprietors  of  the  affairs  of  a  highly  organised  business  with  a  turnover 
of  approximately  one  million  pounds  weekly.  To  continue  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  is  not  to  deal  with  a  great  democratically  owned  institution 
seriously.  No  less  time  than  two  days  should  be  devoted  every  half  year 
at  the  general  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet 
and  the  transactions  of  general  business,  if  the  societies  constituting  the 
Wholesale  Society  are  to  retain  any  grip  of  its  business  and  the  power  to 
direct  and  control  its  policy. 

Some  early  and  radical  change  would  also  appear  to  be  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  voting  at  these  meetings.  The  voting  power  of 
societies  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  shares  taken  up  by  them  ;  the  number 
of  such  shares  is  in  turn  regulated  by  the  number  of  members  constituting 
the  society.  This  is  a  fair  and  democratic  arrangement.  But  on  matters 
coming  to  the  vote  at  a  meeting,  the  voting  strength  of  each  society  is  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  delegates  it  has  sent  to  the  meeting.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  meetings  are  largely  held  at  fixed  centres,  and  that 
some  societies  are  remote  from  such  centres  and  because  of  expense  are 
not  largely  represented,  while  nearer  societies  may  send  to  the  meeting  the 
full  number  of  delegates  to  which  they  may  be"  entitled,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately seen  that  distant  societies  are  under  a  permanent  disability  in 
expressing  their  views  and  duly  recording  them  by  the  vote  as  compared 
with  societies  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting  place.  This  dis- 
ability could,  as  far  as  actual  voting  is  concerned,  be  immediately  lessened 
by  allowing  the  delegates  present  at  a  meeting  to  exercise  the  full  voting 
power  of  the  society  they  represented. 

At  this  point  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  difficulties  and  anomalies 
in  regard  to  voting  and  places  of  meeting  have  had  consideration  by  the 
committee  who,  in  order  to  obviate  them,  have  made  proposals  for  enabling 
matters  of  policy  and  questions  upon  which  there  is  divergence  of  opinion 
to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  societies  near  and  remote  by  referendum. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  proposals  are  not  regarded  as  adequate 
by  the  societies  comprising  the  federation  since  they,  after  discussion,  decided 
to  defer  the  whole  matter  and  resume  its  further  consideration  at  some 
period  following  the  cessation  of  the  war. 

EMPLOYEES. 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  Wholesale  Societies 
is  the  relationship  existing  between  the  societies  and  their  employees  which 
now  number   many  thousands.     The  amount   of   information  available  in 
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reaped   to  these  relationships  is  small  and  from  the  circumstances  already 

detailed  under  which  this  report  has  been  made  but  little  can  be  added. 
In  one  sense  the  service  in  either  of  these  great  institutions  of  the  people  is 
public  service  or  something  very  nearly  approaching  thereto,  and  the  Survey 
Committee  record  their  opinion  that  the  methods  and  terms  of  engagement 
of  employees,  and  especially  those  of  young  people,  should  become  as  widely 
known  and  as  easily  accessible  to  co-operators  as  are  similar  particulars 
of  conditions  of  engagement  in  the  public  service  to  the  public  generally — 
Co-operative  parents,  by  tho  tens  of  thousands,  have  children  fully  capable 
of  filling  positions  in  the  co-operative  service,  and  would,  it  is  certain,  welcome 
every  opportunity  of  making  honourable  application  on  behalf  of  and  sub- 
mitting the  capacity  of  their  children  to  fair  tests  with  a  view  to  filling  such 
positions  as  fall  vacant  from  time  to  time  or  require  filling  because  of  some 
new  departmental  or  general  development.  An  equitably  arranged  system 
of  entry  into  Co-operative  Wholesale  service  would,  it  is  felt,  be  welcomed 
by  the  movement  and  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  opinion  of  the  Survey 
Committee  for  such  a  system  to  be  devised. 

THE    WHOLESALE    SOCIETY    AND    PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION. 

At  a  time  when  the  work  of  the  Survey  Committee  had  been  con- 
siderably advanced  the  decision  was  made  by  Congress  that  a  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement  had  been  reached  when  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
direct  representation  in  Parliament.  The  effect  of  that  decision,  although 
not  yet  capable  of  being  fully  estimated,  is  certain  to  be  far-reaching. 
Equally  certain  is  it  also  that  it  will  be  important  to  the  future  of  organisa- 
tions of  such  magnitude  as  the  two  Wholesale  Societies  in  Great  Britain. 
Already,  as  a  result  of  representations  made  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  tho 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union  in  respect  to  the  part 
played  by  the  whole  movement  in  the  national  economy,  members  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Committee  have  been  appointed  to 
responsible  positions.  Other  members  of  the  committees  of  both  the 
English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies  have  been  appointed  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Union  to  represent  the  movement  on  the 
Consumers'  Council.  These  facts  and  the  acceptance  of  the  positions  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  point  to  possible  developments  in  respect 
:  o  public  service  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  recognised  and  provided  for 
in  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  two  organisations.  Clearly  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rendering  such  service  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
missed  but  availed  of  to  the  full,  and  equally  clearly  those  engaged  in  such 
service  on  behalf  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  cannot  perform  nor  should 
fchey  be  expected  to  perform  their  former  function  of  directing  the  business 
of  their  society.     This  matter  is  regarded  by  the  Survey  Committee  as  one 

reat  importance  and  as  one  which  is  likely  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the  end  of  the  war  and  afterwards, 
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Questions  relating  to  "constitution  and  administration" 
submitted  to  the    committees  of   the    wholesale    societies. 

With  the  object  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  respective  committees 
of  the  Wholesale  Societies  regarding  the  questions  relative  to  those  societies 
which  had  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  the  members  of  the 
Survey  Committee,  a  series  of  questions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Survey 
Committee  and  submitted  to  each  Wholesale  Committee.  These  questions 
were  accompanied  by  a  request  that  they  might  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittees and  an  expression  of  the  willingness  of  the  Survey  Committee  to 
take  part  in  a  joint  discussion  of  the  questions  at  a  time  and  place  suitable 
to  the  general  convenience.  An  appreciable  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
submission  was  made  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report 
the  only  response  that  had  been  received  was  from  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society,  by  whom  an  interview  was  offered.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  result  of  the  interview,  in  so  far  as  matters  relating  to 
"constitution  and  administration"  are  concerned,  is  given  hereafter. 
Meanwhile  the  actual  questions  affecting  "  constitution  and  administration  " 
are  subjoined. 

1.  Is  the  present  method  of  managing  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society's  business  by  the  committee  as  efficient  as  it  might  be,  having  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  business  ramifications  and  the  distances  to  be  travelled 
and  could  not  the  present  arrangement  be  supplemented  and  to  some  extent 
superseded  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  local  committees,  acting 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  central  body  ? 

2.  Is  it  not  thought  that  with  the  extension  by  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  in  land  ownership  and  control  of  raw  materials  from  overseas, 
some  re-arrangement  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  in  regard  to  sub-committees  is  necessary,  firstly,  with  the  object 
of  securing  that  an  expert  knowledge  of  a  particular  branch  may  be  obtained 
by  the  sub-committee  concerned,  and,  secondly,  that  such  sub-committee 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  particular 
branch  over  which  it  had  control  ? 

3.  Is  it  considered  that  under  present  arrangements  the  discussion 
of  the  Wholesale  Society's  business  at  the  quarterly  meetings  is  adequate 
and  helpful,  and  is  it  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
extension,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  meetings  at  which  the  report  and  balance 
sheet  are  discussed  by  the  members  ? 

4.  Having  regard  to  the  great  number  of  employees  now  engaged  by 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  would  it  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
institution  to  widen  the  scope  of  selection  by  making  widely  known  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  employment,  and  in  giving  preference  to  those 
who  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  the  position  they  seek  ? 

5.  In  view  of  prospective  co-operative  developments,  and  the  extended 
interest  which  must  be  taken  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  the 
movement  generally  in  national  affairs,  is  any  amendment  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  considered  necessary  and  desirable? 
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Replies  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that  no  communication  or  reply  in  respect 
to  these  questions  has  been  rece'ved  except  from  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society.  In  an  interview  between  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Wholesale  Committee  and  of  the  Survey  Committee  the  views  of  the  former 
were  expressed  as  follows  : — 

The  points  raised  in  Questions  1  and  2  hardly  affects  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Society  which  as  yet  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  way  of  business. 

With  regard  to  Question  3.  The  meetings  of  shareholders  had  formerly 
been  held  half-yearly.  This  arrangement  was  found  inconvenient  to  the 
members,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  meetings  are  now  held  once 
a  year  only.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  fairly  satisfactory  but 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  There  was  adequate  time  for  the  discussion 
of  the  business  of  the  society  but  the  meetings  did  not  last  longer  than  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

To  Question  4,  respecting  the  selection  of  employees,  the  answer  is 
that  the  society  had  asked  a  member  of  the  staff  to  prepare  an  examination 
scheme  so  as  to  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  selection  of  candidates  for 
employment. 

In  regard  to  Question  5,  it  was  thought  that  the  society  will  be  averse 
to  entering  into  politics,  and  consequently  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  con- 
sideration of  any  proposal  to  alter  the  constitution  for  this  purpose.  The 
rules  of  the  society  already  permit  joint  working  with  other  societies. 

(2)— THE    CO-OPERATIVE    PRODUCTIVE    FEDERATION. 

General. 

This  organisation,  as  its  title  in  some  measure  implies,  is  a  federation  cf 
those  co-operative  societies  known  as  productive  societies — or  societies  of 
producers — which  have  for  their  object  the  production  of  some  specific 
commodity  or  commodities,  the  members  of  such  societies  being  in  the  main 
workers  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  society  itself  is 
engaged  and  regularly  employed  by  the  society. 

Foundation  and  Objects. 
The  Federation  was  founded  in  1882,  and  is  registered  as  a  society  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  The  principal  object  of  its 
founders  was  to  obtain  the  capital  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
federated  societies.  Other  objects  were  the  furthering  of  combined  action 
on  the  part  of  the  federated  societies,  both  in  the  purchase  of  the  materials 
required  in  the  industrial  processes  carried  on  by  them,  and  in  the  disposal 
of  their  completed  products.  To  these  objects  has  been  added  propaganda 
having  for  its  purpose  the  formation  of  opinion  generally,  and  within  the 
co-operative  movement  particularly,  of  such  a  character  as  would  be  favour- 
able to  the  establishment  in  industry  of  "  Societies  of  Producers,"  and  would 
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result  in  the  unprejudiced  trial  and  use  of  the  commodities  the  societies 
produced. 

The  Federation  also  audits  accounts  for  the  federated  societies,  and 
watches  the  interests  of  the  societies  in  such  matters  as  the  assessing  of  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty.  In  this  latter  connection  it  has  successfully  specialised, 
with  the  result  that  the  societies  have  greatly  benefited  through  arrangements 
made  between  the  Federation  and  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities. 

The  Federation  acts  generally  in  the  capacity  of  adviser  to  the  co-partner- 
ship productive  movement  on  the  various  questions  that  arise  from  time  to 
time. 

Constitution  and  Methods. 

The  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  is  in  membership  with  the  Co- 
operative Union  Limited  and  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association. 

At  its  inception  membership  of  the  Federation  comprised  individuals  as 
well  as  societies.  Amongst  the  former  were  included  the  names  of  such 
enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  co-operation  as  Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  E.  0. 
Greening,  Joseph  Greenwood,  John  Hartley,  George  Newall,  and  J.  Lambert. 
The  present  rules  preclude  the  admission  of  individuals  as  members,  and 
provide  that  only  such  societies  and  companies  shall  be  admitted  as  by  their 
constitution  allow  the  workers  employed  by  them  to  become  members  and  to 
participate  in  respect  to  their  wages  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking. 

In  other  respects,  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  and  the  methods  of 
its  management  follow  the  general  lines  of  societies  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  Thus,  the  number  of  shares  to  be 
held  by  a  society  in  membership  is  determined,  in  regard  to  their  minimum, 
by  the  number  of  its  own  members.  The  shares  of  the  Federation  are  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £1,  but  all  shares  are  transferable.  Power  is  taken  to 
accept  loans  from  members  and  others  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Management  is  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
members,  and  all  members  of  the  committee  must  be  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  societies  comprising  the  Federation.  The  position  of  secretary  is 
permanent,  and  filled,  not  by  election,  but  by  appointment  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  of  management. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  members  of  the  Federation  agree  to  pay,  for 
the  purposes  of  propaganda,  an  annual  subscription  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  trade  done  by  each  member.  The  fund  so  obtained  is  devoted  to 
propaganda,  whilst  a  further  subscription  of  1  per  cent  of  the  federated 
societies'  annual  profits  is  applied  to  general  purposes  of  the  Federation. 

Realisation  of  Objects. 
The  first  object  for  which  the  Federation  was  established  has  been 
realised.  In  respect  to  the  supply  of  capital  required  by  the  societies  in 
membership  to  successfully  conduct  their  operations,  all  demands  can  be  met. 
These  demands,  it  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  Federation,  do  not  fall  so 
heavily  upon  it  as  they  conceivably  might  have  done,  the  supply  from  other 
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sources  having  been  of  an  exceedingly  generous  character.  Sympathetically 
disposed  individuals  in  the  various  localities  in  which  the  societies  operate 
have  directly  provided  considerable  amounts.  The  retail  societies  purchasing 
the  products  of  the  productive  societies  have  very  generally  subscribed,  in  the 
form  of  shares,  amounts  forming  a  much  larger  sum  in  the  aggregate  than 
that  subscribed  by  individuals.  In  respect  to  capital,  as  also  in  respect  to 
trade,  the  co-operative  movement  as  a  whole  has  realised  that  the  productive 
societies  have  claims  upon  it,  and  have  responded  to  such  claims  in  a  way 
which,  all  things  considered,  can  only  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

So  far  as  the  joint  purchase  of  materials  is  concerned,  comparatively  little 
progress  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Federation  as  such,  although  in  certain 
instances  societies  whose  products  are  similar,  or  approximately  similar,  in 
character,  have  combined  to  purchase  goods  needed  in  their  productive 
operations.  Such  purchases,  largely  of  an  experimental  nature,  are  it  is 
understood  still  being  made,  and  the  results  of  these  may  be  expected  to  lend 
to  further  developments  in  the  future. 

In  respect  to  the  associated  disposal  of  completed  products,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  In  the  year  1906  the  Federation  instituted  a  Joint 
Invoicing  Department,  by  means  of  which  the  customers  of  the  productive 
societies  were  enabled  to  enter  in  their  accounts  the  name  of  the  Federation 
instead  of  the  names  of  a  number  of  societies  whose  goods  they  were  buying. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  were  so  obvious  to  all  the  parties 
concerned  that  the  department  rapidly  developed  and  is  now  responsible  for  a 
joint  invoicing  business  of  upwards  of  £250,000  annually.  The  logical  out- 
come of  such  success  is  the  establishment  of  a  joint  travelling  agency.  This, 
although  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  joint  invoicing,  should 
prove  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantage  to  both  the  buying  and  selling 
societies. 

In  recent  years,  and  concurrently  with  the  development  of  international 
co-operation,  the  possibilities  of  opening  up  foreign  trade  have  been  discussed 
by  the  Federation.  But  for  the  war  it  is  probable  such  discussion  would  ere 
now  have  produced  tangible  results.  As  it  is,  progress  in  the  matter  is 
delayed  and  more  cannot  be  expected  to  be  made  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

In  the  matter  of  propaganda  the  activities  of  the  Federation  are  wide- 
spread, and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  therefrom  has  been  achieved. 
Lectures,  conferences,  and  meetings  are  continuously  arranged,  and  on 
encouraging  amount  of  interest  is  taken  in  the  subjects  brought  under  notice. 
On  the  side  of  literature  there  is  also  a  well  sustained  output,  and  for  the 
"Federation  Year  Book"  there  is  an  annually  increasing  demand.  Congress 
and  special  exhibitions  have  proved  important  aids  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  societies,  and  these  have 
been  supplemented  by  a  scheme  of  joint  advertising  of  such  goods. 

The  most  important  development  ever  undertaken  by  the  Federation  in 
respect  to  propaganda  was  that  of  the  appointment  in  1910  of  a  special  agent. 

S4 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  this  branch  of  the 
Federation's  work.  This  appointment  made  it  possible  for  the  aims  and 
objecte  of  the  Federation  to  be  personally  represented  to  management  and 
education  committees,  men's  and  women's  guilds,  the  various  associations  of 
co-operative  employees,  and  members  generally  throughout  the  movement. 
Although  this  particular  activity  has  been  temporarily  suspended  owing  to 
the  war,  the  appointment  of  this  special  agent  has  been  amply  justified  by 
results. 

FUTURE    NEEDS    AND    POSSIBILITIES. 
Finance. 

In  common  with  most  democratically  constituted  organisations  concerned, 
wholly  or  partially,  with  finance,  a  great  need  is  felt  by  the  Co-operative 
Productive  Federation  of  a  Central  Financial  Institution,  popularly  owned, 
wide  in  its  sympathies,  broad  in  its  outlook,  tolerant  in  its  administration, 
devoid  of  prejudice.  That  institution  is  undoubtedly  in  the  making ;  in  it 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Banking  Department  is  already  more  than  a 
corner-stone.  Of     it     the  ,  Co-operative     Productive     Federation     could 

advantageously  become  a  branch.  Acting  as  such  it  could  focus  upon  itself 
the  whole  of  the  operations  of  what  has  been  designated  the  productive  wing 
of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  so  exert  an  important  influence  in  the 
work  of  effecting  the  much  desired  co-ordination  of  the  parts  of  which  our 
great  movement  is  composed,  preparatory  to  the  extension  of  its  operations 
in  the  wide,  and  by  it  but  little  explored,  realms  of  mining,  transport,  and 
agriculture. 

Trade  and  Propaganda. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  societies  comprised  in  the 
Federation  fully  realise  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  associated  action 
and  enterprise.  That  such  should  be  the  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Of  necessity,  the  energies  of  a  group  of  workers  forming  a  productive  society 
are  concentrated  upon  their  own  society.  To  its  welfare  all  other  considera- 
tions are  subordinated.  Time  and  experience  alone  will  enable  them  to  take 
that  broader  outlook  in  which  the  local  society  shall  appear  as  a  constituent 
and  co-ordinated  part  of  a  developing  whole.  Hence  it  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended  that  the  fullest  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  undoubted 
possibilities  yet  latent  in  the  joint  buying  of  materials,  the  joint  selling  of 
commodities,  and  joint  propaganda  and  educational  work.  If  trade  with 
the  co-operators  of  other  countries  is  to  become  other  than  an  eminently 
desirable  thing  all  the  possibilities  mentioned  must  first  be  realised  to  the 
utmost. 

RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  ORGANISATIONS  AND  THE  MOVEMENT 

AS   A   WHOLE. 

The  relations  of  the  Federation  with  the  other  organisations  comprising 
(he  co-operative  movement  have  been  distinctly  helpful  n^  far  as  the  Federa 
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tion  itself  is  concerned.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  its  existence  would  have 
continued  with  difficulty,  whilst  its  sustained  progress  would  have  been 
impossible.  Even  the  conflict  which  has  been  waged  around  it,  and  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  has  been  of  advantage  in  that  it  has  made 
necessary  a  clear  definition  of  the  aims  of  the  Productive  Federation,  which 
definition  has  in  its  turn  enabled  the  co-operative  movement  as  a  whole  to 
perceive  that  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  is  only  to  be  established  by  the 
application  of  co-operative  principles  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and  not  by  the 
absorption  or  annihilation  by  one  particular  institution  of  all  other  co-operative 
enterprises.  Just  what  is  specifically  needed  in  respect  to  these  two  differing 
Federations — the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  and  the  Wholesale 
Societies — is  a  kind  of  court  of  reference,  to  which  all  difficulties  arising 
between  them  could  be  bi  ought  and  so  constituted  that  its  recommendations 
would  command  general  respect.  It  may  be  that  the  general  Co-operative 
Council  elsewhere  referred  to  would  furnish  the  elements  of  which  such  a 
court  should  be  comprised. 

Preliminary  to  this,  a  discussion  of  the  points  of  difference  and  difficulty, 
as  they  now  appear,  might  be  arranged.  That  such  a  discussion  should  take 
place,  the  Productive  Federation  is  understood  to  be  more  than  anxious.  No 
circumstances  more  favourable  than  the  present  could  be  conceived  of  for  an 
approach  to  be  made  towards  each  other  by  both  organisations.  The  wisdom 
of  all  possible  efforts  being  made  towards  an  understanding  is  indisputable, 
and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  would  be  more  welcomed  by  the  movement 
generally  were  such  an  understanding  to  be  reached.  More  than  ever  is  it 
necessary  that  a  united  front  should  be  presented  by  the  movement  to  the 
hostile  forces  which  surround  it  on  every  hand. 

THE   PLACE   OF   THE   FEDERATION    IN    THE   UNION. 

As  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  by  virtue  of  such  member- 
ship, the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  has  been  given  representation 
on  the  Exhibition  Committee,  the  Defence  Committee,  and  the  present  General 
Survey  Committee.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  such  representation 
should  be  extended  and  a  place  given  to  it  on  any  newly  constituted  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  There  is  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  repre- 
sentation. Legislation  in  the  future  is  more  likely  to  be  concerned  with 
methods  of  production  and  distribution  of  commodities  than  in  the  past.  The 
Federation  holds  a  place  in  the  field  of  production  which  is  unique.  This  has 
been  admitted  by  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities,  who  have  thought  well  that 
special  representations  on  account  of  its  component  societies  should  be  made 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  made  in  regard  to  the  retail  and  wholesale 
distributive  sections  of  the  movement. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  question  of  education.  The  development  of 
the  societies  forming  the  Fedeiation  has  probably  been  retarded  more  by  lack 
of  ('duration  on  the  part  of  it*  members  than  has  any  other  group  of  co- 
operative societies.      The  need  for  greater  educational  facilities  is  now  being 
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realised  by  them,  and  a  distinct  effort  to  obtain  such  facilities  is  at  present 
being  made.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  apart  from  the  general  educa- 
tional schemes  of  the  movement,  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  will  be  given  to  all  the  attempts  now  being  made, 
or  that  may  in  the  future  be  made,  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  co-operative 
producer.  No  matter  what  the  form  in  which  our  co-operative  movement 
may  be  eventually  cast,  he  is  absolutely  essential.  His  energy  will  always 
be  needed ;  his  faculties  demand  and  will  repay  cultivation  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible. 

H.-THE  INTERNATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  ALLIANCE. 

The  Internationa]  Co-operative  Alliance  is  an  organisation  comprising 
individuals,  corporations,  co-operative  societies,  associations,  federations,  and 
unions  of  co-operative  societies,  and  societies  having  for  their  object  the 
development  of  co-operation. 

The  test  for  the  admission  of  an  individual  to  the  Alliance  is  that  he  shall 
be  distinguished  by  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  co-operation.  The  test 
for  admission  of  societies  is  that  they  shall  be  either  co-operative  societies 
at  work  or  societies  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  co-operative  principles. 
In  these  particulars  there  are  no  distinctions  of  race  or  nationality.  All 
peoples  are  alike,  equal. 

The  objects  of  the  Alliance  are  fully  set  out  in  the  articles  of  association, 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  ascertaining   and  propaganda  of  co-operative  principles   and 
methods. 

(b)  The  promotion  of  co-operation  in  all  countries. 

(c)  The   keeping   up   of    friendly   relations   between   the   members   of 
the  Alliance. 

(d)  The  collection  and  unification  of  co-operative  statistics. 

(e)  The  provision  of   information  and   the   encouragement  of  studies 
concerning  co-operation. 

(/)  The    promotion    of    trading    relations    between    the    co-operative 

organisations  of  the  various  countries. 

Subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  International  Congress,  held  every  three 
years,  the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  are  controlled  by  a  central  committee,  to 
which  the  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain  nominates  for  election  seven 
representatives.  Under  existing  arrangements,  five  of  these  seven  repre 
sentatives  form  the  Executive  body  of  the  Alliance,  it  having  been  determined 
by  the  representatives  of  all  countries  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Execute 
to  be  comprised  exclusively  of  representatives  of  the  same  nationality. 
Doubtless  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  be  considered  preferable  to  hw: 
an  Executive  of  mixed  nationality,  and  for  this  body  to  hold  its  meetings  in 
different  countries  by  rotation. 

As  between  the  members  of  the  Alliance  and  on  behalf  of  the  co-operators 
of   different  countries  the   committees  of  the  unions   and    federations   in    the 
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respective    countries    are   the    connecting    and    responsible    bodies.      In    these 
respects  the  committees  referred  to  have  laid   upon  them  the  obligations  and 
charged  with  the  powers  which  follow  :  — 

(a)  They  propose  to  the  Congress  the  representatives  for  the  Central 
Committee. 

(b)  They  nominate  substitutes  for  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
who  have  retired  before  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  office  or  who  are 
prevented  from  attending  a  meeting. 

(c)  They  act  as  channels  of  communication  between  the  Aliiance  and 
their  members  in  the  land  in  question,  and  see  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties. 

(d)  They  certify  the  delegates  of  Congress  representing  their 
organisation. 

(e)  They  nominate  the  correspondents  for  the  journal  of  the  Alliance. 
(/)  They    appoint    the    necessary    committees    to    arrange    for    the 

Congress  and  make  suggestions  to  the  Central  Committee   as  to  matters 

to  be  dealt  with. 

(g)   They  furnish  a  yearly  report  on  their  work  and    on  the  general 

situation  of  co-operation  in  the   country. 

The  Executive  of  the  Alliance,  being  wholly  British,  the  office  of  the 
Alliance  is  in  London,  and  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Alliance  is  held 
by  a  British  co-operator. 

The  established  means  of  communication  between  members  of  the  Alliance 
in  the  different  countries  is  the  International  Co-operative  Bulletin.  This  is  a 
monthly  periodical,  edited  and  published  in  this  country,  and  containing 
particulars  of  co-operative  progress  throughout  the  world  and  of  events  of 
international  co-operative  importance  which  happen  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  war  conditions  have  caused  the 
suspension  of  relationship  and  courtesies  between  so  many  countries.  Co- 
operators  in  all  lands  doubtless  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  all  strengthened 
and  renewed  as  early  as  possible  after  the  war  has  come  to  an  end. 

In  some  respects,  and  with  regard  to  certain  countries,  such  renewal  will 
doubtless  be  very  difficult.  It  will  be  none  the  less  necessary,  if  co-operation 
is    to    play   that   part    in    world    affairs    in    the    future   that,    in   the   opinion 

hose  who  have  faith  in  its  power  and  efficacy,  it  is  destined  to  play. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  co-operative  movement  in,  its  international 
aspect,  such  relationships  as  had  been  established  between  co-operators  in 
different  countries  did  not  include  to  any  appreciable  extent  trading  relation- 
ships the  exchange  of  co-operatively  produced  commodities.  Community  of 
sentiment  had  not  developed  into  community  of  interest.  When  it  has  so 
developed   it  will  become  more  difficult  than   it  has  on   this  occasion  proved 

irge  the  common  people  of  all  countries  to  regard  one  another  as  enemies 
and  adopt   measures  and  prepare  the  means  for  mutual   destruction.     It  has 

i  truly  said  that  "  co-operation  is  life." 

Prom   what  has  been  already  stated,   it  will  have  been  inferred  that  the 
unions    in    some    countries   are   themselves   the    members    of    the    Alliance    and 
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represent  and  pay  the  subscriptions  of  the  individual  societies  of  which  the 
may  be  composed.  In  this  country  individual  societies  are  also  member 
of  the  Alliance,  and  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred.  Their  subscriptions 
however,  are  collected  by  the  Union  and  paid  over  to  the  Alliance  in  on 
sum.  By  undertaking  this  duty  on  behalf  of  British  societies,  the  Co-operativ 
Union  in  this  country  makes  acknowledgment  of  its  responsibilities  in  respec 
to  stimulating  interest  in  international  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Britis 
co-operators. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  International 
Co-operative  Alliance,  the  opinion  may  be  confidently  expressed  that  fchil 
work  will  be  greatly  extended  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  Internationa 
co-operation  is  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  "  League  o 
Nations."  Without  such  a  faith  there  would  seem  to  be  no  well- founds 
belief  in  human  progress.  /  In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  society  of  th 
future,  co-operation  has  taken,  and  is  fulfilling,  its  part.  It  is  not  a  littl 
thing  that  under  its  auspices  and  at  its  National  and  International  Congress 
people  otherwise  regarding  one  another  as  aliens  come  together  as  brothers 
and,  as  has  been  well  said  at  one  of  such  gatherings,  as  citizens  of  a  Stat 
which  has  no  frontiers. 

Recommendations. 

In  view  of  present  circumstances  and  of  the  necessarily  inadequate  treat 
ment  of  the  subject  of  international  co-operation  in  this  report,  it  would  b 
invidious,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  present  a  series  of  recommendations.  Thos< 
however,  which  are  made  and  presented  hereunder  are  made  in  a  trul 
sympathetic  spirit,  and  with  an  ardent  belief  that  the  future  holds  much  i 
its  hands  for  international  co-operation. 

The  recommendations  of  this  Survey  Committee  are-  - 

1.  That  the  Co-operative  Union,  through  its  Education  and  Public; 
tions  Committee,  should  make  a  serious  attempt  to  arouse  interest  o 
the  part  of  committees  and  officials  of  societies  and  of  co-operatoi 
throughout  the  country  in  the  subject  of  international  co-operation,  i 
order  that  its  extreme  importance  may  be  fully  realised,  and  a  greo 
accession  of  membership  may  accrue  to  the  International  Co-operativ 
Alliance. 

2.  That  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  in  conjunction  wit 
the  agencies  engaged  in  co-operative  production  in  this  country,  be  urge 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  international  co-operative  trade  and  tak 
practical  steps  to  open  up  channels  through  which  exchanges  of  c< 
operatively  produced  commodities'  may  be  made  by  the  people  of  th 
different  nations  comprising  the  Alliance. 

W.  Gregory,  Chairman.  \ 
W.  T.  Charter.  Survey 

J.  Pollitt.  I      Constitution 

W.  H.  Watkins.  Sub-Committee., 

T.  Horrocks,  Secretarv.   / 
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TRADE  (PRODUCTION   AND   DISTRIBUTION)  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Hvcoiuiueudatious  in  regard  to 
RETAIL  DISTRIBUTIVE  CO-OPERATION. 


In  the  Interim  Report  presented  by  the  Survey  Committee  to  the 
Lancaster  Congress,  the  growth  of  the  Retail  Distributive  Cooperative 
.Movement  since  1881  was  reviewed.  Since  the  presentation  of  that  report 
the  committee  have  continued  their  investigations  and  consideration  of  this 
section  of  co-operative  activities,  and  now  present  their  conclusions, 
suggestions,  and  recommendations.  These  suggestions,  for  convenience  of 
treatment  and  reference,  are  grouped  under  headings  coiresponding  to  those 
employed  in  the  Interim  Report  presented  to  the  Lancaster  Congress.     Certain 

ions  of  this  part  of   the  committee's  report  referring  to  Wholesale   Co 
operation.   Co-operative  Production,   Agricultural   Co-operation,   International 
Co-operation,  Labour,  and  Welfare  Work  are  incomplete,  and  will  therefore 
be  presented  later  in  accordance  with  the  introduction  to  the  general  report. 

-MEMBERSHIP. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  Lancaster  Congress, 
statistics  were  given  showing  the  strength  of  co-operative  membership  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  relation  of  this  co-operative 
membership  to  the  population  in  various  counties  and  countries.  Tables 
showing  the  proportion  of  co-operative  membership  to  population  in  the 
different  counties  of  Scotland  are  given  as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and 
supplement  those  for  England  and  Wales  previously  supplied  and  now 
repeated  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  Survey  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  membership  is  in  no  district  as  complete  as  it  might  be,  or 
should  be;  and  they  would  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  movement 
I  •  the  extremely  low  membership  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  considering  means  whereby  the  membership  of  the  retail  distributive 
movement  might  be  increased,  the  committee  have  been  impressed  with — 

(1)  The    necessity    of    bringing    home    to    co-operators    and    nou 
co-operators  the  possibilities  of  the  movement  as  a  power  for  improving 
the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  particularly  the  working  classes; 

(2)  The  importance  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  a  larger  number 
of  people  in  the  social  aspirations  of  the  movement; 

(3)  The  desirability  of  widening  co-operative  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  touching  co  operative  members  at  more  points  of  their 
lives;    and 

(4)  The  desirability  of  making  nominal  members  into  conscious 
and  active  co  operators, 
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The  committee  have  also  been  impressed  with  the  waste  of  effort  due  to 
overlapping  and  the  growth  of  an  unco-operative  spirit  resulting  from  the 
same  cause.  They  have  been  further  conscious  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  small  societies  because  they  are  small,  and  large  societies  because  they  are 
large.  It  is  with  these  circumstances  in  mind  that  the  following  suggestions 
have  been  formulated. 

(1)  Increasing   Membership. 

(a)  Appointment  of  Canvassers. 

In  order  to  increase  co-operative  membership  in  districts  where  the 
movement  is  already  established,  the  committee  strongly  urge  the  appoint- 
ment, by  societies,  of  canvassers.  In  districts  where  large  societies  operate, 
more  than  one  whole-time  canvasser  may  be  required  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
small  societies,  the  canvassers  might  be  part-time  workers.  Such  part-time 
canvassers  miglrt  be  persons  already  employed  by  the  society,  or  they  might 
be  members  of  the  committee  or  other  persons  appointed  to  an  honorary  or 
paid  post  for  canvassing  duties.  The  canvassers,  whether  in  small  or  large 
societies,  should  be  persons  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
familiar  with  the  organisation  and  ideals  of  the  co-operative  movement,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  local  society,  in  order  that  they  can  present  the 
case  for  co-operation  effectively  to  non-members  and  secure  their  allegiance 
to  the  movement. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  canvassers  should  be  trained 
for  their  work  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  achieved  ;  and  they  there- 
fore recommend  Congress  to  instruct  the  Central  Board  to  arrange  training 
classes  for  canvassers  in  various  centres,  so  that  societies  which  decide  to 
appoint  canvassers  can  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  men  and  women 
suitably  prepared  for  canvassing  duties. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Organiser*. 

In  districts  where  the  movement  is  not  yet  firmly  established,  or  not 
established  at  all,  the  committee  recommend  the  Central  Board  to 
appoint  special  organisers  for  the  purpose  of  developing  interest  in 
co-operation.  These  organisers  should  be  supported  by  adequate  advertising 
and  by  the  holding  of  meetings  of  a  suitable  character  made  attractive  in  the 
many  ways  that  are  now  available.  For  the  service  of  the  canvassers 
appointed  by  societies  and  of  the  organisers  appointed  by  the  Central 
Board,  suitable  literature  should  be  prepared  where  it  does  not  already  exist. 
Some  of  this  literature  should  be  suitable  for  house-to-house  distribution,  and 
should  be  so  distributed,  whilst  literature  of  a  suitable  character  should  also 
be  available  for  distribution  and  sale  at  any  meetings  which  may  be  held.  The 
canvassers  and  organisers  should  make  a  special  point  of  visiting  meetings  of 
trade-union  branches,  and  should  seek  permission  to  address  meetings  of 
societies,  such  as  literary  societies  and  improvement  classes,  where  speakers 
on  social  subjects  are  usually  welcome. 
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(c)  Advertising. 

In  addition  to  the  advertising  already  suggested,  the  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  every  few  years  there  should  be  instituted  a  national  co- 
operative advertising  scheme,  in  the  preparation  and  working  out  of  which 
all  sections  of  the  movement  should  be  invited  to  co-operate.  In  this 
advertising  and  propaganda  scheme,  both  national  and  local  newspapers 
should  be  employed,  the  posting  stations  should  be  used,  out-door  meetings 
should   be  arranged,   cinematograph  displays  of  co-operative  films  should   be 

n,  and  exhibitions  of  co-operative  productions  should  be  organised.  The 
of  this  national  campaign  might  appear  heavy  at  first ;  but,  considering 
the  size  of  the  movement  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a 
campaign,  £100,000,  or  even  £200,000,  would  be  a  comparatively  small 
amount  to  be  expended.  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  the  Co-operative  Union 
to  direct  this  National  Advertising  Propaganda  Campaign ;  but  the  assistance 
of  the  wholesale  societies,  the  productive  societies,  and  the  retail  distributive 
societies  should  be  sought.  The  Survey  Committee  note  with  satisfaction 
that  one  such  national  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Swansea  Congress.  They 
suggest  that  such  a  campaign  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
special  propaganda  department  organised  at  the  Union's  headquarters  to 
direct  these  campaigns  and  other  propaganda  work.  In  another  section  of 
their  report  the  committee  recommend  the  organisation  of  a  Propaganda 
Department  at  the  Union's  headquarters. 

(2)  Increasing  Loyalty  of  Present  Members. 

To  increase  the  loyalty  of  present  members  is  obviously  one  of  the  duties 
of  co-operative  education;  and  the  Survey  Committee  have  already  made 
recommendations  in  regard  to  education  in  their  report  to  the  Swansea 
i 'uiigress.  They  would  take  this  opportunity,  however,  of  making  a  strong 
recommendation  that  those  engaged  in  the  trading  activities  of  the  movement 
should  realise  that  active  co-operation  with  co-operative  educational  com- 
mittees is  essential  if  a  loyal  membership  is  to  be  secured.  The  Survey 
Committee  would  again  emphasise  the  importance  of  extending  co-operative 
education  to  a  study  of  social  questions  and  the  relation  of  the  co  operative 
movement  thereto,  as  well  as  to  a  study  of  the  problems  associated  with 
co-operative  trade  and  organisation.  In  this  work,  the  heartiest  co-operation 
between  the  trading  and  educational  committees  of  local  societies  is  essential; 
and  the  Survey  Committee  would  therefore  again  emphasise  the  importance 
securing  this  co-operation  as  suggested  in  their  report  to  the  Swansea 
('•ingress. 

Outside  the  direct  work  of  educational  organisations  in  increasing  loyalty 
and  trade,  there  are.  however,  some  points  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn. 
In  the  first  place,  trading  committees  might  make  more  use  of  the  facilities 
provided  at  shopping  centres  to  distribute  co-operative  literature  and  the  sale 
of  co-operative  publications  as  a  means  of  strengthening  co-operative  opinion 
and  loyalty.  The  canvassers  already  suggested  might  be  partly  employed  in 
waiting   upon   those  members  of   the  society   whose   interest   was   apparently 
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weakening  and  whose  purchases  were  falling.  They  would  then  be  able  to 
discover  causes  of  this  weakening  of  loyalty,  and,  by  reporting  to  the  com 
mittee  of  their  society,  enable  the  committee  to  remedy  any  defects  which 
were  responsible  for  it.  An  increase  in  business  efficiency  would  also  tend  to 
strengthen  loyalty  and  increase  membership ;  and  upon  this  point  suggestions 
are  made  in  a  later  part  of  the  report. 

As  a  means  of  reaching  members  at  more  points  of  their  lives  than  at 
present,  the  committee  would  repeat  the  suggestion  made  in  their  report  to 
the  Swansea  Congress,  viz.,  that  educational  work  should  be  extended  both 
amongst  juniors  and  adults,  and  that  classes  in  a  larger  number  of  subjects  be 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  members  and  retaining  their  interest. 
Men's  guilds  and  women's  guilds  should  be  encouraged,  and  not  only  should 
accommodation  be  provided  by  committees  for  the  meetings  of  the  guilds  and 
other  co-operative  organisations  associated  with  the  society,  but  the  com 
mittee  members  themselves  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of 
these  organisations.  The  formation  of  social  and  recreational  clubs  of  various 
kinds  connected  with  the  society  should  also  be  encouraged.  Some  societies 
have  literary  societies,  others  debating  societies,  others  rambling  clubs  and 
sports  clubs  of  various  kinds;  and  organisations  of  this  nature  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  providing  for  members,  opportunities  of  linking 
themselves  up  more  closely  with  their  society. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  co-operation  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  and 
sustained  by  the  opening  of  rooms  for  social  and  recreative  purposes.  The 
political  parties  and  other  organisations  have  their  clubs,  which  serve  useful 
purposes ;  and  good  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  movement  if  local 
societies  also  arranged  social  clubs  for  their  members.  Concerts  for  young 
and  old  should  be  provided,  not  as  a  substitute  for  class  work,  as  happens 
in  some  societies,  but  as  part  of  the  social  activities  of  the  society.  Though 
public  libraries  have  now  to  a  great  extent  relieved  co-operative  societies 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  these  establishments,  there  still  seems  to  be 
the  need  for  small  select  libraries  of  economic  and  co-operative  literature ; 
and  the  use  of  such  libraries  should  be  fostered  as  a  means  of  attaching  the 
members  more  closely  to  their  society  and  increasing  their  fitness  for  the 
fulfilling  of  their  obligations  to  it. 

Where  no  suitable  local  facilities  exist,  every  local  society  should  provide 
a  supply  of  sick-room  appliances  for  the  service  of  its  members ;  and,  in  other 
ways,  that  will  be  revealed  to  enterprising  committees,  should  seek  to  make 
the  society  increasingly  useful  to  its  members.  These  are  merely  some 
suggestions  of  the  things  that  might  be  done  to  cause  co-operation  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  movement  and  others,  and 
secure  their  closer  connection  with  the  local  society  and  the  wider  movement. 

(3)  Overlapping. 

Overlapping  may  exist  in  the  following  forms  : — 

(a)  Shops  of  competing  societies  may  exist  side  by  side  and  serve 
the  same  people. 
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(6)  Two   or    more    societies   in    adjoining    districts,    without   over 
lapping  of  shops,  may  deliver  goods  within  one  another's  area. 

In  regard  to  overlapping  of  the  first  kind,  two  solutions  may  be  offered. 

Amalgamation;  (2)  transfer  of  shops  and  the  defining  of  areas  of 
the  two  societies.  The  decision  as  to  which  of  these  two  methods  is  the 
most  suitable  must  depend  upon  local  circumstances.  In  any  case,  goodwill 
between  the  two  societies  is  required,  and  also  willingness  to  accept  the 
friendly  intervention  of  the  Co-operative  Union  as  conciliator  and  arbitrator 
in  cases  of  difference  of  opinion.  In  another  section  of  our  report  we  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  Co-operative  Union  and  cases 
of  overlapping  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  Union  to  societies  that  do  not  accept 
its  decision  in  regard  to  cases  of  overlapping  referred  to  it. 

The  second  kind  of  overlapping  can  best  be  met  by  arranging  boundaries 
and  securing  loyalty  to  boundary  agreements,  with  an  undertaking  to  accept 
the  friendly  arbitration  of  the  Co-operative  Union  in  cases  of  dispute.  It 
is  important  for  the  various  committees  of  the  Co-operative  Union  charged 
with  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  to  create  the  conciliatory  spirit 
between  societies,  for  personal  considerations  rather  than  mechanical 
difficulties  of  administration  are  often  the  principal  stumbling  block.  It 
frequently  happens  that  overlapping  and  competition  between  neighbouring 
it's  i.~  due  to  competition  by  dividend;  and  the  Survey  Committee  are 
oi  the  opinion  that  excessive  dividends,  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
members  from  another  society,  ought  to  be  discouraged.  To  avoid  the  evils 
of  overlapping  of  deliveries,  the  Survey  Committee  recommend  neighbouring 
societies  to  agree  to  a  boundary  line  beyond  which  they  will  not  deliver,  or 
accept  new  members.  Where,  as  frequently  happens,  members  go  outside 
the  area  of  their  own  society  and  patronise  another  one  because  of  superior 
trade  facilities  offered  by  the  more  distant  society,  and  where  this  is  due  to  a 
larger  society  having  more  departments  than  can  be  provided  by  the  society 
nearest  to  the  member,  the  committee  suggest  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  members  of  the  smaller  society  to  buy  from  the  larger  society  with 
a  ticket  provided  by  their  own  society.  Where  the  desire  to  patronise  the 
more  distant  society  is  due  to  superior  business  administration  and  better 
service,  the  raising  of  the  business  efficiency  of  the  less  efficient  society  is  the 
obvious  remedy  ;  but  this  is  a  reform  and  improvement  for  the  members  ~>f 
that  society  to  secure  rather  than  the  Survey  Committee. 

(4)  DrFFTf-rr  riF.s  of  Small  Societies  and  Large  Societies. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  small  societies  are  chiefly  those  connected 

with  the  fewness  of  departments  and  the  small  scale  of  operations,  preventing 

the  attainment  of  economy  of  management  and   that  variety  and  high-class 

vice  which  a  large  society  can  provide.     One  remedy  for  this  is  for  small 

societies  to  amalgamate  where  this  is  practicable,  or  enter  into  relations  with 

some  neighbouring  large  society  for  the  purpose    of  enabling  the  members  of 

li>'  small  society   to   obtain   from    the   larger   one   such   things   as   the  larger 

society   can   provide   and    the   smaller   one    canno't.       As   the   (smaller   soci 
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increases  its  membership  and  can  increase  its  facilities,  the  necessity  for  the 
assistance  of  the  larger  society  will  become  less,  but  it  may  meet  the  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  small  society  for  a  long  time.  There  are  cases  where 
a  small  society  is  a  member  of  a  neighbouring  larger  society,  and  this  facilitates 
the  purchasing  of  goods  from  the  larger  society  by  members  of  the  smaller 
society,  and  the  practice  might  be  extended  with  advantage. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  co-operative  spirit  and  loyalty 
are  usually  stronger  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  societies,  and  they 
attach  great  importance  to  these  advantages  of  small  societies  and  consider 
that  the  advantages  of  co-operation  should  not  be  considered  merely  in  terms 
of  trade  and  profits.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  too,  that  the  interest  of  members, 
as  evidenced  by  their  attendance  at  monthly  or  quarterly  meetings,  is  weaker 
in  the  large  societies  than  in  the  small  ones.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing 
this  interest  an  extension  of  the  educational  and  social  activities  of  the  larger 
societies  is  an  urgent  necessity  ;  and  where  local  guilds  can  be  established  or 
social  clubs  formed  they  offer  means  of  increasing  district  interest  in  the 
operations  of  the  society.  District  committees'  and  district  members'  meetings 
can  also  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  providing  opportunities  for  fostering 
the  interest  of  members  in  large  societies. 

It  is  suspected  that  in  some  societies  the  growth  of  membership  and  trade 
has  been  so  great  that  the  methods  of  management,  which  were  suitable  when 
the  society  was  small,  are  no  longer  able  to  secure  the  most  efficient  administra- 
tion. The  Survey  Committee  therefore  suggest  that  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  few  of  the  large  societies  be  arranged  with  a  view  to 
investigating  the  methods  must  suitable  for  organising  large  societies,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  business 
administration  during  recent  years  in  order  to  secure  such  improvements  as 
will  enable  the  advantages  of  large-scale  operations  to  be  secured  without  the 
disadvantages.  The  committee  recommend  the  Co-operative  Union  to  con- 
vene such  conferences  which  might  well  be  organised  in  conjunction  with  the 
Union's  Trade  Information  Bureau.  The  committee  also  recommend  the 
development  of  research  work  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  problems  of 
large-scale  operations. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  much  work 
is  at  the  present  time  expected  of  the  managers  of  most  societies.  In  their 
opinion,  the  work  of  a  large  society  requires  the  appointment  of  a  general 
manager  without  departmental  responsibilities.  He  should  be  a  man  of  wide 
outlook  and  experience,  with  knowledge  of  finance  and  business  organisation, 
able  to  act  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  committee  and  to  advise  them  on 
the  wider  questions  of  business  policy.  His  work  and  that  of  the  committee 
should  be  clearly  distinguished,  the  committee  devoting  themselves  to 
questions  of  general  policy  and  giving  to  the  manager  fairly  wide  powers,  so 
that  he  may  exercise  initiative  as  well  as  control.  He  should  certainly  keep 
the  committee  well  informed  as  to  his  plans  and  work ;  but  he  should  have 
considerable  freedom,   the  absence  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  stifling 
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initiative  and  preventing  our  societies  from  reaching  their  highest  success. 
Too  much  detail  work  is  expected  from  the  manager  at  present;  and  he  is 
frequently  overworked,  so  that  he  has  neither  the  freshness  of  mind  nor  the 
width  of  outlook  which  managers  of  competing  concerns  can  cultivate  because 
of  their  more  suitable  conditions.  The  Survey  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion,  also,  that,  speaking  generally,  the  salaries  of  managers  are  inadequate 
having  regard  to  the  work  and  responsibilities  which  managers  have  to  under- 
take ;  and  they  recommend  consultation  between  the  Co-operative  Union  and 
the  National  Co-operative  Managers'  Association  and  the  Co-operative 
Secretaries'  Association  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  salaries 
to  which  the  official  approval  of  Congress  could  be  given.  The  Survey 
Committee  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  business  management  if  managers  were  given  greater  opportunities 
of  making  visits  to  centres  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  studying  methods  of  management  and  getting  new  ideas.  The  committee 
feel  that  the  wider  outlook  and  mental  stimulus  which  managers  would  derive 
from  such  visits  would  react  upon  the  management  of  co-operative  societies  in 
general  and  amply  repay  the  societies  which  were  enterprising  enough  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  now  made.  One  society  some  years  ago  did  send  its 
manager  to  America  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  testimony  is  available  of  the 
excellent  results  of  this  visit.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  United  Co-operative 
Baking  Society  of  Glasgow  arranged  for  visits  of  selected  employees  to  various 
industrial  centres  where  there  were  special  objects  of  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  welfare  of  the  worker  and  the  raising  of  business 
efficiency,  and  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  "education  by  impression" 
is  considered  to  have  produced  excellent  results. 

In  consonance  with  their  recommendations,  as  presented  to  the  Swansea 
Congress,  the  Survey  Committee  would  again  emphasise  the  importance  of 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  managers,  secretaries,  and 
the  managerial  and  secretarial  staffs  as  a  means  of  promoting  business 
efficiency  ;  and  this  training  should  not  only  be  in  the  routine  work  of  a 
manager  or  secretary,  but  also  in  the  broader  aspects  of  business  organisation 
and  administration. 

If  a  conference  of  representatives  of  a  few  societies  working  under  some- 
what similar  conditions,  such  as  suggested  above  is  arranged,  the  better 
organisation  of  co-operative  societies,  details  of  the  cost  of  administering 
various  departments,  and  the  desirability  of  adopting  various  changes  could 
well  be  discussed  with  a  view  to  securing  an  improvement  in  business 
efficiency.  There  should  also  be  held  annually,  during  Congress  week  or  at 
some  other  convenient  time  of  the  year,  a  special  conference  or  congress  to 
discuss  trade  and  business  matters  of  a  technical  nature.  The  possibility 
of  adopting  the  best  features  of  scientific  management  should  also  be  considered. 

CAPITAL. 
The  committee,  in  their  report  submitted  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  gave 
statistics  showing  the   amount  and    distribution   of   capital    holding  in   retail 
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distributive  societies.  They  are  now  able  to  supplement  the  information  then 
given  by  tables  (see  Appendix  B)  showing  the  amount  of  transferable 
share  capital,  the  amount  of  withdrawable  share  capital,  and  the  nature 
of  the  loan  capital  held  at  the  end  of  1916.  The  committee,  also,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  movement  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  which  is  not  yet  employed  co-operatively.  They  think  that  these 
sums  should  be  more  co-operatively  employed,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
considerably  increased.  They  view  with  regret  the  apathy  which  exists  in 
some  societies  with  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  for  they  feel  that 
if  the  movement  is  to  realise  its  objects  fully  it  can  do  so  by  only  becoming 
the  acceptor  of  larger  amounts  of  capital  from  the  members  of  the  movement. 
For  the  purpose  of  increasing  capital  the  Survey  Committee  make  the 
following  suggestions  : — 

(1)  That  societies  should  remove  all  restrictions  at  present  imposed 
by  rules  preventing  them  from  taking  the  £200  permitted  by  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts. 

(2)  That  the  movement  should  press  for  the  removal  of  the  £200 
limit  upon  share  holding  now  imposed  by  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts. 

(3)  That  societies  should  revise  their  rules  which  fix  differential 
rates  of  interest,  causing  the  rate  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  the 
member  has  invested  or  spent.  They  recommend  that  one  rate  of 
interest  be  paid  for  all  share  capital  deposited  by  a  member,  irrespective 
of  the  amount  deposited  by  him  or  the  amount  of  his  purchases,  the 
rate  of  interest  being  adjusted  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  capital. 
If,  for  the  time  being,  the  society  has  more  capital  than  it  can  utilise 
in  its  own  undertakings  this  surplus  should  be  passed  forward  to  the 
central  institutions  of  the  co-operative  movement;  and  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  to  members  should  be  such  as  will  enable  the  society  to 
invest  its  surplus  funds  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  without 
any  loss  to  the  retail  society. 

(4)  That  societies  should  invite  from  their  members  deposits  on 
loan  account  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  rule  and  so  frame  their 
rules  that  increased  amounts  of  loan  capital  can  be  taken  when  required. 
The  committee  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  movement  to  increase 
its  capital  considerably  by  increasing  its  loan  capital. 

(5)  That  steps  be  taken  to  encourage  members  to  deposit  more 
capital  with  their  societies  than  they  do  at  present.    In  this  connection, 

he  committee  would  draw  attention  to  the  large  sums  of  money 
ollected  annually  for  holiday  clubs  by  regular  weekly  contributions. 
$ot  only  might  societies  organise  such  clubs ;  but  they  might  adopt  the 
yame  method  of  collecting  share  and  loan  capital.  They  might  also 
Appoint  collectors  to  call  upon  members  weeklv  to  collect  contributions 
V>  share  and  loan  accounts. 

(6)  That  more  capital  be  raised  by  means  of  the  development  of  the 
•asuranee  business.      This  is  a  question  affecting  the  movement  as   a 
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whole  rather  than  retail   distributive  societies  alone,   but   the   Survey 
Committee     take    this    opportunity    of     emphasising    its     importance, 
especially    as    the    retail    societies    may    play    an    important    part    in 
developing  the  insurance  activities  of  the  movement. 
The  committee  further  suggest  that  societies  should  develop  the  banks 
for  small  savings.      The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  small  savings  banks  of 
co-operative  societies  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  amount  that  might  be 
secured    if    this   business   were   developed.       The   committee   think   that    an 
additional  £8,000,000  to  £10,000,000  of  capital  might  be  secured.      The'  com- 
mittee further  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  raising,  or  removal, 
of  the  £20  limit  now   imposed   upon  small-savings  banks  by  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts. 

The  committee  further  suggest  that  reserve  funds  should  be  increased. 
They  suggest  that  the  minimum  of  the  reserve  fund  of  a  society  should  be  20 
per  cent  of  the  share  and  loan  capital ;  and  not  only  should  the  reserve  fund 
be  increased  by  yearly  allocations,  but  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  reserve 
fund  should  be  added  to  such  funds.  Reserve  funds  are  established,  primarily, 
to  provide  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  to  meet  unexpected  calls  or 
realisation ;  but  they  are  also  collectively-owned  capital ;  and  the  bigger  the 
reserve  funds  the  less  need  there  is  for  securing  capital  from  members  and 
others.  If  societies  increased  their  reserve  funds  sufficiently,  they  would  be 
able  to  work  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  borrowed  capital,  and  by  thus 
saving  interest  charges  reduce  their  working  expenses  and  their  prices.  This 
would  enable  societies  to  develop  their  business  considerably  and  meet  com- 
petition more  effectively.  For  this  reason,  also,  we  therefore  recommend  an 
increase  of  reserve  funds. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  committee's  Interim  Report  to  the  Lancaster 
Congress,  many  members  of  societies  hold  only  a  very  small  amount  of  share 
capital.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  a  weakness.  The  com 
mittee,  therefore,  suggest  that  societies  should  insist  upon  their  members 
holding  the  minimum  amount  prescribed  by  rule;  and  this  minimum  should 
be  fixed  in  relation  to  the  amount  per  member  required  for  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  society  and  for  investment  in  the  federal  societies. 
They  arc  of  the  opinion  that  societies  have  been  insufficiently  insistent  upon 
members  complying  with  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  minimum  holding  of  share 
capital,  and  recommend  that  the  dividend,  or  part  of  the  dividend,  should,  in 
future,  be  retained  on  account  of  share  capital  until  the  member  holds  the 
minimum  prescribed  by  rule.  The  committee  further  suggest  that  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  leave  their  interest  and  dividend  with  the  society, 
even  when  they  have  more  than  the  required  minimum  of  capital  to  their 
credit. 

The  capital  would  be  economised  if  the  members'  debts  for  goods  were 
reduced  ;  and  the  Survey  Committee  urge  societies  to  stop  the  giving 
of  credit.  It  is  expensive  to  the  societies,  unfair  to  the  members  who  pay 
cash,  and  harmful  to  the  members  who  make  a  practice  of  taking  credit.  The 
committee  suggest  that  where  credit  is  at  present  given,  and  until  such  times 
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as  the  giving  of  credit  is  stopped,  greater  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give 
credit  beyond  three-fourths  the  amount  of  shave  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  capital  in  the  possession  of 
societies,  the  committee  would  remind  Congress,  the  committees  of  societies, 
and  co-operators  in  general,  that  capital  which  is  not  directly  used  in  co 
operative  trade  is  directly,  or  indirectly,  used  against  the  movement.  The 
committee  therefore  urge  societies  to  examine  the  various  suggestions  made 
in  this  report  and  consider  local  requirements  and  opportunities  of  trade 
development  with  a  view  to  extending  the  employment  of  members'  capital 
in  opening  new  distributive  departments,  and  in  increasing  their  productive 
activities.  The  Survey  Committee  feel  that  with  adequate  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  local  societies  a  much  larger  proportion  of  capital  deposited  by  mem- 
bers with  their  societies  could  be  employed  by  the  societies  themselves.  With 
the  development  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  and 
other  federal  co-operative  societies,  these  societies,  also,  are  requiring,  and 
will  continue  to  require,  additional  capital  ;  and  for  this  reason  retail  societies 
should  deposit  with  the  Wholesale  Societies  as  much  of  their  members'  surplus 
capital  and  of  the  society's  surplus  capital  as  can  be  obtained.  Where,  for  the 
time  being,  no  further  outlet  of  capital  can  be  found  through  co-operative 
channels  the  investments  of  the  movement  should  preferably  be  in  municipal 
or  national  loans  or  some  semi-public  undertakings  such  as  railways.  These 
investments  the  committee  consider  can  be  better  made  by  an  institution  like 
a  central  investment  institution  than  by  local  societies. 

The  Survey  Committee  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  movement  the 
desirability  of  forming  an  investment  society,  which  might  take  from  societies 
such  surplus  capital  as  the  Wholesale  Societies  were  not  requiring  for  their 
trade  operations.  They  are  moved  to  make  this  suggestion  by  a  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  a  federal  society  specialising  in  the  business  of  investment 
would  probably  be  able  to  secure  better  results  for  the  members  than  the 
banking  department  of  an  institution  with  wide  business  ramifications  of  its 
own.  The  business  of  banking  and  of  investment,  though  apparently  closely 
related  in  the  outside  world,  are  not  so  closely  related  in  the  co-operative 
movement. 

The  Survey  Committee  make  the  further  suggestion  that  the  business 
of  co-operative  banking  should  be  entrusted  to  a  special  co-operative  banking 
society.  In  their  opinion,  the  business  of  banking  is  so  distinct  from  that  of 
manufacturing  and  general  trading  as  to  merit  the*  establishment  of  a  special 
society  whose  sole  work  would  be  the  development  of  co-operative  banking. 
The  wholesale  societies,  retail  societies,  productive  societies,  agricultural 
societies,  housing  societies,  trade  unions,  and  individual  co-operators  would 
open  accounts  witn  tftis  co-operative  bank,  and  through  it  would  conduct 
their  banking  business.  With  the  enlarged  amount  of  trade  that  could  be 
obtained  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  other  organisations,  in  addition  10 
industrial  co-operative  societies,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
opening  of  branch  banks  in  all  large  centres  and  many  smaller  ones  would 
be  stimulated  and  lead  to  a  great  development  of  co-operative  banking. 
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TRADE. 
More  Members  and  More  Trade  per  Member. 

A  review  of  the  statistics  submitted  to  the  Lancaster  Congress  by  the 
Survey  Committee,  and  the  supplementary  tables  given  in  Appendix  C  of  this 
report,  reveals  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  problem  of  increasing  retail 
trade.  The  first  is  the  necessity  of  increasing  retail  trade  by  increasing 
membership,  and  the  second  is  the  necessity  of  raising  the  level  of  sales  per 
member,  especially  in  those  districts  where  the  sales  per  member  are  below 
the  general  average.  Dealing  with  the  second  part  of  the  subject  first,  the 
committee  recommend  that  Sectional  Boards  make  a  special  investigation  of 
the  sales  per  member  in  the  various  societies  and  districts  in  their  own  area, 
consulting  the  societies  with  a  view  to  steps  being  taken  to  raise  the  sales 
per  member. 

The  Survey  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  causes  of  the 
low  sales  per  member  will  be  found  operative  : — 

(1)  Low  wages  of  the  district  or  the  direct  provision  of  produce  by 
individual  co-operators  for  their  own  needs. 

(2)  Open  membership. 

(3)  Lack  of  loyalty  due  to  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  objects 
and  possibilities  of  co-operation. 

(4)  Insufficient  trading  departments. 

(5)  Insufficient  supervision   of   members'    trade  by   societies'   com- 
mittees. 

(6)  Inefficient  management,  expressing  itself  either  in  unduly  high 
prices  or  in  failure  to  give  good  service  to  the  members. 

Over  the  first  cause,  societies  have  little  control.  Where  wages  are  low, 
the  co-operator  cannot  spend  at  the  store  as  freely  as  the  co-operator  in 
districts  where  wages  are  high.  In  agricultural  districts,  where  co-operators 
grow  potatoes  and  other  produce  for  themselves,  the  purchases  per  member 
will  be  less  than  in  districts  where  it  is  customary  to  buy  such  produce 
from  shops. 

Open  membership  may  lead  to  the  average  purchases  per  member 
appearing  low  when  a  society  with  open  membership  is  compared  with  a 
society  in  which  restricted  membership  is  the  rule.  The  real  purchases  per 
family  may  be  approximately  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Where  lack  of  loyalty,  due  to  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  objects  and 
possibilities  of  co-operation,  is  the  cause  of  low  sales  per  member,  the  remedy 
lies  in  more  intensive  propaganda  and  educational  work;  and  where  the  pur- 
chases per  member  are  low  because  of  the  fewness  of  departments,  the  remedy 
lies  in  greater  enterprise  and  the  opening  of  more  departments.  Upon  this 
matter  further  comment  is  made  below.  The  committee  recommend  that 
separate  departmental  accounts  be  always  kept,  and  that  the  average  sales 
per  member  in  each  department  be  also  ascertained  each  quarter. 

In  the  past,  it  has  not  been  customary  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  trade 
of  individual  members  ;    but  the  Survey  Committee,  in  accoriance  with  the 
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views  they  have  already  expressed,  believe  it  would  be  advantageous  for  a 
society  to  investigate  the  amount  of  purchases  of  individual  members  and 
instruct  its  canvassers  to  call  upon  those  members  whose  purchases  were 
low  or  were  falling. 

Where  the  sales  per  member  are  low  owing  to  inefficient  management,  the 
remedy  is  to  improve  the  management;  and  upon  this  subject  the  committee 
have  already  made  suggestions. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  whilst  high  dividends  tend  to  keep 
up  the  sales  per  member  they  probably  cause  the  total  sales  of  the  society  to 
be  less  than  they  might  be,  as  they  keep  out  some  possible  members  and 
cause  the  members  to  select  for  purchasing  at  their  society  only  some  of  the 
goods  which  they  need.  They  will,  therefore,  suggest  in  a  later  part  of  their 
report  that  prices  be  not  more  than  current  local  prices,  and  that  the  dividend 
be  restricted  to  a  figure  not  exceeding  2s.  in  the  £. 

The  increase  of  trade  to  be  obtained  by  securing  additional  members  is 
obvious;  and  this  emphasises  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions 
given  in  a  previous  paragraph  regarding  the  securing  of  additional  members. 
The  trade  of  the  societies  can  be  much  increased  by  the  opening  of  additional 
departments.  The  inquiries  of  the  Survey  Committee  have  led  them  to 
discover  the  wide  disparity  in  the  activities  of  various  societies.  Some  have 
a  large  number  of  departments,  whilst  other  societies  of  equal  size  have  but 
a  small  number  and  have  not  utilised  their  opportunities  for  increasing  their 
trading  activities.  A  table  is  given  in  Appendix  D  which  records  the  variety 
of  trading  activities  of  retail  societies.  It  has  not  been  possible,  unfortunately, 
to  record  the  number  of  shops  engaged  in  each  branch  of  trade.  The  Survey 
Committee  urge  the  Sectional  Boards  to  bring  together  the  societies  in  their 
area  in  small  groups  with  a  view  to  investigations  being  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  all  societies  in  their  area  increasing  the  number  of  their 
departments.  The  "  Co-operative  Directory  :'  contains  the  details  requisite 
to  the  making  of  a  suitable  comparison.  Societies  are  also  urged  to  recognise 
the  value  of  enterprising  advertising  for  securing  more  members,  to  appoint 
canvassers  as  already  suggested  in  this  report,  and  to  establish  a  propaganda 
department  with  a  special  secretary  as  recommended  by  this  committee  in  its 
report  to  the  Swansea  Congress. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  society  has  not  a  membership  sufficient  to 
support  a  large  number  of  departments.  Where  this  is  the  case,  and  the 
society  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  society  that  has  many  departments,  it 
seems  possible  for  the  smaller  society  to  arrange  with  the  larger  one  for  its 
members  to  have  purchasing  tickets  enabling  them  to  buy  from  the  larger 
society  until  the  smaller  society  has  a  membership  sufficiently  large  enough 
to  support  a  department,  or  departments,  under  its  own  control.  Such  a  scheme 
already  works  advantageously  in  some  districts;  and  the  principle  can  also  be 
applied  with  advantage  in  the  sale  of  bread  and  milk,  and  also  in  the 
organising  of  a  laundry.  In  other  cases,  neighbouring  societies  may  with 
advantage  federate  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  department  or  depart- 
ments which  none  of  them  could  organise  successfully  by  itself.     This  question 
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of  departments  is  also  discussed  in  that  part  of  our  report  referring  to  large 
and  small  societies. 

As  a  means  of  developing  the  trade  of  the  movement,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  attention  of  societies  be  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  undertaking  the 
milk  trade,  laundries,  restaurants,  cafes,  fried-fish  shops,  fish  shops,  green 
grocery  departments,  tobacco  shops,  sweet  shops,  newspaper  and  book  shops. 
stationery  shops,  toy  shops,  furniture-removing  departments,  undertaking 
departments,  hairdressing  departments,  window-cleaning  departments,  &c. 
federations  of  local  societies  might  undertake  wagon  building,  harness 
making,  the  making  of  laundry  and  bakery  fittings,  scales,  requisites  for  shop 
furnishing,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  mineral  waters. 

In  connection  with  the  cafes  the  committee  consider  that  these  should  be 
made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  in  the  large  towns  music  and  other 
attractions  should  be  provided  as  in  cafes  under  other  management.  The 
opening  of  fried-fish  shops  may  not  seem  attractive,  because  of  the  type 
of  shop  now  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  towns;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  these  shops  meet  a  need  and  the  co-operative  movement  might  do 
good  work  in  raising  the  standard  of  such  shops.  A  further  reason  for 
developing  these  shops  is  that  they  buy  a  class  of  fish  which  does  not  find 
an  outlet  through  the  trade  of  the  ordinary  fresh  fishshops,  and  if  the  move- 
ment intends  to  secure  any  control  over  the  fish  catching  and  fish  distributing 
trades  it  is  essential  it  should  have  an  outlet  for  all  classes  of  fish.  The 
necessity  for  securing  such  a  control  is  growing,  for  in  some  centres  it  is 
already  the  case  that  something  like  a  monopoly  exists,  and  firms  which  own 
or  control  fishing  fleets  also  control  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  the 
fish  brought  to  land.  It  i6  therefore  important  that  co-operators  should 
develop  a  market  for  all  classes  of  fish  and  afterwards  pass  to  the  organising 
of  a  fishi; 

In  connection  with  many  of  the  departments  we  have  recommended,  e.g.. 
eafe,  the  hours  of  opening  will  necessarily  be  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
departments.  We  think  the  convenience  of  members  and  customers 
should  be  consulted  in  fixing  the  times  of  opening  and  closing,  and  are  of 
the  opinion  that  with  proper  organisation  this  can  be  done  without  requiring 
more  than    a  reasonable  number  of  hours'  labour  per  day  from  any  employee. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  trade  might  be  developed 
by  means  of  penny-in-the-slot  automatic  delivery  machines  at  railway  stations 
and  in  other  suitable  places ;  and  we  recommend  that  a  special  society  be 
formed,   if   necessary,   to   undertake  this  business.       We  consider   that  such 

r 

machines  would  also  be  a  valuable  advertisement  for  the  movement  and  enable 
ns  to  reach  many  members  of  the  community  whom  we  are  not  now  reaching 
through  the  usual  channels. 

Different  Grades  ok  Shops. 
In  considering  the  question  of  extending  co-operative  trade  co-operators 
must  recognise  the  different  classes  of  the  community   whose  demands  have 
given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  different  grades  of  shops  which  exist 
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in  our  larger  towns.  This  recognition  of  different  classes  of  customers  seems 
to  be  necessary,  because  there  are  many  members  of  the  community  who  desire 
a  little  extra  service  and  a  rather  different  class  of  goods  from  those  usually 
provided  in  co-operative  establishments.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  experiments  should  not  be  made,  or  why  co-operative  societies 
should  not  have  different  classes  of  shops  with  different  prices  or  dividends, 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  the 
community.  All  classes  will  have  to  be  catered  for,  if  the  movement  seeks 
to  embrace  in  its  membership  the  whole  of  the  community  or  those  who 
desire  their  needs  met  through  co-operative  organisations.  The  principle 
of  purveying  different  qualities  of  goods  is  already  adopted  in  the  selling  of 
margarine  as  well  as  butter,  frozen  meat  as  well  as  fresh  meat,  and  different 
qualities  of  tea,  &c.  Similarly,  societies  should  stock  their  various  branches 
with  goods,  and  classes  of  goods,  suitable  to  the  class  of  population  living  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Even  in  the  area  served  by  the  same  society,  different 
districts  reveal  different  needs,  and  these  must  be  considered  and  met  if  the 
society's  trade  is  to  be  adequately  developed. 

Co-operation  and  the  Poor. 
Another  point  in  connection  with  trade  is  the  extension  of  co-operation 
to  the  poor.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  possess  very  little  evidence  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  co-operative  activities  do  actually  reach  the  very  poor  or 
fail  to  reach  them,  and  very  little  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  co-operation 
does  not  apparently  flourish  in  the  very  poorest  districts  in  our  large  towns, 
though  the  fact  that  the  population  is  often  a  floating  one  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  reasons.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  it  is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic 
upon  the  question.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  present  position  is  a  reproach 
to  the  movement  and  calls  for  earnest  consideration  and  active  endeavour. 
We,  therefore,  suggest  that  experiments  be  made  to  establish  shops  in  the 
very  poorest  districts  of  three  or  four  of  our  largest  towns  or  cities. 

We  recommend  that  one  experiment  be  made  in  the  Manchester  district, 
where  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  the  experiment  to  be  made  with  best 
chances   of   success.       The  district   is   the  home   of   a   large   number   of   co- 
operators    and    the    most   important    centre    of    the    Co-operative    Wholesale 
Society,  whilst  the  district  is  one  in  which  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
and  the  ability  to  render  social  service  are  alike  developed.     We  recommend 
the  establishment  in  Manchester  of  a  special  society  formed  with  the  goodwill 
of  the  societies  in  the  district,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  the 
Co-operative  Union,   and   enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  branches  of  the 
Women's  Guild  and  the  Men's  Guild  in  the  district.      For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  society  we  recommend  the  creation  of   a  fund,  part  to  be 
raised  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  to  be  called  upon 
if   necessary.      Business  might  then  be  commenced   in  one  or  two  districts 
suitable  for  the  experiment.     A  capable  young  manager  should  be  engaged, 
and   he  should   be   guaranteed   another  position   if   the   experiment   did   not 
succeed.      The  societies  mentioned  above  should  have  authority  to  elect  the 
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■mittee  of  management,  with  power  to  co-opt  purchasing  members. 
Canvassing  for  members  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  organisation  should  be 
50  framed  that  these  members  might  ultimately  become  the  controllers  of  the 
society. 

To  prevent  overlapping,  the  neighbouring  societies  should  have  some  share 
in  supervision  and  their  interests  should  be  protected  throughout.      Trade  in 

eries  would  be  the  main  business,  and  the  stock  would  be  specially 
selected  for  the  neighbourhood.  Prices  should  be  fixed  low,  with  little 
dividend,  for  the  dividend  will  probably  offer  little  attraction  to  the  type  of 
member  to  be  secured.  A  coal  yard  might  be  opened,  where  the  people  of  the 
distinct  could  purchase  small  quantities  of  coal  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  connection 
with  the  society,  a  social  institute  should  be  established  where,  with  other 
attractions,  cinematograph  displays  might  be  provided  and  educational  work 
undertaken.  In  this,  and  other  ways,  attempts  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
interest  of  those  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  undertaking  of  this  educational  and  social  work  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  attacking  this  problem,  for  much  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  poor 
appears  to  spring  from  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  joint 
effort  and  the  working  for  distant  rather  than  immediate  advantages.  The 
society's  premises  should  be  an  educational  settlement  just  as  much  as  a 
trading  centre. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  £1,000  would  not  be  a  big  one  for  the  movement 
to  establish,  and,  even  if  this  amount  were  lost  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  money  well  spent.  It 
would,  at  any  rate,  give  us  greater  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  dimensions 
of  the  problem  than  we  now  possess  ;  and  we  should  be  placed  in  a  stronger 
position  for  dealing  with  it.  Given  the  right  type  of  manager  and  committee 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  succeed ;  and,  if  success- 
ful, it  would  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  the  movement.  It  would  be 
an  object  lesson  for  other  districts  and  would  be  a  training  ground  for 
managers  and  for  workers  likely  to  be  engaged  by  societies  undertaking  an 
enterprise  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  centres. 

Emporiums  and  Departmental  Stores. 

Another  method  by  which  co-operative  trade  might  be  increased  is  by  tha 
opening  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  of  large  emporiums  or  departmental 
stores.  The  movement  has  been  slowly  working  towards  this  during  recent 
years,  but  is  still  far  behind  private  traders  in  this  respect.  Such  depart- 
mental stores  might  be  owned  and  controlled  by  a  federation  of  societies 
in  the  districts,  and  their  members  might  have  purchasing  tickets  enabling 
them  to  be  credited  with  dividend  from  their  own  society.  In  connection 
with  the  emporium  there  should  be  a  large  restaurant  and  all  the  accessories 
which  would  assist  in  increasing  trade. 

The  Competition  of  Multiple  Shops. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  competition  of  multiple  shops  is  growing. 
These  shops  are  of  two  classes.      One  class  deals   in  one  article  only,  e.g., 
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hats  or  boots,  or  a  few  articles,  e.g.,  tea.,  sugar,  and  butter;  and  another 
class  deals  in  provisions  or  clothing  in  general.  By  reason  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  trade  they  can  buy  economically,  and  by  the  duplication  of  branches 
on  similar  lines  in  regard  to  shop  equipment,  organisation,  &c,  further 
economies  are  secured.  These  businesses  are  usually  well  organised.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  the  managing  director  of  some  of  these  firms  knows 
by  Monday  noon  each  week  what  profit  has  been  made  at  each  shop  during 
the  previous  week.  The  standardising  of  fittings  at  each  shop  makes  possible 
the  cheaper  production  of  these  fittings,  which  are  frequently  made  by  the 
firm's  own  works  department.  The  uniformity  of  external  appearance  is  of  a 
considerable  advertising  value,  for  the  appearance  is  usually  distinctive,  and 
when  a  person  removes  from  one  town  to  another  the  very  familiarity  with 
the  external  appearance  is  an  inducement  to  commence  trade  with  the  branch 
in  the  new  town,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  the  same  goods  is  another. 
The  profits  made  by  each  branch  are  not  necessarily  large,  but,  collectively, 
they  are  considerable ;  and  many  of  the  multiple  shops  pay  very  large 
dividends  upon  the  capital  which  is  small  in  relation  to  turnover. 

To  make  possible  the  more  successful  competition  of  co-operative  societies 
with  the  multiple  shops  it  seems  desirable  for  societies  to  copy  some  of  the 
methods  of  the  multiple  shops.  There  might  be,  for  example,  greater 
uniformity  of  shop  fronts  and  internal  fixtures,  so  that  co-operators  and  non- 
co-operators  would  recognise  a  co-perative  shop  at  sight;  and  there  might  be 
some  one  distinct  mark  on  all  packages,  wrappers,  labels,  and,  where  suitable, 
on  the  goods  themselves,  which  would  indicate  goods  of  co-operative  origin. 
Such  a  mark  would  become  known  and  have  a  distinct  advertising  value. 

As  a  further  means  of  meeting  the  competition  of  multiple  shops  ^  e 
suggest  the  opening  in  suitable  centres  of  shops  selling  only  one  or  a  few 
commodities  as  may  be  desirable,  the  goods  being  sold  without  dividend  if 
necessary.  The  results  of  these  experiments  should  be  carefully  recorded 
with  a  view  to  considering  the  advisability  of  extending  our  operations  on 
similar  lines.  This  departure  from  the  normal  method  of  trading  is  justified, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  if  it  is  the  best  or  only  way  of  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  multiple  shops.  The  Survey  Committee,  keeping  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  co-operative  control  of  industry  necessitates  an  increase  of 
production  and  the  extension  of  co-operative  employment,  look  upon  the 
development  of  retail  trade  as  of  vital  importance ;  retail  trade  is  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  upon  which  other  co-operative  achievements  rest,  and  no  effort 
must  be  spared  for  bringing  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  retail  trade  of 
the  country  under  co-operative  control. 

A  number  of  firms,  some  with  single  shops  and  others  with  a  chain 
of  shops,  now  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  a  rebate  or  dividend  on  purchases 
quarterly  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the  dividend  of  the  co-operative  society 
in  the  district.  These  shops  have  nothing  in  common  with  co-operation,  but 
appeal  to  a  certain  class  who  think  more  of  dividend  than  co-operative 
principles.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  well-managed  co-operative 
society  has  much  to  fear  from   this  competition  ;    but  we   would   take  this 
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ortunity  of  once  more  emphasising  the  importance  of  securing  the  loyaJty 
of  our  members  through  the  cultivation  of  their  faith  in  co-operation  as  a 

al  force.      The  owners  of  the  shops  to  which  we  ha\e  referred  are  seeking 
their  own   profit  and   not  social  reconstruction  for  the   welfare  of  the  com 
m unity.      We  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  showing  our  members  and  others 
that  social  reconstruction  is  our  object,  and  trade  one  of  our  implements. 

Besides  the  methods  already  suggested  for  meeting  the  competition  of  the 
multiple  shops,  advertising  is  important  as  also  is  the  improvement  of 
business  efficiency.  Upon  these  matters  the  committee  have  already  made 
recommendations. 

PROFITS    AND    DIVIDEND. 

Our  Interim  Report,  as  presented  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  gives  fairly 
fuJl  information  about  the  present  position  of  the  movement  in  regard  to 
profits  and  dividend.  Our  inquiries  upon  this  part  of  our  reference  have, 
so  far,  led  to  the  following  general  conclusions  : — 

(1)  That    capital    is    principally    accumulated    by    dividends    and 
interest  being  allowed  to  lie  with  societies. 

(2)  That  the   maintenance  of    an  unduly    high   dividend   tends   to 
restrict  our  trading  activities  by — 

[a)  Discouraging  the  opening  of  departments  in  which  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of  high  dividends 
if  the  prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  outside  traders ; 

(6)  Tending  to  keep  out  of  our  societies  some  sections  of  the  com- 
munity who  either  are  unable  to  wait  until  the  dividend  is 
paid  or  are  not  able  to  recognise  the  fact  that  co-operative 
prices  with  dividends  deducted  are  lower  than  the  prices  of 
competitive  traders. 

[  Note. — The  extent  to  which  poorer  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  excluded  by  the  practice  of  paying  dividends  has 
probably  been  exaggerated  in  some  quarters.] 

(3)  Low  dividends  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  low  prices, 
but  are  frequently  due  to  unavoidably  high  expenses  or  to  inefficient 
management. 

(4)  There  is  a  tendency  for  profits  and  dividends  to  fall,  and  this 
tendency  has  been  accentuated  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

(5)  There  is  comparatively  little  collective  use  of  profits,  the 
principal  forms  being  educational  expenditure,  maintenance  of  news- 
rooms, collective  life  assurance,  and  occasionally  the  provision  of 
assistance  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Fixed  Dividends,  General  Dividends,  and  Departments    Dividends. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 

imt  desirable  to  have  fixed  dividends.      We  think,  however,  that  the  policy 

of  the  movement  should  be  one  for  societies  to  sell  goods  at  the  same  prices 

as  outside  traders  or   a  little  below    them   in   those   districts   where   the   co 
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operative  movement  does  not  fix  prices,  and  where  societies,  because  of  their 
volume  of  trade,  determine  local  prices  they  should  fix  those  prices  as  low  a«s 
possible,  and  to  yield  a  dividend  of  not  more  than  2s.  in  the  £. 

A  gradual  reduction  of  dividends  to  this  level  would,  the  committee 
believe,  enable  societies  to  undertake  departments  which,  at  the  present  time, 
they  do  not  establish  because  such  departments  would  not  yield  the  general 
rate  of  dividend  which  the  societies  are  paying.  To  meet  the  case  where 
societies  hesitate  to  open  a  new  department  because  the  department  will  not, 
pay  the  average  dividend  of  the  society,  the  committee  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  different  departmental  dividends,  and  where  the  departments  are 
numerous  these  departments  might  be  grouped  according  to  the  rate  of 
dividend  they  can  pay.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  different  depart- 
mental dividends  must,  however,  depend  upon  local  circumstances.  In  some 
districts,  members  would  rather  have  a  general  dividend  for  all  departments, 
though  this  is  lower  than  could  be  paid  by  some  departments  if  their  earning? 
were  separately  recorded.  The  necessity  for  different  departmental  dividends 
is  greatest  in  those  societies  where  the  dividend  is  highest,  and  where  the 
opening  of  departments  has  been  hindered  by  the  unwillingness  of  members 
to  accept  a  lower  general  dividend.  The  difficulty  might  apparently  be  met 
in  such  cases  by  a  lowering  of  the  general  dividend  :  but  where  the  conditions 
are  not  favourable  to  the  lowering  of  the  dividend  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  opening  of  departments  earning  only  low  dividends,  it  is  recommended 
that  different  departmental  dividends  be  paid  in  order  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  departments.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  payment  of  different 
departmental  dividends  that  the  practice  leads  to  disloyalty,  the  members  not 
supporting  the  low-dividend  departments.  We  do  not  think  that  this 
argument  receives  much  support  from  facts. 

Abolition  of  Dividend. 

We  have  considered  suggestions  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
dividend,  and  welcome  the  experiments  which  are  being  made  on  this  basis. 
These  experiments  the  committee  would  like  to  see  increased,  with  a  view  to 
the  acquisition  of  experience  and  the  testing  and  recording  of  results ;  but 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  such  a  step  would  not  be 
wise  (though  it  may  prove  ultimately  to  be  so),  and  they  make  certain 
suggestions  on  this  point  below. 

Their  reason  for  not  advocating  this  step,  at  present,  is  that  the  process 
of  educating  members  to  adopt  a  different  system  must  necessarily  be  a  slow 
one.  The  abolition  of  dividend  would  undoubtedly  permit  such  a  reduction 
of  prices  to  be  effected  as  would  enable  the  movement  to  sell  at  prices  much 
below  those  of  competing  traders,  and  this  would  probably  bring  back  to 
membership  those  who  left  a  society  because  of  the  abolition  of  the  dividend. 
The  control  of  our  societies,  however,  rests  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  members,  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  adopt  such  a 
drastic  change  in  co-operative  policy. 

A  further  reason  for  not  adopting  such  an  extreme  policy,  at  present,  is 
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that  the  effect  upon  the  capital  of  the  movement  could  not  be  estimated. 
Whilst  so  much  of  the  capital  of  the  movement  is  accumulated  by  members 
allowing  their  dividends  to  remain  in  the  society,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
endanger  the  capital  resources  of  the  movemenl  by  a  change  which  might 
injuriously  affect  the  accumulation  of  capital.  At  the  present  time,  the 
inertia  of  the  members  causes  many  of  them  to  leave  their  dividends  in  the 
society  rather  than  withdraw  them  ;  but  if  the  movement  depended  upon  the 
capital  deposited  by  the  members  the  inertia  would  work  the  other  way  and 
the  indifferent  members  would  probably  fail  to  bring  along  sufficient  capital 
to  provide  what  the  society  and  its  federal  connections  need.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  policy  already  suggested,  viz.,  the  charging 
of  local  prices,  or  a  little  less,  where  the  society  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
dominate  local  prices :  and  in  those  cases  where  the  society  is  sufficiently 
strong  enough  to  decide  what  the  local  prices  shall  be,  these  prices  should  be  as 
low  as  possible,  and  to  secure  the  society  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital.  These 
objects  would  be  secured,  we  believe,  by  restricting  the  dividends  to  a  rate 
not  exceeding  2s.  in  the  £  on  purchases.  At  the  same  time,  societies  should 
encourage  their  members  to  deposit  more  capital,  so  that  if  dividends  are 
reduced  or  abolished  the  capital  resources  of  the  movement  may  be  adequate 
to  the  movement'6  needs. 

The  Collective  Use  of  Profits. 
The   committee   are  of  the  opinion  that  the   movement  might  go  much 
farther  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  in  extending  the  collective  use  of  profits. 
The   growth   of   collective   life   assurance  indicates   some   of   the   possibilities 
of    this    step,    and    we    strongly    urge    the    development    of    this    form    of 
assurance  and  also  recommend  the  desirability  of  formulating  some  scheme 
of   pensions  for  co-operators   based   upon  the  purchases  of   members  of   co- 
operative societies  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  their  reaching  the  age  at 
which  pensions  commence.     This  age,  we  suggest,  might  be  60  years,  and  the 
scheme  might  be  operated  by  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  in  such  a 
wav   that  a  member  transferring  membership   from  one   society   to   another 
during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  his  becoming  eligible  for  pension  would  be 
able  to  retain  his  rights  to  a  pension  if  the  societies  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  had  all  been  participants  in  the  pension  assurance  scheme.      These 
pensions,   we  suggest,    should  be  based   upon   the  average  annual  purchases, 
and  might  be  payable  partly  in  goods  and  partly  in  cash.      It  is  not  possible 
without  actuarial  investigation  to  give  the  basis  upon  which  such  a  scheme 
ould  be  worked,  but  the  committee  are  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  scheme  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  and  would  serve  a  useful 
|)iirposb.      There   exists    in    Scotland    a    Co-operative   Veterans'    Association, 
whose  funds  are  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  societies  and  individuals. 
From  the  funds,   grants  are  made  to  aged  co-operators  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.      The  pensions  scheme  would  place  such  work  as  this  on  a  wider 
ba.-i-. 

The  committee  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  something  might  be  done  in 
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the  way  of  granting  pensions  or  superannuation  allowance  to  employees,  and 
this  need  might  be  met  by  the  formulation  of  a  suitable  scheme  which 
would  be  based  upon  wages.  This  matter  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in 
that  part  of  our  report  which  refers  to  labour. 

Other  forms  of  collective  use  of  profits  might  take  the  form  of  assistance 
to  members  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  distress,  and  be  supplementary 
to  any  provision  made  by  the  State.  Apart  from  their  value  to  individual 
co-operators  in  a  time  of  need,  such  schemes  would,  we  believe,  secure 
members  and  increase  loyalty. 

Many  societies  nowr  support  the  various  co-operative  convalescent  homes 
and  funds  that  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  assist  their  members  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities 
during  a  time  of  sickness.  The  use  of  profits  for  such  purposes  is  one  we 
heartily  commend ;  and  upon  the  convalescent  homes  and  holiday  homes  we 
shall  submit  suggestions  in  our  report  next  year. 

There  are  also  great  possibilities  of  catering  for  the  needs  of  members  by 
the  collective  use  of  profits,  in  providing  facilities  for  recreations  of  various 
kinds. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   SUGGESTIONS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Principally  referring  to  the  Trade  of  the  Movement). 

MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  trade  of  the  movement  could  be  increased 
is  by  the  undertaking  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "mail-order" 
business.  This  form  of  enterprise  has  grown  considerably  during  recent 
years.  It  is  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  where  one  firm  alone  has 
3,000,000  customers  upon  its  books.  Information  regarding  trade  of  this 
kind  in  this  country  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time,  and  shows  that  there 
are  considerable  possibilities  even  in  this  country.  A  Manchester  trader  in 
a  comparatively  small  way  of  business  in  this  line  recently  disclosed  the  fact 
that  in  four  years  he  had  secured  sufficient  trade  to  provide  60,000  transactions 
a  year  with  an  annual  turnover  of  £20,000  to  £30,000.  What  could  the 
co-operative  movement  not  do  with  its  membership  of  3£  millions?  This 
business  might  be  controlled  by  a  special  society  formed  for  the  purpose  with 
its  headquarters  in  Manchester,  where  it  would  have  access  to  the  wide 
resources  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  It  would  issue  catalogues 
and  advertisements  and  would  undoubtedly  tap  many  customers  for  trade 
which  is  not  now  passing  through  the  co-operative  movement.  Thus,  in 
districts  where  societies  are  small  and  have  but  a  limited  number  of  depart- 
ments the  members  of  that  society  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  co-operative 
sources  many  of  the  articles  they  need  ;  and  even  in  other  districts  co-operators 
would  be  able  to  obtain  articles  for  which  the  local  demand  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  local  society's  stocking  the  goods.      It  is  believed  that  such  a 
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society  could  sell  at  the  same  price  as.,  or  a  little  less  than,  other  firms  and 
secure  a  considerable  trade  which  is  now  being  lost  to  the  movement. 

HOSTELS. 

Another  form  of  activity  not  unconnected  with  trade  is  the  establishment 
of  hostels  in  our  large  towns.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  industry 
and  commerce  during  recent  years  have  increased  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  business  in  our  large  towns  whose  homes  are  in  some  town  some 
what  distant  and  they  have  to  live  in  lodgings.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
suitable  lodgings  increases  almost  every  year,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  co-operative  movement  should  not  take  the  initiative  and  establish  hostels 
in  the  large  towns.  Each  hostel  might  be  run  as  a  co-operative  society  of 
which  the  residents  were  members,  and  of  which  also  the  local  co-operative 
society  was  a  member.  Though  the  amount  of  trade  derived  from  sucli 
hostels  may  seem  small,  the  establishment  of  the  hostel  would  be  a  real 
public  service  ;  and  the  hostels  might  form  centres  of  co-operative  education 
and  influence.  If  the  movement  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  such 
hostels  it  would  provide  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 
The  trade  itself  would  not  be  insignificant  when  we  remember  the  equipping 
and  furnishing  of  the  hostels  and  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment  as  well 
as  the  provision  of  the  food  required  from  week  to  week.  It  might  also  be 
possible  in  conjunction  with  such  hostels  to  organise  a  chain  of  restaurants 
in  our  larger  towns. 

BOOKSELLING. 

Another  suggestion  for  increasing  the  trade  of  the  movement  was  mad* 
in  the  report  upon  literature  to  the  Swansea  -Congress  last  year.      It  is  for 
the  establishment  of   a  national   book   selling  society,   with  branches   in   our 
larger   towns.      These   branches   would    undertake   the   ordinary   book  selling 
business  as  now  conducted  by  private  traders,  but  conduct  the  trade  on  co 
operative  lines  and  make  a  special  feature  of  the  sale  of  co-operative  books 
and  magazines.      Where  the  local  society  was  enterprising  enough  to  open  a 
department  for  the  sale  of  literature  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  National 
Book  Selling  Society  to  act.     In  connection  with  these  book-selling  branches, 
or  departments,  the  importance  of  engaging  in  the  regular  trade  of  the  news 
agent  should  not  be  overlooked.      We  see  no  reason  why  societies  should  not 
sell  newspapers  as  readily  as  they  sell  groceries;    and  if  the  movement  ever 
proceeds  to  the  issue  of  a  daily   paper  the  possession   of   v   well-developed 
organisation  for  distribution  of  papers  and  magazines  will  be  invaluable. 

SUMMARY   OF   RECOMMENDATIONS. 


RETAIL     I>JSTKTBlTTIVE    CO-OPERATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to.  and   centring  discussion   upon 
vital  parts  of  the  report,  we  present  our  principal   recommendations  in  sum 
mariypd  form  : — 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  That   steps   be  taken — 

(a)  To  bring  home  to  co-operators  and  non-co-operators  the  possibilities 

of  the  movement  as  a  power  for  improving  the  welfare  of  all  classes 

and  particularly  the  working  classes  ; 
(6)  To   enlist  the   interest   of   a   larger   number    of    people   in   the   social 

aspirations  of  the  movement ; 
(c)  To    widen    co-operative    activities    for    the    purpose    of    touching    co 

operative  members  at  more  points  of  their  lives  ;    and 
{d)  To  make  nominal  members  into  conscious  and  active  co-operators. 

2.  The  appointment  by  societies  of  whole-time  or  part-time  canvassers. 

3.  The  arrangement  by  the  Central  Board  of  training  classes  for  can- 
vassers. 

4.  The  appointment  by  the  Central  Board  of  organisers. 

5.  The  institution  of  a  National  Co-operative  Advertising  Scheme  and 
Propaganda  Campaign. 

6.  The  organisation  of  a  special  Propaganda  Department  at  the  Union's 
headquarters. 

INCREASING    LOYALTY    OF    PRESENT    MEMBERS. 

7.  The  closer  connection  between  trading  committees  and  educational 
committees  of  societies  as  an  aid  to  securing  greater  loyaity  of  members 
through  educational  and  propaganda  activities. 

8.  The  more  extensive  use  of  facilities  at  shopping  centres  for  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  co-operative  literature  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
co-operative  opinion  and  loyalty. 

9.  The  systematic  visitation  of  members,  particularly  those  whose  pur- 
chases are  falling. 

10.  The  development  of  educational  work  amongst  juniors  and  adults. 

11.  The  development  of  men's  guilds  and  women's  guilds. 

12.  The  formation  of  social  and  recreational  clubs  as  a  means  of  linking 
co-operative  members  more  closely  to  their  societies. 

OVERLAPPING. 

13.  That  steps  be  taken  by  all  societies  to  arrange  boundaries  between 
themselves  and  neighbouring  societies  in  order  to  prevent  overlapping  and  to 
adopt  a  scheme  for  amalgamation  where  suitable  boundaries  cannot  be  fixed, 
or  where  amalgamation  will  lead  to  greater  efficiency. 

LARGE    AND    SMALL    SOCIETIES. 

14.  The  amalgamation  of  societies  that  are  too  small  to  secure  efficient 
administration. 

15.  The  investigation  by  groups  of  societies  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  their  district,  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  is  the  most  economical  size 
of  society. 
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16.  The  investigation  by  groups  of  large  societies  in  conjunction  with  the 
Trade  Information  Bureau  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of  the  methods  most 
suitable  for  organising  large  societies,  and  the  discussion  of  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  business  administration  during  recent  years  in  order  to  secure 
such  improvements  as  will  enable  the  advantage  of  large-scale  operations  to 
be  secured  without  the  disadvantages. 

17.  The  convening  by  the  Co-operative  Union  of  conferences  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  matters  included  in  Recommendation  No.  16. 

18.  The  development  of  research  work  in  connection  with  business 
problems. 

19.  The  appointment  by  large  societies  of  a  general  manager  without 
departmental  responsibilities,  and  the  freeing  of  managers  from  detail  work. 

20.  The  determination  of  the  respective  spheres  of  work  of  managers 
and  committees. 

21.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  salaries  of  managers. 

22.  Consultation    between    the    Co-operative    Union,    the    National    Co 
operative   Managers'   Association,   and  the  Co-operative  Secretaries'   Associa- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  scale  of  approved  minimum  salaries 
of  officials,  this  scale  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval,  as  the 
standard  which  all  societies  should  observe. 

23.  The  provision  of  greater  opportunities  for  managers  to  visit  centres 
at  home  and  abroad  in  order  to  get  new  ideas  and  a  wider  outlook. 

24.  The  development  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  managers,  secretaries, 
and  management  secretarial  staffs. 

25.  The  organisation  of  conferences  of  small  groups  of  societies  working 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  working 
expenses  and  the  discussion  of  possible  improvements  in  business  efficiency. 

26.  The  convening  annually,  by  the  Co-operative  Union,  of  a  conference, 
or  congress,  for  the  discussion  of  trade  and  business  matters  of  a  technical 
nature. 

27.  The  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  adopting  the  best  features 
of  scientific  management. 

CAPITAL. 

28.  The  increasing  of  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  movement  and  its 
more  co-operative  employment. 

29.  The  removal  by  societies  of  all  restrictions  imposed  by  rules  now 
preventing  them  from  taking  the  full  £200  of  share  capital  allowed  by  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts. 

30.  The  initiation  of  efforts  for  the  removal  of  the  £5200  limit  of  share 
lital   now  imposed  on  societies  by  the   Industrial  and   Provident  Societies 

Acts. 

31.  The  revision  by  &  of  .'ill  rules  which  fix  differential  rates  n\ 
interest;  and  the  payment  of  one  rate  of  interest  for  all  share  canital 
irrespective  of  a  member's  holding  or  the  amount  of  his  purchases. 
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32.  The  securing  of  more  loan  capital  by  societies  from  their  members 
and  the  alteration  of  rules,  where  necessary,  to  permit  the  taking  of  increased 
amounts  of  loan  capital. 

33.  The  organisation  by  societies  of  savings  clubs. 

34.  The  appointment  by  societies  of  collectors  to  collect  from  members 
contributions  to  share  and  loan  accounts. 

35.  The  development  of  the  insurance  business  in  the  co-operative  move 
ment  as  a  means  of  securing  capital. 

36.  The  development  of  banks  for  small  savings. 

37.  The  taking  of  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  £2( 
limit  now  imposed  by  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts  upoi 
depositors  in  small-savings  banks. 

38.  The  increasing  by  societies  of  their  reserve  funds  to  a  minimum  of  a 
least  20  per  cent  of  their  share  and  loan  capital 

39.  The  insistence  by  societies  upon  their  members  holding  the  minimur 
amount  of  share  capital  prescribed  by  rule ;  and  the  fixing  of  this  minimur 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  society  and  the  federal  institutions. 

40.  That  societies  should  encourage  their  members  to  leave  their  interes 
and  dividend  with  the  society  and  to  deposit  additional  capital. 

41.  The  abolition  of  credit  trading ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  o 
credit  given  to  a  member  to  three-fourths  of  his  or  her  share  capital  pendin 
the  complete  abolition  of  credit  trading. 

42.  The  more  co-operative  use  of  co-operative  capital  by  an  examinatio 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  report  for  the  development  of  new  tradin 
departments. 

43.  The  formation  of  a  co-operative  investment  society  for  the  purpos- 
of  more  advantageously  investing  surplus  co-operative  capital. 

44.  The  formation  of  a  special  co-operative  banking  society. 

TRADE. 

45.  The  developments  of  the  movement's  trade  by  more  intensive  prop 
ganda  and  educational  work  and  by  securing  new  members. 

46.  The  opening  of  new  departments  and  the  exercise  of  greater  ente 
prise. 

47.  The  keeping  of  separate  departmental  accounts  and  the  recording 
the  average  purchases  per  member  in  each  department  in  each  quarter  or  ha 
year. 

48.  The  convening  by  the  Sectional  Boards  of  conferences  of  societies 
small  groups  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  possibilities  of  increasing  1 
number  of  departments  in  retail  societies. 

49.  The  undertaking,  by  societies,  of  more  enterprising  advertising;  t 
aopointment  of  canvassers ;  and  the  estnblishment  of  a  propaganda  depa 
ment  with  a  special  secretary. 

50.  The  opening,  by  societies,  of  the  additional  departments  mention 
in  the  body  of  the  report ;   and  the  undertaking  by  federations  of  societies 
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the  various  trading  activities  also  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

51.  The  development  of  co-operative  trade  by  the  placing  of  automatic 
delivery   machines  on   railway   platforms  and   elsewhere,   for  the  sale  of  co- 

rative  productions. 

52.  The  provision  of  suitable  grades  of  shops  suitable  for  various  classes, 
of  the  community,  and  the  various  localities  in  which  a  society  carries  on  its 
operations. 

CO  OPERATION    AND    THE    POOR, 

53.  The  establishment  in  Manchester  of  a  special  society  for  the  purpos* 
of  reaching  the  poor  and  providing  experience  calculated  to  help  the  move- 
ment to  bring  co-operation  into  closer  relation  with  the  poor  of  our  large 
cities  and  towns. 

EMPORIUMS    AND    DEPARTMENTAL    STORES. 

54.  The  opening  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
emporiums  and  departmental  stores  accessible  to  the  members  of  co-operative 
societies  in  the  district. 

THE    COMPETITION    OF    MULTIPLE    SHOPS. 

55.  The  adoption  of  suitable  methods  to  meet  the  competition  of  rriultiple 
shops  by  the  greater  standardisation  of  shop  fronts  and  internal  fixtures ;  the 
adoption  of  a  distinct  co-operative  trade-mark  for  goods  of  a  co-operative 
origin ;  and  the  opening  of  special  shops  to  sell  one  or  a  few  commodities, 
with  or  without  dividend,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  multiple  shops. 

PROFITS  AND   DIVIDEND. 

56.  That  goods  be  sold  at  current  local  prices,  or  a  little  less,  except  in 
those  districts  where  the  co-operative  movement  dominates  prices,  and  in  these 
districts  the  prices  be  fixed  as  low  as  possible  and  to  yield  a  dividend  of  not 
more  than  2s.  in  the  pound. 

57.  The  gradual  reduction  of  dividends. 

58.  The  payment  of  differential  departmental  dividends  where  the  opening 
pf  a  department  is  being  prevented  by  the  high  rate  of  a  general  dividend. 

THE    COLLECTIVE    USE   OF    PROFITS. 

59.  An  extension  of  the  collective  use  of  profits  in  various  ways. 

60.  The  development  of  the  scheme  for  collective  life  insurance. 

61.  The  formulation  of  a  pension  scheme  for  co-operators  based  upon  their 
annual  purchases. 

62.  The  preparation  of  a  scheme  of  pensions  and  superannuation  allow- 
ances for  employees. 

63.  The  provision  <>$  assistance  to  members  in  cases  of  sklwipss,  accident, 
<>v  distress. 
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MAIL-ORDER    BUSINESS. 

64.  The  development  of  the  mail-order  business  with  the  formation  (if 
necessary)  of  a  special  society  for  this  purpose. 

HOSTELS. 

65.  The  establishment,  in  large  towns,  of  co-operative  hostels. 

BOOKSELLING. 

66.  The  establishment  of  a  national  co-operative  bookselling  society  with 
branches  in  the  large  towns,  undertaking  also  the  distribution  of  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

W.  Milleiichip,  Chaiiman.  A 
Mrs.  M.  Hunter. 
G.  Bisset, 
W.  Bryant. 
R.  Fleming. 

E.  Halstead. 
C.  E.  Wood.  )        Joint 

F.  Hall.  \    Secretaries. 


Trade  (Production 
V    and  Distribution) 
Sub-Committee. 


APPENDIX    A. 

MEMBERSHIP   OF   RETAIL   DISTRIBUTIVE   SOCIETIES. 


The  membership  of  retail  distributive  societies  shows  a  record  increase  of 
255,416  for  1916.  The  next  greatest  increases  were  210,514  for  the  year  1915,  and 
175,649  in  1914. 

Membership  in  Various  Sections  in  1912,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 


SECTION. 


1912 
Number 


1914. 


Irish 

Midland 

Northern 

North -Western 

Scottish 

Southern 

South-Western 
Western    


16,059 
353,424 
322,322 
1,103,794 
419,156 
336,146 
107,663 

92,069 


Number. 

22,518 
399,243 
351,169 
1,207,961 
454,119 
399,366 
114,408 
105,513 


1915. 


United  Kingdom 


2,750,633 


3,054,297 


Number 

24,126 
435,144 
374,535 
1,269,257 
478,420 
440,511 
125,347 
117,471 


1916. 
Number. 

26,329 
472,185 
403,354 
1,351,308 
514,327 
482,085 
136,498 
134,141 


Increase 

for 
year  1916. 


2,203 
37,041 
28.81S 
82,051 
35,907 
41,574 
11,151 
16,67C 


3,264,811   3,520,227   255,4 1( 
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Membership   of    Retail   Distributive    Societies   in   the   Countries   of 
the  United  Kingdom  in   1901   and   1911  and  Percentage  Relation  or 
Membership  to   Population. 


Country. 


1901. 


Number  of 
Members. 


Per  cent  of 
Population. 


1911. 


Number  of 
Members. 


Per  cent  of 
Population. 


England    1,454,829  4-72 

Isle  of  Man    646  118 

Wales 24,462  1-43 

Scotland 301,626  6-74 

Ireland    3,509  0-08 


2,166,620 

909 

53,982 

406,411 

14,413 


6-36 
1-75 
2-67 
8-54 
0-33 


United   Kingdom  j 

(excluding   Channel    Islands).    1,785,072 


4-30 


2,642,335 


5-84 


Membership  of   Retail   Distributive   Societies   in   London   Area  in  1901 
and  1911,  shown  also  in  Relation  to  Total  Population. 


1901. 

XT      .         .          Per  cent 
Number  oi            f  p 

Members.            lati(£ 

1911. 

County. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Per  cent 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

No.  of 
Families 
to  each  Co- 
operator. 

Kent 

27,198            2-51 

28,781           2-99 

23,874           0-52 

5,452           0-69 

4,914           0-75 

52,011 
44,435 
39,060 
23,957 
13,038 

3-85 
4-25 
0-86 
2-13 
1-54 

57 

5-2 

London     

26-5 

10-4 
14-1 

All  London  area  .  .  . 

90,219            1-12 

172,501 

1-94 

11-57 

s;» 
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Membership  of  Retail   Distributive  Societies  in  various  Counties 

of  England  in  1901  and  1911,  showing  Percentage  Relation 

of  Membership  to  Population. 


County. 


Bedfordshire    

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire  .  . 
Cambridgeshire  .... 

Cheshire 

Cornwall     

Cumberland     

Derbyshire     

Devonshire    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex  (see  over).  .  .  . 
Gloucestershire    .... 

Hampshire     

Herefordshire    

Hertfordshire    

Huntingdon     

Kent  (see  over).  .  . . 

Lancashire 

Leicester    

Lincolnshire     

London  (see  over).. 
Middlesex  (see  over) 
Monmouthshire  .... 

Norfolk     

Northamptonshire .  . 
Northumberland  .  . 
Nottinghamshire     .  . 

Oxfordshire 

Rutland 

Shropshire 

Somerset    

Staffordshire      

Suffolk     

Surrey  (see  over).  .  . 

Sussex    

Warwickshire    

Westmorland    

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire    .  . 
Yorkshire     


1901. 


Number  of 

Members. 


England  as  a  whole 


2,677 

7,310 

6,176 

4,780 

47,282 

2,146 

26,466 

52,715 

37,585 

701 

145,937 

27,198 

19,701 

11,326 

432 

3,522 

1,134 

28,781 

383,983 

23,848 

22,564 

23.874 

5,452 

9,466 

9,944 

28,341 

56,475 

24,771 

7,343 

117 

3,294 

12,615 

17,510 

10,693 

4,914 

4,188 

22,491 

2,994 

7,696 

12,391 

333,996 


Per  cent 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


1,454,829 


1 
2 
3 
2 
5 
0 
9 
8 
5 
0 
12 
2 

o 

1 

0 

1 

2 
2 
8 
5 
4 
0 
0 
3 
2 

8 
9 
4 
3 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
4 
2 

2 
9 


56 
89 
13 
59 
66 
66 
91 
79 
68 
35 
29 
51 
78 
42 
38 
36 
10 
99 
77 
45 
51 
52 
69 
18 
09 
44 
36 
81 
94 
59 
37 
90 
42 
86 
75 
70 
39 
65 
84 
74 
27 


1911. 


4-72 


Number  of 
Members. 


6,800 
12,153 

8,095 

9,085 
72,914 

6,280 
32,866 
82,493 
58,214 

4,101 

181,837 

52,011 

36,882 

23,338 

850 

7,183 

1,624 
44,435 
511,901 
40,230 
32,967 
39,060 
23,957 
21,052 
15,968 
43,169 
74,039 
46,659 
15,255 
118 

7,842 
22,969 
48,153 
20,050 
13,038 

8,956 
51,913 

3,950 

16,411 

20,678 

446,494 


No.  of 
Per  cent      Families 
of  Popu-    to  each  Co- 
lation.     ]   operator. 


3-49 
4-48 
3-69 
4-59 
7-64 
1-91 

12-37 

12-07 
8-32 
1-84 

13-27 
3-85 
501 
2-46 
0-74 
2-51 
2-92 
4-25 

10-74 
8-44 
5-85 
0-86 
2-13 
5-32 
3-20 

12-39 

10-64 
7-72 
7-66 
0-58 
3-18 
5-01 
3-57 
5-09 
1-54 
1-35 
4-99 
6-21 
5-72 
3-93 

11-22 


6 
5 
6 
3 

2 

12 
1 
1 
3 

12 
1 
5 
4 
8 

31 
9 
8 
5 
2 
2 
4 

26 

10 
3 
7 
1 
2 
2 
3 

40 
7 
4 
5 
4 

14 

16 
4 
3 
4 
5 

9 


2,166,620  6-36 


2-64 
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membership  of  rktail  distributive  societies  in  scotland  in  1901  and 
1911  and  Percentage  Relation   of  Membership  to  Population. 


Coin  iv. 


1901. 


Number  of    !    Per  cent  of 
Members,     j    Population. 


1911. 


Number  of 
Members. 


Per  cent  of 
Population. 


Aberdeen    

Argyll   

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick    

Bute    

Caithness    

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton    

Dumfries     

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife    

Forfar 

Haddington    

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow    

Nairn     

Orkney    

Peebles    

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk    

Shetland 

Stirling    

Sutherland 

Wigtown 

Scotland  a«  a  whole 


19,164 

383 

19,915 

428 

227 

100 

1,566 

6,871 

11,629 

1,909 

45,927 

42 

21,743 

27.666 

3,029 

374 

192 

60 

78,884 
5,809 


1,293 

8,009 
21,285 

4,794 
3,773 

16,554 


4 
21 

10 

2 
9 

9 
9 


9 
16 

I  1 


29 
52 
83 
70 
74 
53 
62 
45 
21 
63 
40 
09 
94 
74 
83 

91 

75 
15 

89 
84 


58 
50 
91 

82 
15 

37 


19,961 

422 

26,111 

522 

260 

100 

1.468 

8,236 

18,051 

3,187 

65,451 

108 

31,492 

32,225 

4,836 

271 

324 

289 

187 

110,082 

8,192 


1,643 
10,901 
30,940 

4,978 

3,404 

190 

22,457 


ll>3 


6-39 

•60 

9-73 

•85 

•88 

'  -55 

4-59 

26-46 

12-91 

4-38 

12-89 

•25 

11-76 

11-45 

11-18 

•31 

•79 

3-84 

•49 

7-61 

10-22 


10-77 

8-77 
9-84 

10*55 

13-84 

•68 

13-06 


■38 


301,626 


6  7  1 


406,411 


8-54 
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Membership  of  Retail  Distributive  Societies  in  Wales   in    1901    and 
1911  and  Percentage  Relation  of  Membership  to  Population. 


County. 


1901. 


Number  of 
Members. 


Per  cent  of 
Population. 


1911. 


Number  of 
Members. 


Per  cent  of 
Population. 


Anglesey 

Brecknock    

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon    

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan   

Merioneth 

Montgomery    .  .  . 

Pembroke 

Radnor  

Wales  as  a  whole 


174 


710 
721 

1,298 
920 

8,937 

47 

756 

899 


24,462 


•34 


•52 

•57 

•99 

1-13 

2-20 

•10 

1-38 

1-02 


1-43 


833 
422 

L808 
1,202 
3,254 
2,287 
41,252 
45 
1,578 
1,301 


53,982 


•64 
•71 


1-13 
•96 
2-25 
2-47 
3-68 
•10 
2-97 
1-45 


2-67 


APPENDIX    B. 


CAPITAL    OF    RETAIL    DISTRIBUTIVE    SOCIETIES. 


Share  Capital. 

Total  and  average  per  member  in  the  different  sections  at  the  end  of  1914, 
1915,  and  1916. 


SECTION. 


Total. 


£ 

Irish   159,190 

Midland   4,488,439 

Northern 5,383,495 

North -Western   ...17,771,777 

Scottish I  6,166,677 

Southern    !  3,433,567 

South -Western I   1,031,555 

Western !   1,138,349 


1914. 


1915. 


Per 
Member 


Total. 


£ 

7  07 

1 1  -24 

15-33 

14-71 

13-58 

8-60 

9-02 

10-79 


£ 
188,437 
5,155,007 
5,798,633 
18,847,961 
6,608,367 
4,041.952 
1,206,307 
1.295,306 


Per 

Member 


United  Kingdom 


39,573,049     12-96 


£ 

7-81 
11-85 
15-48 
14-85 
13-81 
9-18 
9-62 
11-03 


1916. 


Total. 


£ 
216,406 
5,864,702 
6,357,489 
20,259,789 
7,134,290 
4,553,273 
1,276,955 
1,490,299 


Per 
Member 

£ 

8-22 
12-42 
15-76 
14-99 
13-87 
9-44 
9-36 
11-11 


43,141,970 


13-21  47,153,203     13-39 
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Transferable  and  Withdrawable  Share  Capital. 
Amounts  of  each  class  of  share  capital  in  each  section  at  the  end  of  1916. 


SECTION. 


Transferable 
Shares. 


Irish    

Midland   

Northern 

North-Western 

Scottish 

Southern    

South -Western. 
Western 


£ 

15,184 

231,714 

2,770 

983,588 

227,282 

436,465 

27,597 

61,540 


Total  for  all  Retail  Societies 


1,986,140 


Withdrawable 
Shares. 


Total. 


£ 
201,222 
5,632,988 
6,354,719 
19,276,201 
6,907,008 
4,116,808 
1,249,358 
1,428,759 


£ 
216,406 
5,864,702 
6,357,489 
20,259,789 
7,134,290 
4,553,273 
1,276,955 
1,490,299 


45,167,063        47,153/203 


Loan  Capital. 
Total  and  average  per  member  in  the  different  sections  at  end  of  1915  and  1916. 


SECTION. 


1915. 


1916. 


Total. 


Per  Member  I 


Total. 


(Per  Member 


Irish    

Midland    , 

Northern 

North- Western 

Scottish 

Southern 
South-Western 
Western 


£ 

29,593 

712,805 

581.575 

1,731,815 

1,696,420 

595,618 

129,027 

229,773 


1-23 
1-64 
1-55 
1-36 
3-55 
1-35 
J  03 
1-96 


£ 

39,686 

767,015 

665,932 

1,793,762 

1,836,277 

627,357 

179,553 

260.042 


£ 
1-51 

62 

65 

33 

57 

1-30 

1-32 

1-94 


United  Kingdom    ;  5,706,626 


1-75 


6,169,624 


1-75 


Nature  of  Items  making  the  Amounts  of  Loan  Capital 
at  the  end  of  1916. 


SECTION. 

Small 
Savings. 

Bank 
Over- 
draft. 

Sales 
Club 
De- 
posits. 

C.W.S. 
H.P. 

Scheme 

£ 

44)812 
1.4*699 
54*646 

74,740 

18,113 

02,723 

Mort-    J^™"      Ch'cks 

^es-    G   De-       &c' 
posits. 

Sundries 
includ'g     Total. 
Loans. 

Iri-h 

N<>ri  hern 

North-Westeru  . . 

s.iiiih-\\  BBtern  . . 

£ 

2,770 
423,620 
1 70,031 
1,086,118 
II  1,01:; 
310,330 
87,110 
111,108 

£ 

13,86- 

77,606 

2 11,421 

84,27; 

1 ,082 

45,875 
62,796 

£ 

2,112 

8,934 

1 7,256 

52,501 

19,172 

16,457 

5,134 

2,048 

£             £            £ 

5,956         978 

1,089        5,083      4,090 

72.",         1,821 
6,418      41,695      4,982 
50,495      42,455    12,187 
1,807        4,887      1,958 

550           781          495 
1 ,245            201           699 

£                £ 

14,002        39,686 

201,281;      707,015 

249,344      665,932 

163,125    1,793,762 

1,290,883  1,830,277 

129,204      027,357 

21,489      179,553 

29, 162 1     200,042 

United  Kingdom.   2                  .74,686 

123,01  1    21 

08,989    102,879    25,421 

2,398,500  6,169,624 
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Reserve  Funds  of  Retail,  Distributive  Societies 

in  various  sections  at  end  of  1915  and  1916,  with  ratio  of  reserve  funds  to 
membership  and  capital. 


SECTION. 


Irish 

Midland  .  .  . 
Northern  .  . 
N.- Western 
Scottish  .  .  . 
Southern  .  . 
S. -Western 
Western    .  . 


United  K'dom 


1915. 


Total. 


£ 
18,386 
308,317 
293,642 
1,091,487 
857,463 
281,501 
166,751 
137,504 


3,155,051 


f-i    ^2 


£ 

.76 

•71 

•78 

•86 

1-79 

•64 

1-33 

1-17 


•97 


a>  c«  * 

j^CO  ft 

as,    a 


*3     01 

&  o 


O  cS 

ft 


/o 

9-76 

5-98 

5-06 

5-79 

12-98 

6-96 

13-82 

10-62 


/o 

8-43 
5-25 
4-60 
5-30 

10-32 
6-07 

12-49 
9-02 


1916. 


Total. 


7-31  I     6-46 


£ 
19,601 
351,105 
308.949 
1,156,745 
903,805 
329,166 
171,928 
147,895 


3,389,194 


b2~ 

£02  ft 


£ 

•74 

•74 

•77 

•86 

•76 

•68 

•26 

•10 


/o 

9  06 
5-99 
4-86 
5-71 

12-67 
7-23 

13-46 
9-92 


•96       7  19 


nCO 


^^ 


Cl' 


;  so 


/o 

7-65 
5-29 
4-40 
5-25 

10-08 
6-35 

11-81 
8-45 


6*36 


RETAIL    DISTRIBUTIVE    SOCIETIES. 

Total  Shake  and  Loan  Capital  and  Reserves  in  the  different 
Sections  at  the  end  of  1916, 

With  Average  per  Member  for  1912,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 


SECTION. 

Share 

Capital. 

Loan 

Capital. 

Reserves. 

Total 

Share, 

Loan,  and 

Reserves. 

Averag 
Res 

1916. 

e  of  Share,  Lo 
erves  per  Mem 

1915.      1914. 

an,  and 
ber. 

1912. 

£ 
216,406 
5,864,702 
6,357,489 
20,259,789 
7,134,290 
4,553,273 
1,276,955 
1,490,299 

£ 

39,686 
767,015 
665,932 
1,793,762 
1,836,277 
627,357 
179,078 
260,042 

£ 

19,601 
351,105 
308,949 
1,156,745 
903,805 
329,166 
171,928 
147,895 

£ 
275,693 
6,982,822 
7,332,370 
23,210,296 
9,874,372 
5,509,796 
1,627,961 
1,898,236 

£ 
10-47 
14-79 
18-18 
17-18 
19-20 
11-43 
11-93 
14-15 

£            £ 
9-80       9-00 

£ 

S-2S 

Midland 

North- Western  . . 
Scottish 

14-19 
17-82 
17-07 
19-15 
11-17 
11-98 
14-16 

13-62 
17-50 
17-00 
18-81 
10-55 
11-35 
13-95 

13-11 
16-97 
16-82 

17-89 

South-Western. .  . 
Western 

10-41 
11-00 
13-49 

United  Kingdom  . 

47,153,203 

6,169,149 

3,389,194 

56,711,546 

1611 

15-93 

15-67 

15-36 
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APPENDIX    C. 


CRADE    OP    RKTAII.    DISTRIBUTIVE    SOCIKTIKS. 


Retail  Distributive  Societies'  Sales  in  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 


1914. 


81  i  TION. 


Total. 


£ 

Irish 617,677 

Midland    9,588,670 

Northern 12,272,928 

North- Western    38,042,785 

Scottish    18,018,860 

Southern 8,473,037 

South- Western   2,152,257 

Western    3,789,015 

United  Kingdom    87,964,229 


Per 
Mem- 
ber. 

£ 

27-43 
24-02 
34-95 
27-35 
39-68 
21-22 
18-81 
36-00 


1915. 

1916. 

Per 

Per 

Total. 

Mem- 

Total. 

Mem- 

ber. 

ber. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

711,306 

29-48 

877,816 

33-34 

11,900,454 

27-35 

13,975,722 

29-60 

13,969,702     37-30 

17,017,284 

42-19 

38,416,205  !  30-27 

44,799,153 

33-15 

19,955,472  !  41*71 

24,065,214 

46-79 

10,287,269     23-35 

12,425,005 

25-77 

2,816,726     22-47 

2,883,333 

21-12 

4,500,645 

38-31 

5,645,023 

42-08 

102  557.779 

31-41 

121.688.550 

84-57 

RETAIL    DISTRIBUTIVE    CO-OPERATION. 
Trade    per   Member   in   the   Countries   of  the    United    Kingdom 

IN    1901    AND    1911. 


1901. 

1911. 

Part  of  U.K.             Number     |  TotaJ  RetaU    Average 

of             (o-operative        „es 
Members.           Trade.         M^her 

Number       Total  Retail 
of            Co-operative 
Members.   1        Trade. 

Average 
Sales 
per 

Member 

England  as  a 

whole    1,454,829 

Isle  of  Man     ....             646 

Wales    24,462 

Scotland   301,626 

Ireland 3,509 

£              £    s. 

40,164,234     27  12 

18,103     28    1 

985,944  '  40    6 

11,238,400  |  37    5 

90,452  !  25  16 

£ 

2,166,620    57,079,490 

909           24,953 

53,982      2,090,737 

406,411  ]  15,242,951 

14,413  '      404,584 

£    s. 

26  7 

27  9 
38  15 
37  10 

28  1 

United  Kingdom, 
(excluding                1,785,072 
Channel  Isles).  .  . 

52,497,133     29    8 

2,642,335    74,842,715 

28    6 
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RETAIL   DISTRIBUTIVE   CO-OPERATION. 
Trade  per  Member  in  the  Counties  of  England  in  1901  and  1911. 


1901. 


County 


Bedfordshire    .  .  . 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire   . 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland  .  . 
Derbyshire  .  .  . 
Devonshire  .  .  . 

Dorset 

Durham    

Essex  (see  below) 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire  .... 
Herefordshire  . 
Hertfordshire  .  . 
Huntingdon  .  .  . 
Kent  (see  below) 
Lancashire  .... 
Leicestershire  . 
Lincolnshire  .  .  . 
London  (see 

below)  .  . 
Middlesex  (see 

below)  .  . 
Monmouthshire 

Norfolk 

Northampton- 
shire . 
Northumberlan  d 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire    ... 

Rutland    

Shropshire    ..... 

Somerset     

Staffordshire    .  .  . 

Suffolk    

Surrey  (see  below) 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 
Westmorland  . 
Wiltshire     .... 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire   .... 


England  as  a 
whole 


Number 

of 

Members. 


Average 
Total  Retail      Sales 
Co-operative       per 
Trade.         Member 


2,677 

7,310 

6,176 

4,780 

47,282 

2,146 

26,466 

52,715 

37,585 

701 

145,937 

27,198 

19,701 

11,326 

432 

3,522 

1,134 

28,781 

383,983 

23,848 

22,564 


£ 

40,966 

115,277 

87,616 

91,509 

1,314,189 

27,052 

720,220 

1,456,502 

655,567 

14,202 

5,669,981 

'      650,359 

407,961 

168,130 

7,690 

69,765 

16,759 

694,181 

10,733,971 

552,871 

483,421 


23,874         483,799 


5,542 
9,466 
9,944 

28,341 

56,475 

24,771 

7,343 

117 

3,294 

12,615 

17,510 

10,693 

4,914 

4,188 

22,491 

2,994 

7,696 

12,391 

333,996 


94,541 
345,819 
225,927 

646,493 

2,292,716 

614,555 

194,501 

1,941 

58,963 
233,485 
375,830 
213,533 
100,249 

76,347 
489,421 


£  s. 
15  6 
15  15 
14  4 
19  3 
27  16 
12  12 
27  4 
27  13 
17    9 


20 
38 
23 
20 


5 
17 
18 
14 


14  17 
17  16 

19  16 
14  16 

24    2 
27  19 

23  4 

21  9 

20  5 

17    7 
36  11 

22  14 

22  16 
40  12 

24  16 
26  10 

16  12 

17  18 

18  10 

21  9 
1919 

20  8 
18    5 

21  15 


1.454,829 


64,596 

113,026 

192,678 

9,367,625 

21  12 

14  14 

15  11 

28  1 

£ 
40  164.234 

£  s. 
27  12 

Number 

of 
Members. 


6,800 
12,153 

8,095 

9,085 
72,914 

6,280 
32,866 
82,493 
58,214 

4,101 

181,837 

52,011 

36,882 

23,338 

850 

7,813 

1,624 

44,435 

511,901 

40,230 

32,967 

39,060 

23,957 
21,052 
15,968 

43,169 
74,039 
46,659 
15,255 
118 

7,842 
22,969 
48,153 
20,050 
13,038 

8,956 
51,913 

3,950 

16,411 

20,678 

446,494 


1911. 


Total  Retail 

Co-operative 

Trade. 


2.166.620 


£ 

111,886 

193,182 

158,386 

163,399 

2,066,447 

95,637 

858,229 

2,171,388 

1,047,209 

76,612 

6,631,838 

1,307,047 

808,090 

438,042 

14,122 

163,917 

27,257 

967,979 

14,041,986 

982,330 

742,934 

722,917 

402,083 
768,508 
370,026 

967,549 

2,659,985 

1,195,557 

369,786 

2,213 

164,636 

431,241 

1,009,055 

456,298 

166,796 

243,727 

1,108,277 

83,453 

261,888 

334,149 

12,294,150 


Average 

Sales 

per 

Member 


57.079.490 


£  s. 
16  9 
15  18 
19  11 
18  0 
28    7 

15  5 
26    2 

26  6 
18  0 
18  14 
36  9 
25  3 
21  18 
18  15 

16  12 
21  0 
16  16 

21  16 

27  9 

24  8 

22  11 

18  10 

16  16 
36  10 

23  4 

22  8 
35  19 

25  13 

24  5 
18  15 
21  0 
18  15 

21  0 

22  15 
12  16 
27    4 


21 
21 
16 
16 


27  11 


£    s. 
26    7 
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RETAIL    DISTRIBUTIVE   CO-OPERATION. 
Trade  per  Member  in  the  Comities  of  Scotland  in   1901  and  1011. 


ColNl  V, 


Number  of 
Members. 


1901. 


Total  Retail 
Co-operative 

Trade. 


i  Average 

Sales 

per 

I  Member 


Aberdeen    

Argyll   

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick    

Bute    

Caithness    

Clackmannan 
Dumbarton 

Dumfries    

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife    

Forfar 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    .  . 

Lanark 

Linlithgow    

Nairn     

Orkney    

Peebles    

Perth 

Renfrew 

a  &  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk    

Shetland 

Stirling    

Sutherland 

Wigtown 

Scotland  as  a 
whole 


10,104 

383 

10,015 

428 

227 

100 

1,566 

0,871 

11,020 

1,000 

45,027 

42 

21,743 

27,066 

3,020 

*374 

102 

00 

78,884 
5,800 


1,203 

8,000 

21,285 

4,704 
3,773 


£ 

572,053 

10,355 

005,011 

8,000 

5,000 

2.408 

21,600 

243,854 

508,050 

51,431 

1,880,787 

740 

854,788 

578,825 

126,374 

5,280 

3,308 

1,561 

3,283,481 

271,607 


71,015 
241,060 
754,850 

148,165 
131,868 


10,554         754  128 


£   s. 

I  20  17 

i  27     1 

|  34  10 

21    0 

20    1 

24    2 

13  17 
35  10 
43  14 
20  10 
41  3 
17  15 
30  6 
20  18 
41  14 

14  2 
17  5 
26  0 
41  13 
40  15 


54  18 
30  4 
35    0 

30  18 
34  10 

45  1 1 


301,020    11,238,400 


Number  of 
Members. 


£    s. 
37     5 


10,061 

422 

26,111 

522 

260 

100 

1,408 

8.230 

18,051 

3,187 

05,451 

108 

31,402 

32,225 

4,836 

271 

324 

280 

187 

110,082 

8,102 


1,043 
10,001 
30,040 

4,078 

3,404 

100 

22,457 


123 


1911. 


Average 

Total  Retail       Sales 
Co-operative  ,      per 
Trade.        Member 


£ 

745,725 

11,272 

020,127 

0,675 

5.746 

2,014 

21,445 

333,700 

723,017 

02,044 

2,036,101 

2,060 

1,313,460 

672,326 

202,035 

4,702 

3,407 

7,701 

4,712 

4,322,184 

340,014 


80,251 

324,008 

1,061,813 


£  s. 
37  7 
26  14 


35 

18 
22 
20 


5 
11 

2 
3 


14  12 

40  10 
40  2 

28  18 


40 
10 
41 


0 

1 

14 


20  17 
41  18 


17 
10 


7 
10 


20  10 
25  4 
39  5 
42  14 


54  0 
20  10 
34  6 


167,530  33  13 

140,435  43  0 

1,840  0  14 

1,001,008  !  47  0 

4,411  35  17 


400,411  15  242.051 


£  s. 
37  10 
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•       RETAIL   DISTRIBUTIVE    CO-OPERATION. 

Trade  per  Member  in  the  London  Area  (Societies  operating  in 
more  than  one  county)  in   1901   and   1911. 


County. 


Essex    .  .  . 

Kent 

London  .  . 
Middlesex 
Surrey  . . . 


All   London  area 


1901. 


Number 

of 
Members. 


Total  Retail 

Co-operative 

Trade. 


27,198 

28,781 

23,874 

5,452 

4.914 


90,219 


£ 
650,359 
694,181 
483,799 
94,541 
100,249 


Average 

Sales 

per 

Member 


£ 
2,023,129 


£  s. 

23  18 

24  2 
20  5 
17  7 
20    8 


£    s. 

22    9 


1911. 


Number 

of 
Members. 


52,011 
44,435 
39,060 
23,957 
13,038 


172,501 


I  Average 
Total  Retail  I    Sales 
Co-operative       per 
Trade.        i  Member 


1,307,047 
967,979 
722,917 
402.083 
166,796 


£ 
3,566,822 


£  s. 
25  3 
21  16 
18  10 
16  16 
12  16 


£  s. 
20  14 


RETAIL   DISTRIBUTIVE   CO-OPERATION. 

Trade  per  Member  in  the  Counties  of  Wales  in   1901  and   1911. 


1901. 

1911. 

COUNTV. 

xt  ■    i         *     Total  Retail 
NMUe'XqCo.oSive 

Average 
Sales    ! 
per 
Member 

XT       ,              Total  Retail 
Number  o       Co.operative 
Members.           T|.gde 

Average 

Sales 

per 

Member 

Brecknock    

Denbigh 

Flint 

Merioneth 

Montgomery     .  .  . 
Pembroke 

174 

710 
721 

1,298 

920 

18,937 

47 

756 

899 

£ 
2,009 

18,899 
14,830 
23,245 
29,710 
860,018 
2,096 
13,982 
21,155 

£    s. 
11  11 

26  12 
20  11 

17  18 
32    6 
45    8 
44  12 

18  10 
23  11 

£ 
833           13,936 
422            17.418 

l',808           56.713 
1,202           33,973 
3,254           78,822 
2,287  '         85,985 
41,252      1,755.978 
45             2,850 
1,578  i         28,059 
1,301            17,003 

£    s. 

16  15 

41  6 

31     7 
28    5 
24     4 
37  12 

42  11 
63     7 

17  16 
13     1 

Wales  as  a  whole 

£ 
24,462         985,944 

£    s. 
40     6 

£ 
53,982      2,090,737 

£    s. 
38  15 
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Retail   Distributive    Co-operative   Trade   in   the    Countries    op   tiiio 
United  Kingdom  shown  in  Relation  to  Population:     Year  1901. 


CoTNTRY, 


Population. 


Average 
Total  Retail  Co-operative  Sales 

Co-operative  Sales.  per  Head 

of  Population. 


England    '  30,813,043  40,164,234 

Isle  of  Man    >  54,752  ,  18,103 

Wales     1,714,800  '  985,944 

Scotland    4,472,103  11,238,400 

Ireland     4,458,775  90,452 

United  Kingdom i  41,513,483  £52,497,133 


£  s.  d. 

1  6  0 
0  6  7 
0  11  6 

2  10  3 
0  0  5 


£15     3 


Retail   Distributive    Co-operative   Trade   in   the    Countries   of   the 
United  Kingdon  shown  in  Relation  to  Population  :    Year   1911. 


Country. 


Population. 


Total  Retail 
Co-operative  Sales. 


England    34,045,285  57,079,490 

Isle  of  Man    52,016  |  24,953 

Wales     2,025,202  2,090,737 

Scotland    4,760,904  15,242,951 

Ireland    4,390, 199  I  404,584 

United  Kingdom 45,273,606  £74,842.715 


Average 

Co-operative  Sales 

per  Head 

of  Population. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

i 

13 

6 

0 

9 

/ 

1 

0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

ii 

1 

10 

£1    13     1 
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Retail  Distributive  Co-operative  Trade  in  the  Counties  of  England 
in  Relation  to  Population  :    Year  1901. 

(This  table  should  be  compared  with  the  table  of  membership  in  the  various 

counties  for  the  same  year.) 


County. 


Population. 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire     

Buckingham 

Cambridge     

Cheshire     

Cornwall 

Cumberland    

Derbyshire    

Devonshire   

Dorset   

Durham     

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hampshire    

Herefordshire 

Hertfordshire    

Huntingdon    

Kent    

Lancashire    

Leicester   

Lincolnshire 

London 

Middlesex 

Monmouthshire    .  .  . 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland    .  . 

Nottingham    

Oxfordshire     

Rutland    

Shropshire     

Somerset 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey    

Sussex 

Warwickshire   

Westmorland 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 
Yorkshire    

England  as  a  whole 


171,707 
252,571 
197,046 
184,759 
835,941 
322,334 
266,933 
599,694 
662,196 
202,063 

1,187,474 

1,083,998 
708,439 
799,582 
114,125 
258,423 
54,125 
961,139 

4,378,293 
437,490 
500,022 

4,536,267 
792,476 
298,076 
476,553 
335,628 
603,199 
514,459 
186,460 
19,709 
239,783 
434,950 

1,236,919 
373,353 
653,661 
602,255 
940,879 
64,409 
271,394 
452,759 

3,601,580 


Total  Retail 

Co-operative 

Sales. 


£ 

40,966 

115,277 

87,616 

91,509 

1,134,189 

27,052 

720,220 

1,456,502 

655,567 

14,202 

5,669,981 

650,359 

407,961 

168,130 

7,690 

69,765 

16,759 

694,181 

10,733,971 

552.871 

483,421 

483,799 

94,541 

345,819 

225,927 

646.493 

2.292,716 

614,555 

194,501 

1,941 

58,963 

233,485 

375,830 

213,533 

100,240 

76,347 

489,421 

64,596 

113,026 

192,678 

9,367,625 


Average 

Co-operative 

Sales  per  Head 

of  Population. 


30,813,043  £40,164,234 


£  s.  d. 

0  4  9 

0  9  0 

0  9  0 

0  10  0 

1  11  6 
0  1  6 


2   14  0 

2     8  6 

1  0  0 
0  1  5 
4  15  6 
0  11  10 
0  11  6 
0  4 
0  1 
0  5 
0     6 

0  14 

2  9  0 

1  5  3 
0  19 
0     2 

0  2 

1  3 

0  9  6 

1  18  6 

3  16  0 
1  4  0 
1  0  10 
0  2  0 
0  3  0 
0  10  9 
0  9  0 
0  11  5 
0  3  0 
0     2  6 

0  10  5 

1  0  0 
0  8  4 
0     8  6 

2  12  0 


£16     0 
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Retail  Distributive  Co-operative  Tra.de  in  the  Counties  of  England 
in  Relation  to  Population:    Year  1911. 

(This  table  should  be  compared  with  the  table  of  membership  for  the  same 

counties  in  the  same  year.) 


County. 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire     

Buckingham 

Cambridge     

Cheshire     

Cornwall 

Cumberland    

Derbyshire    

Devonshire    

Dorset    

Durham     

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hampshire    

Herefordshire    

Hertfordshire    

Huntingdon    

Kent    

Lancashire    

Leicester   

Lincolnshire 

London 

Middlese  x 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton   

Northumberland    .  . 
Nottinghamshire  .  .  . 

Oxfordshire 

Rutland     

Shropshire     

Somerset   

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Sussex 

Surrey   

Warwickshire 

Westmorland 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 
Yorkshire    

England  as  a  whole 


Population. 


:>. 


194,588 
271,009 
219,551 
198,074 
954,779 
328,098 
265,746 
683,423 
699,708 
223,266 
369,860 
350,881 
736,097 
950,579 
114,269 
311,284 

55,577 
045,591 
767,832 
476,553 
563,960 
521,685 
126,465 
395,719 
499,116 
348,515 
696,893 
604,093 
199,269 

20,346 
246,307 
458,025 
348,259 
394,060 
663,378 
845,578 
040,409 

63,675 
286,822 
526,087 
979,964 


34,045,285 


Total  Retail 

Co  operative 

Sales. 


Average 

Co-operative 

Sales  per  Head 

of  Population. 


£ 

111,886 

193,182 

158,386 

163,399 

2,066,447 

95,637 

858,229 

2,171,338 

1,047.209 

76,612 

6,631,838 

1,307,047 

808,090 

438,042 

14,122 

163,917 

27,257 

967,979 

14,041,986 

982,330 

742,934 

722,917 

402,083 

768,508 

370,026 

967,549 

2,659,985 

1,195,557 

369,786 

2,213 

164,636 

431,241 

1  009,055 

456,298 

166,796 

243,727 

1,108,277 

83,453 

261,888 

334,149 

12,294.150 


£57,079,490 


0  19 


0  10 
0  10 


3  16 
1  19 
1  17 

0  2 


0  18 
0  12 
3  1 


3 


£  s.  d. 
0  11  6 
0  14 
0  14 
0  16 
2  3 

5 

4 

3 
10 


o 

6 

3 

10 

8 
7 
0 


6  10 
16  10 


4 
0 
2 
6 
6 
0 

0  18  6 
2  18  10 

1  0 

6  4 
3  3 

7  2 

1  18  10 
0  14  10 

2  16  0 
4 
8 
2 
2 

0  13  4 
0  18  10 

0  15  0 

1  3 
0  5 

0  5 

1  1 
1   6 


2 
0 
9 
3 
3 
3 
9 
10 


£1  13  6 
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Retail  Distributive  Co-operative  Trade  in  Scotland 
in  Relation  to  Population  :   Year  1901. 

(Thie  table  should  be  compared  with  the  table  of  membership  for  the  same 

counties  in  the  same  year.) 


County. 


Aberdeen 

Argyll    

Ayr    

Banff   

Berwick 

Bute     

Caithness     

Clackmannan   

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh     

Elgin 

Fife    

Forfar    

Haddington    

Inverness    

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    .... 

Lanark    

Linlithgow    

Nairn 

Orkney    

Peebles    

Perth 

Renfrew    

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh   

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling    

Sutherland    

Wigtown   


1901. 


Population. 


Total  Retail 
Co-operative  Sales. 


304,439 
73,642 

254,468 
61,488 
30,824 
18,787 
33,870 
32,029 

113,865 
72,571 

488,796 
44,800 

218,840 

284,082 

38,665 

90,104 

40,923 

6,981 

39,383 

1,339,327 

65,708 

9,291 

28,699 

15,066 

123,283 

268,980 
76,450 
48,804 
23,356 
28,166 

142,291 
21,440 
32,685 


£ 

572,053 

10,355 

695,911 

8,990 

5,909 

2,408 

21,690 

243,854 

508,050 

51,431 

1,889,787 

746 

854,788 

578,825 

126,374 

5,280 

3,308 

1,561 

3,283,481 

271,607 


71,015 
241,960 
754,856 

148]  165 
131,868 

754,128 


Scotland  as  a  whole 


4,472,103  £11,238,400 


Average 

Co-operative 

Sales  per  Head 

of  Population. 


£  s. 

1  17 
2 
14 
2 
3 
2 


12 
9 


0  14 
3  17 


0 

18 

0 

5 


d. 

7 
10 

8 
11 
10 

7 


0  12  10 


0 

3 
2 
3 

0  2  7 

0  9  6 

0  0  10 

2  9  0 

4  2  8 


4  14  3 

1  19  3 

2  16  1 

3  0  9 

5  12  11 

5*6  0 


£2  10  3 
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|{i  tail  Distributive  Co-operative  Trade  in  Scotland 
in  Relation  to  Population  :  Yeak   191 1- 

(Thifi  table  should  be  compared  with  the  table  of  membership  for  the  sam9 

counties  in  the  same  year.) 


County. 


Aberdeen     

Argyll    

Ayr    

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute     

Caithness     

Clackmannan    

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh    

Elgin 

Fife    

Forfar    

Haddington    

Inverness    

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    .... 

Lanark    

Linlithgow    

Nairn 

Orkney    

Peebles    

Perth 

Renfrew    

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh   

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling    

Sutherland    

Wigtown    


Population. 


312,177 
70,902 

208,337 
(51,402 
29,643 
18,186 
32,010 
31,121 

139,831 
72,825 

507,666 
43,427 

267,739 

281,417 

43,254 

87,272 

41,008 

7,527 

38,367 

1,447,034 

80,155 

9,319 

25,897 

15,258 

124,342 

314,552 
77,364 
47,192 
24,601 
27  911 

160,991 
20,179 
31,998 


1911. 


Average 
Total  Retail  Co-operative 

Co-operative  Sales.    Sales  per  Head 
of  Population. 


£ 

745,725 

11,272 

920,127 

9,675 

5,746 

2,014 

21,445 

333,709 

723,917 

92,044 

2,636,101 

2,060 

1,313,469 

672,326 

202,635 

4,702 

3,497 

7,791 

4,712 

4,322,184 

349,914 


89,251 

324,908 

1,061,813 

167,530 

146,435 

1,840 

1,061,698 


Scotland  as  a  whole 


4,760,904 


4,411 


£15,242,951 


£     s.    d. 

2  7  9 
0     3     2 

3  8  7 
0  3  2 
0  3  11 
0     2     3 

0  13 
10  14 

5     3 

1  5 
5     3   10 
0     0   11 

4  18     1 

2  7 
4  13 
0     i 

0  1 

1  0  9 
0     2     6 

2  19  9 
4     7     4 


5  17  0 

2  12  3 

3  7  6 

3  ii  0 

5  19  0 

0  1  4 

6  11  11 

0  2  9 

£3  4  0 
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Retail  Distributive  Co-operative  Trade  in  Wales 
in  Relation  to  Population:  Year  1901. 

(This  table  should  be  compared  with  the  table  of  membership  for  the  same 

counties  in  the  same  year.) 


1901. 


County 


Population. 


Anglesey    

Brecknock    

Cardigan    

Carmarthen    .... 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh    

Flint    

Glamorgan    

Merioneth    

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor    

Wales  as  a  whole 


50,606 

54,213 

61,078 

135,328 

125,649 

131,582 

81,485 

859,931 

48,852 

54,901 

87,894 

23,281 


1,714,800 


Total  Retail 
Co-operative  Sales. 


Average 

Co-operative 

Sales  per  Head 

of  Population. 


£ 
2,009 


18,899 
14,830 
23,245 
29,710 
860,018 
2,096 
13,982 
21,155 


£    s.    d. 
0     0  10 


£985,944 


0  2  10 

0  2  5 

0  3  7 

0  7  4 

1  0  0 
0  0  10 
0  5  1 
0  4  10 


£0   11      6 


Retail   Distributive  Co-operative  Trade  in  Wales 
in  Relation  to  Population:   Year  1911. 

^This  table  should  be  compared  with  the  table  of  membership  for  the  same 

counties  in  the  same  year.) 


County. 


Anglesey  .  .  . 
Brecknock  . 
Cardigan  .  .  . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon  .  . 
Denbigh    .  .  . 

Flint    

Glamorgan  . 
Merioneth  .  . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  .  . 
Radnor 


Wales  as  a  whole 


1911. 


Population. 


Total  Retail 
jCo-operative  Sales. 


50,928 

59,287 

59,879 

160,406 

125,043 

144,783 

92,705 

1,120,910 

45,565 

53,146 

89,960 

22,590 


Average 

Co-operative 

Sales  per  Head 

of  Population. 


£ 
13,936 
17,418 

56,713 
33,973 

78,822 
85,985 
1,755,978 
2,850 
28,059 
17,003 


2,025,202 


£2,090,737 


£  s.  d. 
0  5  6 
0     5  11 


0  7     1 

0  5     5 

0  10   11 

0  18 

1  11 
0  1 
0  10 
0  3 


/ 

4 
3 

7 
10 


£10     8 
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APPENDIX    D. 

DEPARTMENTS   AND    DISTRIBUTIVE   BUSINESSES   OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE    SOCIETIES    IN    UNITED    KINGDOM   IN    1916. 


(Total  Number  of  Societies,  1,386;  Number  of  Societies  sending  returns,  1,267  ; 

Number  of  Societies  not  sending  returns,  119.) 

particulars  relating  to  the  1,267  societies  that  have  eorwardp:d 

RETURNS. 

Number  of  Members,  approximately  3,500,000.    Total  No.  of  Branches,  5,660. 


Nature  of  Departments  and  Number  of  Societies  conducting  them. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Nature  of  Department. 


S  0.8 

cS  c  u 

O      ° 

CO 


~  60    . 
~    r<   en 


O/ 

Grocery    1,264  99°8 

Drapery 1,180  931 

Boots  and  Shoes  ...  1,166  92  0 

Hardware    1,082  85-4 

Furnishing 890  70-2 

Earthenware 810  63-9 

Coal    749  59-1 

Flour    718  56-7 

Ironmongery .  712  56-2 

Butchering    614  48-5 

Tailoring    556  43-9 

Millinery    380  300 

Jewellery 186  14-7 

Milk    123  9-7 

Baking 100  7-9 

Restaurants     83  6-6 

Clogging 64  5-1 

Chemists    49  3-9 

Greengrocery     38  3-0 

Fish,  Game,  &c.    .  .  .  36  2-8 

Outfitting    30  2-4 

Beer,  Wine,  &  Spirits  22  1  -7 

Fruit     16  1-3 

Tobacco J  3  1-0 

Grain  and  Corn,  &o.  8  -6 

Oils 8  -6 

Hairdressing 6  -5 

Undertaking 6  -5 


England 
and  Wales 


Ireland. 


■8*3 

cS  o  ^ 
02 


998 

948 

933 

867 

723 

660 

610 

665 

559 

466 

481 

320 

135 

80 

96 

77 

61 

33 

36 

16 

28 

17 

4 

9 

8 

7 

5 

6 


>^co 


/o 

99-70 

94-71 

92-21 

86-61 

72-23 

65-93 

60-94 

66-43 

55-84 

46-55 

48  05 

31-97 

13-49 

7-99 

9-59 

7-69 

6  09 

3-30 


•60 
•60 
•80 
•70 
40 
■90 
80 
70 
50 
60 


228 

212 

212 

196 

163 

143 

128 

41 

149 

146 

74 

58 

50 

42 

3 

5 

3 

15 

1 

20 

2 

4 

11 

•) 


100°00 

92-98 

92-98 

85-97 

71-49 

62-72 

56-14 

17-98 

65-35 

64-04 

32-46 

25-44 

21-93 

18-42 

1-32 

219 

1-32 

6-58 

•44 

8-77 

•88 

1-75 

4-82 

•88 


•44 


38 

20 

21 

19 

4 

7 

11 

12 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 


vo 

100  00 

52-63 

55-26 

50  00 

10-53 

18-42 

28-95 

31-58 

10-53 

5-26 

2-63 

5-26 

2-63 

2-63 

2-63 

2-63 

2-63 
2-63 


2-63 
2-63 
5-26 

2-63 


The  following  Departments  are  reported  as  being  carried  on  by  a  small  number  of  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  : -Agricultural  Implements,  Artificial  Manures,  Clothing,  Egg  Merchants, 
Paints  and  Paper  Hanging  Seeds,  Dentists,  Feeding  Stuffs,  Poultrv,  Stationery  and  News! 
papers,  Colonial  Meat,  Florists,  Excursion  Ageucy,  Hosiery,  Insurance  Agency,  Mantles,' 
Botanic  Drinks,  Kuild  ng  Materials,  Cinematograph  T.,  Dentistry  Agents,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning 
Agents,  Fire  Insurance,  Furniture  Removing,  Fishing  Tackle,  General  Carriers,  Light  Refresh- 
ments, Lime,  Musical  Instruments,  Opticians,  Photography  Agents,  Saddlery. 
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PRODUCTIVE    DEPARTMENTS    AND    BUSINESSES    OF    RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTIVE    SOCIETIES    IN    UNITED    KINGDOM,    1916. 


(Total  Number  of  Societies,  1,386;  Number  of  Societies  sending  returns,  1,267 
Number  of  Societies  not  sending  returns,  119.) 

PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  THE  1,267  SOCIETIES  THAT  HAVE  FORWARDED 

RETURNS. 

Number  of  Members,  approximately  3,500,000.    Total  No.  of  Branches,  5,660. 
Nature  of  Productive  Business  and  No.  of  Societies  conducting  them. 


Natuhe  of  Business. 


United 
Kingdom. 


England 
and  Wales. 


Scotland. 


■rH   J2    *3 

c8   fl'3 


o 


+3   C   cc 

«  ftp 
c  &t> 


Baking 

Boot  making  and 

Repairs    

Tailoring    

Millinery    

Dressmaking  .... 

Clogging 

Butchering  and 

Slaughtering 

Farming 

Painting  and 

Decorating     

Sausage  Making,  &c. 

Corn  Milling    

Joinery    
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The  following  Productive  Departments  and  Businesses  are  reported  as  carried  on  by  fewer 
than  six  societies :  Ice  Manufacture,  Saddlery,  Butter  Making,  Shirt  Making,  Tripe  Dressing 
Works  Department,  Drapery,  Electric  Light  and  Power,  Furniture  Manufacture,  Mantle  Making 
Mineral  Waters,  Tinsmiths,  Tobacco  Manufacture.  Baking  Powder  Manufacture,  Clothing 
Manufacture,  Cooked  Meats,  Firewood  Factory,  Market  Gardeners,  Meat  Preparation,  Picture 
Framing,  Sundries  Packing,  Underclothing,  Baking  Powder  Packing,  Boae,  Meat,  Blood  Manure, 
Brewery,  Brush  Manufacture,  Clog  Sole  Making,  Contractors,  Cycle  Repairs,  Dyeing  and  Clean- 
ing, Engineering,  Estate  Development,  Furniture  Polishing,  Grocery  Sundries,  Jam  Making, 
Ladies' Outfitting,  Live  Stock,  Mattress  and  Bed  Making,  Nurserymen.  Paper  Bag  Making,  Plain 
Sewing,  Quarrying,  Iron  Kiln,  Brick  Tiles,  Salt  Packing,  Self-Raising  Flour,  Small  Goods,  Small 
Meats,  Tallow,  Tea  Packing,  Window  Cleaning. 
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RETAIL     DISTRIBUTIVE     CO-OPERATION. 


Distributive  Businesses  and  Departments  of   Retail  Distributive 
Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910  and  1916. 

(These  particulars  refer  only  .to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 


1910. 

Total  number  of  Societies,  1,424, 
with  approximately  2,500,000 
members. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the 
returns  from  1,257  Societies, 
with  '2,324,724  members  and 
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1916. 

Total  number  of  Societies,  1,386, 
with  approximately  3.500,000 
members. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the 
returns  from  1,267  societies, 
with  3,068,099  members  and 
5,660  Branches  of  all  types. 
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The  following  Departments  are  reported  as  being  carried  on  by  fewer  than  four  societies 
e.g.,  Undertaking,  Laundry,  Mantles,  Tobacco,  Carriers,  Colours,  Dentistry,  Dyeing  and  Cleian 
ing,  Fire  Insurance,  Fishing  Tackle,  Hosiery,  Insurance  Agency,  Manure,  Meals  and  Feedng 
Stuffs,  Lime,  Musical  Instruments,  Opticians,  Paper  Hanging,  Picture  Framing,  Post  Office, 
Itry,  Provender,  Ready-made  Clothing,  Stationery,  Vegetarian  Food  Specialities,  Grain  ami 
i   Fruit,  Agricultural  Implements,  Egg  M<  I  ^eeds,  Colonial  Meat,  Florists,  Exclu- 

sion Agency,  Botanic  Drinks,  Building  Materials,  Cinematograph  Theatre,  Dentistry  Agents 
Furniture  Removing,  Light  Refreshments,  Photography  Agents,  Saddlery, 
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RETAIL     DISTRIBUTIVE     CO-OPERATION. 


Productive  Departments  and  Businessses  of  Retail  Distributive 
Societies  in  United  Kingdom  in   1910  and   1916. 

(These  particulars  refer  only  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 


Nature  of  Business. 
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1910. 

Total  number  of  Societies,  1424, 
with  approximately  2,500,000 
members. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the 
returns  from  1,257  Societies, 
with  2  324,724  members  and 
4,513  Branches  of  all  types. 
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1916. 

Total  numberof  Societies,  1,386, 
with  approximately  3.500,000 
members. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the 
returns  from  1,267  Societies 
with  3,068,099  members  and 
5,660  Branches  of  all  types. 
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*  This  department  was  not  classified  as  a  productive  department  in  1910. 


The  following  Productive  Departments  and  Businesses  are  reported  as  being  carried  on  by  a 
few  societies,  e.g.,  Butter  Making,  Glazing,  Baking  Powder  Manufacturers,  Brush  Makers, 
Chemists,  Clothing  Manufacturers,  Cycle  Repairing,  Dairy,  Electricians,  Firewood  Factor v, 
Furnishing,  Hairdrpssing,  Ice  Making,  Iron  Quarryine,  Kiln,  Brick  and  Tile  Making,  Meal  Mill- 
ing, Paper  Bag  Making,  Picture  Framing,  Pork  Butchering,  Printing,  Saddlery,  Self-Raising 
Flour,  Spice  Boiling,  Tea  Packing,  Tripe  Dressing,  Works  Department,  Furniture  Manufactur- 
ing, Cooked  Meats,  Meat  Preparation,  Sundries  Packing,  Underclothing,  Baking  Powder  Pack- 
ing, Bone,  Meat,  Blood  Manure,  Brewery,  Clog  Sole  Making,  Contractors,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning, 
Engineering,  Estate  Development,  Furniture  Polishing,  Grocery  Sundries,  Jam  Making,  Ladies' 
Outfitting,  Dive  Stock,  Mattress  and  Bed  Making,  Nurserymen,  Plain  Sewing,  Salt  Packing, 
.Small  Goods,  Small  Meats,  Tallow,  Window  Cleaning. 
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SUB-COMMITTEE   ON    EDUCATION 


Supplementary  Report  on  Co-operative  Literature. 


CO-OPERATIVE   NEWSPAPERS. 

At  the  Swansea  Congress,  when  the  second  Interim  Report  of  the 
ftrvey  Committee  was  considered,  there  was  a  considerable  difference  of 
■pinion  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  committee's  recommendations  relating 
o  co-operative  newspapers.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
ead  : 

The  removal  of  overlapping  between  the  Co-operative  News  and 
the  Scottish   Co-operator  by   the   establishment   of   one   news- 
paper for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  different 
sections   to   meet   the  needs   of     the   various  sections   of   the 
movement.     (See    Swansea   Congress    Report,   page    225.) 
In  view  of  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  delegates,  the  Survey  Com- 
nittee  promised  to  take  back  this  recommendation  for  reconsideration  and 
:onsult  the  two  newspaper  societies  concerned,  with  a  view  to  the  presenta- 
ion  of  a  recommendation  which  might  meet  with  the  approval  of  both 
ocieties   and   the   Survey   Committee.     In   accordance   w'ith   this   promise. 
he  Survey  Committee  have  during  the  past  year  consulted  the  societies, 
md  now  present  their  report. 

Immediately  after  Congress,  the  Survey  Committee  representatives 
(insulted  the  boards  of  the  newspaper  societies  separately,  and  found  each 
>f  them  anxious  to  come  into  closer  working  agreement  with  the  other. 
\  joint  meeting  of  the  full  boards  of  the  two  societies,  along  with  repre- 
entatives  of  the  Survey  Committee,  was  therefore  convened  on  23rd 
November,  1917.  At  this  meeting,  a  memorandum,  prepared  by  the 
Educational  Sub-committee  of  the  Survey  Committee,  was  considered. 
\  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  given  in  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  From  a  perusal  of  the  memorandum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Survey 
Jommittee  desired  the  two  newspaper  societies  to  form  a  bigger  conception 
)f  their  place  in  the  co-operative  movement,  and  to  see  that  the  differences 
oetween  the  two  societies  were  really  of  minor  importance  in  relation  to 
;he  magnitude  of  the  bigger  field  whichshould  be  occupied  by  the  co-opera1  ive 
Dress,  and  which  might  l><v  entered  upon  by  ;i  National  Newspaper  and 
Publishing  Society.  The  Survey  Committee  desired  to  lead  the  discussi  n 
rom  the  parochial  issues,  and  get  the  two  societies  bo  undertake  the  greal 
lational  work  which  is  awaiting  the  co-operative  press,  and  which  is  being 
aegleetcd  so  long  as  the  pre  anisatioo  oi  the  co-operative  press  con- 

inues, 
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At  the  joint  meeting  on  23rd  November,  the  Chairman  of  the  Surv 
Committee  explained  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  calling 
the  meeting,  and  he  then  commented  upon  the  memorandum  and  s£ 
the  Survey  Committee  would  be  extremely  glad  if  the  boards  of  the  U 
societies  could  come  to  some  satisfactory  agreement  in  regard  to  the  futi: 
of  the  co-operative  press.  If  they  would  then  communicate  their  decisio 
to  the  Survey  Committee,  that  committee  would  consider  them  with  a  vi« 
to  their  being  adopted  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  1918  Congm 
The  members  of  the  Survey  Committee  then  withdrew,  and  the  two  boar 
discussed  the  matter  together.  After  the  joint  meeting,  each  cor 
mittee  met  separately  and  prepared  recommendations  which  were  afte 
wards  submitted  to  a  joint  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  passed  :■ — ■ 

(a)  By  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  Lemited. 

1.  That  we  agree  to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nation 

Co-operative  Publishing  Society,  which  should  publish  m 
only  magazines  and  newspapers  in  greater  variety  than  tho; 
now  published,  but  books  as  well. 

2.  That  we  express  our  regret  that  we  cannot  formulate  any  dire< 

terms  of  arrangement  with  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  C< 
operative  Newspaper  Society  Limited. 

3.  That   we  agree  to    a  policy   of   amalgamation   with   the   Scottis 

Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  Limited  on  terms,  an 
suggest  the  adjournment  of  this  conference  to  a  future  dat 
and  in  the  meantime  the  directors  of  the  Co-operative  New; 
paper  Society  Limited  undertake  to  submit  terms  of  amalgi 
tion  to  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Newspapc' 
Society    Limited. 

(b)  By  the  "  Scottish  Co-operator  "  Newspaper  Society  Limited. 
At   the   first    adjournment   of    the   Scottish   Co-operator   Board   it    wa 
resolved  as  follows  : — 

1 .  That  we  are  prepared  to  agree  to  a  working  arrangement  by  whic. 

the  Co-operative  News  can  depend  chiefly  upon  the  Scottis 
Co-operator  Board  and  its  staff  for  the  supply  of  Scottis" 
news  to  the  Co-operative  News. 

2.  That  we  understand  that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  Co-operath 

Netos  Board  gradually,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  to  raak 
the  edition  of  the  Co-operative  News  circulating  in  Scotland 
conform  to  that  circulating  in  England. 

3.  That  special   articles   appearing   in   one  paper  should   be   at    th 

disposal  of  the  other  on  a  financial  basis  afterwards  to  b 
agreed    upon. 

4.  That  a  joint  consultative  committee  of,  say,  three  representative 

from  each  board  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with    matter 
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of  mutual  interest,  and  that  a   joinl  meeting  of  the  two  beards 
should  be  held,  say,  once  a  year. 
At  the  second  adjournment,  after  hearing  the  Co-operative  News  Boards 
Htoposals,  it  was  resolved — 

That,  whilst  we  agree  to  the  principle  of  the  establishment  of  a 

National  Publishing  Society  as  a  future  desirability,  we  regret 

that,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  Co-operative 

News  Board  has  not  agreed  to  consider  favourably  a  working 

I  arrangement  on  the  lines   already  suggested. 

Since  the  joint  meeting  on  23rd  November,  1917,  and  the  interchange 
>f  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting,  negotiations  have  been  proceeding 
jetween  the  two  newspaper  societies. 

The  following  proposals  and  counter  proposals  have  been  submitted 
3y  the  two  societies  : — 

J)  Basis  of  Negotiations  for  Amalgamation  between  the  Co- 
operative Newspaper  Society  Limited  and  this  ':  Scottish 
Co-operator  "  Newspaper  Society  Limited. 

(Put  forward  by  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  Ltd.) 

1.  Ass  tuning  an  agreement  to  amalgamate  by  the  two  existing  news- 
japer  societies,  that  the  new  society  be  called  "  The  National  Co-operative 
Newspaper  Society  and   Publishing   Society  Limited." 

2.  The  registered  office  to  be  at  Manchester. 

3.  The  constitution  of  the  National  Society  to  provide  that  the  number 
jf  directors  to  be  elected  shall  be  18,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  efficient 
uid  effective  administration,  the  society  be  formed  into  two  divisions,  viz., 
ihe  English  or  Central  Division  and  the  Scottish  Division. 

4.  That  nine  directors  of  the  English  Board  be  elected  by  shareholding 
societies  in  the  North-Western  Section,  and  one  each  by  shareholding 
tocieties  in  the  Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union,  and  the  six  of  the  Scottish  Board  to  be  elected  by  a  method 
oo  be  devised  by  the  present  directors  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator. 

5.  That  the  two  journals,  the  Co-operative  News  and  the  Scottish 
t0o- operator,  cease  to  be  published,  and  that  the  new  society  issue  amongst 
,;ectional  and  other  papers  one  weekly  paper  for  the  United    Kingdom  to 

>e  named  the  "  National  Co-operator,"  or  such  other  title  as  may  be  agreed 

u.     The  title  in  Scotland  could,  if  necessary,  to  meet  Scottish  sentiment, 

ye  altered  to  the  "  Scottish  Co-operator  "  or  the  "  Scottish  National  Co- 

jperator."     The  paper  to  be  sectionalised  as  conditions  and  circumstances 

permit. 

6.  That  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper  and  other  publications 
ssncd  by  the  society  shall  be  Mr.  \\  .  M.  P>amford,  and  the  genera]  manager, 
Mr.   It.   Rowbotham. 

7.  That  Dr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  \\  .  Reid,  the  present  joint  editors  of  the 
Scottish  Co-operator,  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the  new  society  at  salaries 
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not  less  than  they  are  now  receiving  ;  but  that  in  the  question  of  the  contrc 
of  the  paper  in  Scotland  and  of  the  literary  interests  of  the  Scottish  divisio: 
(subject  to  the  relationship  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  th 
claims  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Flanagan,  the  Scottish  representative  of  the  Co-operativ 
News,  have  full  consideration. 

8.  That  the  present  system  of  electing  the  directors  of  the  two  societie 
be  temporarily  retained,  and  that  a  period  of  years  shall  expire  befor< 
the  number  of  directors  for  both  divisions  definitely  named  in  paragraph  '. 
shall  come  into  operation. 

9.  That  Mr.  Bayne  be  added  to  the  six  members  of  the  Scottish  Divisiona 
Board,  making  seven  originally,  and  that  one  member  drop  out  on  th< 
occasion  of  the  first  extraordinary  vacancj^. 

10.  That  the  shareholders'  meetings  of  the  new  society  shall  be  helc 
half  -yearly,  and  in  order  to  symbolise  the  organic  unity  of  the  two  newspapei 
societies,  two  directors  of  the  Scottish  Board  shall  attend  the  shareholders 
meetings  of  the  English  division  held  at  Manchester,  and  three  directors  olh 
the  English  Board  attend  the  shareholders'  meetings  of  the  Scottish,  division^ 

11.  That  the  new  society  take  over  the  assets  of  both  societies,  and  alsoie 
the  liabilities  of  equal  value,  and  the  deficits,  if  any,  to  be  arranged  byDI 
consent  ;  failing  such  satisfactory  arrangement,  the  matters  be  .referred 
to  the  Sub-Survey  Committee  of  the  Union. 

12.  That  should  the  negotiations  to  amalgamate  the  two    newspapei 
societies   be   unsuccessful,   that   we,   the   Co-operative   Newspaper    Society^ 
reserve  unrestricted  freedom  of  action  in  the  future. 

(2a)  Reply  of  the  "  Scottish  Co-operator,"  6th  February, 

1918. 

606,  Alexandra  Parade,  Glasgow, 

6th  February,   1918. 
Mr.   W.  M.   Bamford, 

Secretary,   Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  Limited. 

Dear  Sir, — The  proposals  submitted  by  your  committee  as  a  basis] 
pf  negotiation  between  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  and  the' 
Scottisli  Co-operator  Newspaper  have  been  considered  by  my  board. 

My  committee,  however,  cannot  accept  the  scheme  of  amalgama 
tion  as  suggested  in  your  Drait  Scheme. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  co-operative  movement  would  be 
best  served  by  one  national  weekly  paper,  with  sectionalised  papers' 
for  the  various  districts  ;  but  rather  that  the  movement  would  be  best 
served  by  strong  local  papers,  operating  within  certain  defined  areas: 

"Whatever  arrangements  may  eventually  evolve  from  the  present 
negotiations,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  my  board  that  the  identity 
of  the  Scottish  Co-operator  must  be  preserved,  that  it  be  managed  by  a 
Scottish  Board,  and  that  it  be  printed  and  published  in  Scotland. 
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At  the  same  time,  wefully  recognise  the  need  for  closer  co-operation 

Wi't.ween  the  two  newspapers,  and  we  respectfully  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  your  directors  alternative  proposals  for  a  joint  working 
arrangement  on  a  federal  basis. 

\\  e    trust    your    board    will    consider   those  proposals    in    the   spirit 
they  are  given,  with  the  vie\*  of  coming  to  some  practical  arrangements. 

I  am,  yours   truly, 

John  Adams,  Secretary. 

lb)  Proposals  for  Joint  Working  of  the  Co-operative  Newspaper 
Society  Limited  and  the  "Scottish  Co-operator"  News- 
paper Society  Limited. 

(Put  forward  by  the  "  Scottish  Co->perator  "  Newspaper  Society  Ltd.) 

1.  The  Scottish  Co-operator  Board  recognises  the  need  for  co-operation 
s  close  as  can  be  attained  with  the  Board  of  the  English  Co-operative 
lewspaper  Society,  but  feels  that  its  first  duty  is  to  maintain  a  separate 
ewBpaper  devoted  primarily  to  Scottish  co-operative  interests.  This  was 
lade  clear  by  our  Chairman  at  the  Carlisle  conference,*  and  any  union  or 
nited  action  to  be  taken  must  be  such  as  shall  not  impair  that  position. 
Ve  do  not  agree  that  the  co-operative  movement  would  be  best  served  by 
ne  national  weekly,  whether  sectionalised  or  not,  but  are  of  opinion  rather 
;iat  the  movement  would  be  better  with  several  strong  local  papers  operat- 
lg  within  defined  areas.  To  further  the  creation  of  such  papers,  to  extend 
leir  circulations  and  at  the  same  time  obviate  unnecessary  overlapping, 
nd  secure  economy  in  production,  we  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
orking  arrangement  between  the  two  newspaper  societies.  We  cannot 
ccept  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  which  has  been  proposed,  as  we  think 
.  would  endanger  the  position  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator,  but  as  an 
Iternative  we  make  the  following  suggestions  for  a  new  centra]  organisation 
n  a  federal  basis. 

2.  That  a  central  organisation  for  the  publication  of  newspapers, 
ooks,  pamphlets,  &c,  shall  be  jointly  created  by  the  Co-operative  News- 
aper  Society  and  the  Scottish  Co-operator  Newspaper  Society. 

3.  In  such  central  organisation  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society 
lall  be  represented  by  nine  directors  and  the  Scottish  Co-operator  by  three 
ireetors  ;  but  each  organisation  shall  carry  on  its  own  special  work 
idependently  of  the  other  except  for  such  mutual  assistance  as  might  be 
greed  on  from  time  to  time.  Joint  meetings  of  directors  to  be  held 
uarterly,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  editors 
Iso  to  meet  and  consult  as  may  be  found  advisable. 

4.  The  new  organisation  to  be  called  "  The  National  Co-operative 
fnblishing  Society  Limited,"  the  head  office  to  be  at  Manchester  and  the 
cottish  office  at   Glasgow.     The  head  office  shall  have  full   control   over 

*  Meeting  held  on  23rd  November,  ioit 
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English  newspapers,  and  the  Glasgow  office  shall  have  similar  control  over 
Scottish    papers,    books,    pamphlets,    and    extra    publications    for   generaljl 
circulation  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  joint  boards. 

5.  All  joint  undertakings  shall  be  financed  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, viz.  : — Three-fourths  by  the  English  Society  and  one-fourth  by  the 
Scottish  Society  ;    profits  and  losses  to  be  shared  in  the  same  proportion. 

6.  That  the  boards  of  the  two  newspaper  societies  shall  consult  and 
take  joint  action,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  matters  of  policy,  and  with  regard 
to  any  matter  which  may  protect  or  advance  their  mutual  interests. 

7.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the 
question  of  amalgamation  or  the  continuance  of  federated  working  shall 
then,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained,  be  re-discussed  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  boards. 

(3)  Resolution' of  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society 
(Letter  of  7th  March,  1918).  # 

That  the  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  Limited, 
in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator 
Newspaper    Society    Limited   to    entertain   proposals   for   the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  societies  with  the  object  of  estab- ; 
lishing    a   National    Co-operative   Newspaper   and    Publishing 
Society,  regrets,  after  the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration 
of  the  alternative  proposals  in  favour  of  a  working  arrange-  i 
ment,  that  it  cannot  see  its  way  to  accept  the  same,  as  in  its  | 
opinion  they  are  not  calculated  to  effect  that  unity  and  strength 
in  co-operative  journalism  which  under  present  circumstances 
is  so  desirable. 
Further,   that   a  special   meeting   of   the  shareholders  of   the   Co- 
operative Newspaper  Society  be  convened  for  Saturday,  23rd 
March,  in  order  that  this  board  may  report  upon  the  results 
of   the  negotiations    between   the  two  societies,   and   ask  for 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  such  meeting  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently with  the  organisation  of   a  National   Co-operative 
Newspaper   and   Publishing   Society. 
On  receiving   this  resolution  the  committee  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator 
Newspaper   Society  sent  two  letters  (March  9  and   March  2(j,  1918)  to  the 
Survey  Committ  e  stating,  inter  alia,  that  the  nature  of  the  communication 
from  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  precludes  any  further  discussion  ; 
but  the  directors  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  working  arrangement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society  could  be  arrived  I 
at,  and  the  committee   have  no  further   observations  to  make  with  regard  J 
to  the  position  in  tht  meantime. 

After  reviewing  the  negotiations  that  have  passed  between  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  newspaper  societies,  the  Survey  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  nothing  has  been  disclosed  which  leads  them  to  think  there  is  any 
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^surmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organising  a  truly  national 
o-operative  press  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the 
roposals  of  either  society,  if  adopted,  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
i  state  of  affairs  and  lead  in  the  direction  of  consolidation. 
The  committee  therefore  present  the  following  recommendations  to 
pngress  as  being  the  ideal  in  favour  of  which  Congress  should  express 
-self  : — 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(J)  The  establishment  of   a  National  Co-operative  Publishing   Society. 
2     The  publication  by  this  National  Publishing  Society  of  either — 
(a)  One  weekly  paper  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
sectionalised  pages  for  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  may  be  thought  necessary  ;    or 
(6)  Separate  weekly  papers  for  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  published  mid-weekly  and  a  general  paper  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  published  on  Saturdays. 

(3)  The  organisation  of  separate  district  boards  for  England  (more 
lan  one  for  England,  if  necessary)  and  Scotland,  the  district  boards  being 
(sponsible  for  the  preparation,  printing,  sale,  and^irculation  of  the  news- 
apers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  books  in  their  area  on  behalf  of  the 
ational  Society,  these  district  boards  meeting  jointly  each  quarter  and 
■rming  the  full  board  of  the  National  Publishing  Society. 

N.B. — The  adoption  of  this  recommendation  would  involve 
fche  undertaking  of  such  developments  as  would  lead  to  the  ultimate 
i »1  iiblishment  by  the  National  Society  of  a  Co-operative  Daily 
Newspaper. 

(4)  The  capitalisation  of  the  Publishing  Society  on  an  adequate  basis 
/  appealing  to  societies  to  take  up  shares,  and  the  arrangement  of  quarterly 
strict  meetings  of  shareholders  of  the  Publishing  Society  for  the  con- 
aeration  of  the  business  of  the  society. 

(5)  That  if  these  recommendations  meet  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
.e  Survey  Committee,  through  its  Educational  Sub-committee,  be  empowered 

give  their  assistance  in  bringing  the  National  Publishing  Society  into 
.isi  ence. 

(G)  That  failing  agreement  between  the  two  newspaper  societies  in  regard  to 

ie  formation  of  a  National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society,  the  Central  Board 

tli'    Co-operative  Union  be  instructed  to  consider  the  taking  over  of  the  two 

jwspaper  societies,  and  itself  undertaking  the  work  outlined  in  this  report  for  a 

ktional  Co-operative  Publishing  Society. 

W.   K.    Raf.   Chairman.  \ 

a    nr  Survei 

A.  Mann,  .,  .        . 

.,     ..  ,    .  •      J'.dueat  lonal 

P.   Hall,  Join!         j    .    , 

,,,,,.  „  Subcommittee. 

C.   E.   \\  ood,  i    Secret  anes,  J 
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SURVEY   EDUCATION    SUB-COMMITTEE 

APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM 

ON 

THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    CO-OPERATIVE    PRESS. 


(Submitted  as  a  basis  of  discussion  to  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Societ 

Limited  and  the  Scottish  Go-operator  Newspaper  Society  Limited  b 

the   Co-operative   Survey    (Educational)    Sub-committee). 

In  the  discussions  which  have  followed  the  issue  of  the  Survey  Con 

mittee's    Report    on    Co-operative    Literature,    the    position,    relation,    an 

future  of  the  Co-operative  News  and  the  Scottish  Co-operator  have  claime 

most   attention.     The  committees  responsible  for  these  publications  hav 

naturally  felt  it  their  duty  to  see  that  the  interests  which  they  represer 

did  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  any  changes  made  or  contemplated,  and  th 

Survey  Committee's  proposals  have  been  suspected   as  likely  to  limit  c 

injure  existing   organisations. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  Survey  Committee's  Report  has  showr 
however,  what  some  members  of  the  Survey  Committee  have  recognise 
all  along,  viz.,  that  the  future  of  the  co-operative  press  is  a  bigger  questio 
than  the  relation  of  the  Co-operative  News  to  the  Scottish  Co-operator.  Th 
memorandum  has  therefore  been  prepared  in  order  to  put  some  of  the  large 
issues  of  the  question  before  the  boards  of  the  two  newspaper  societies  an 
to  form  a  basis  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Survey  Committee  wit 
the  boards  of  the  two  societies  at  Carlisle  on  23rd  November,  1917.  Th 
memorandum  is  a  statement  submitted  to  facilitate  discussion,  and  is  nj 
an  official  statement  issued  by  the  Survey  Committee,  as  such  a  statemer 
can  obviously  only  be  prepared  after  the  discussion  at  the  joint  meetin 
referred  to  and  after  the  Survey  Committee  have  considered  the  mattt 
in  the  light  of  that  discussion. 

It  is  now  known  to  the  boards  of  the  two  newspaper'societies  that  tli 
Survey  (Educational)  Sub -committee  submitted  to  the  full  Survey  Con 
mittee  an  alternative  suggestion  re  newspapers.  This  alternative  suggestio 
was  roughly  the  publication  of  sectional  newspapers  (of  which  the  Scottii 
Co-operator  would  be  the  one  for  Scotland)  during  the  week  ;  and  the  issi 
at  the  week-end  cf  a  paper  of  general  co-operative  interest  for  the  who) 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  full  Survey  Committee  did  not  accept  th 
alternative  suggestion,  which  therefore  was  not  included  in  the  Report  t 
Swansea  Congress.  There  was  left,  as  a  result,  only  the  recommendatiq 
for  the  issue  of  a  single  paper  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Th 
recommendation  involved  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  newspaper  societies' 
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or  the  absorption  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator  by  the  Co-operative  Newspaper 
Society.  This  recommendation,  not  without  expectation,  was  unacceptable 
to   many   Scottish   co-operators. 

The  recommendation  being  withdrawn  for  further  consideration  the 
following  questions  naturally  arose  : — 

Does  the  side-by-side  circulation  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator  and  the 
Co-operative  News  in  Scotland,'meet  with  the  approval  of  the  two  boards 
and  the  movement  ?     If  not,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  either  of  the  newspaper  societies  to  withdraw  their  paper 
from  circulation  in  Scotland.  Whilst  some  of  them  think  the  present 
position  is  satisfactory,  others  think  overlapping  does  exist,  but  consider 
that  the  paper  which  they  represent  should  be  the  one  which  should  occupy 
the   field. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  way  out  of  this  apparent  deadlock  may  be 
found  by  the  taking  of  a  larger  view  of  the  co-operative  press  and  its  future, 
and  the  organisation  or  reorganisation  of  the  two  newspaper  societies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future  ? 

The  co-operative  press  of  the  future  as  we  conceive  it,  is  a  much  bigger 
thing  than  has  yet  been  foreshadowed  by  any  of  its  advocates.  The  day 
may  not  have  arrived  for  the  issue  of  a  co-operative  daily  paper,  but  that 
day  must  come,  and  it  will  come  the  earlier  if  other  developments  leading 
to  the  cultivation  and  organisation  of  a  co-operative  reading  public  are 
undertaken  in  the  meantime. 

The  proposal  we  have  to  make  is  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Co-operative  Publishing  Society  which  should  publish  not  only  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  greater  variety  than  those  now  published,  but  books  as 
well.  If  this  proposal  were  adopted  it  would  involve  the  merging,  or  con- 
version, of  the  two  newspaper  societies  ;  but  the  new  society  would  have 
an  English  Board  or  boards  responsible  for  English  interests,  and  one  in 
Scotland  responsible  for  Scottish  interests.  Each  of  these  boards  would 
have  control  of  the  society's  interests  in  its  own  area,  and  yet  the  general 
interests  of  the  society  would  be  preserved,  for  there  would  be  no  conflict 
or  overlapping  between  them  when  their  areas  of  operations  were  defined 
in  a  geographical  sense.  These  separate  boards,  with  their  staffs,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  weekly  sectional  paper  issued  by  them,  and  assist 
in  the  circulation  of  any  other  new  papers  or  magazines  which  the  society, 

,:  as  a  whole,  might  decide  to  issue.  The  two  boards  might,  with  very  good 
effect,  create  a  form  of  district  control  which  would  enable  local  needs  to 
be  more  successfully  met. 

One  of  the  developments  which  seems  immediately  possible  for  the 
sectional  papers  is  the  preparation  of  local  supplements  which  would  enable 

|  societies  to  provide  their  members  with,  what  would  be  in  effect,  a  local 
co-operative  paper  combined  with  a  more  general  co-operative  paper.  In 
view  of  the  decision  to  enter  the  political  arena,  it  has  become  imperative 
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that  societies  should  have  access  to  their  members  more  frequently  with 
local  co-operative  and  political  news  than  is  possible  with  a  monthly  record 
or  localised  Wheatsheaf.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  when  the  weekly  co-operative 
paper  contains  four  or  eight  pages  of  local  matter,  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  can  be  increased  enormously  and  thus  enable  the  national  aspects 
of  our  movement  to  be  more  widely  explained  and  understood.  Already, 
at  least  one  society  localises  the  Scottish  Co-operator  one  week  each  month, 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  this  method,  with  necessary  modifica- 
tions, should  not  be  widely  applied.  The  Plymouth  Society  issues  a  weekly 
paper  of  its  own,  and  in  a  few  other  districts  the  co-operative  society  is 
closely  connected  with  a  Labour  paper.  The  number  of  such  attempts 
to  circulate  weekly  a  paper  with  co-operative  origins  is,  however,  very  small, 
and  the  development  along  these  lines  needs  to  be  accelerated.  This 
acceleration  could  be  secured  by  a  National  Publishing  Society  which  could 
maintain  a  staff  of  correspondents  and  prepare  local  pages,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  more  whole-time  correspondents  and  more  journalistic  capacity  would 
be  required  for  a  weekly  paper  than  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  two 
or  three  pages  of  a  localised  Wheatsheaf. 

Eventually,  a  successful  daily  newspaper  will  become  a  possibility 
in  the  movement ;  and  the  publication  of  this  paper  would  naturally  fall 
to  the  National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society.  Indeed,  the  formation 
of  such  a  society  would  immensely  hasten  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper. 
To  this  society  should  also  fall  the  publication  of  the  new  journals  and 
magazines  recommended  by  the  Survey  Committee  as  well  as  others  for 
which  openings  will  occur  from  time  to  time  as  the  membership  and  activities 
of  the  movement  increase. 

The  placing  on  the  public  market  of  co-operative  publications  has  been 
tried  with  single  magazines,  but  the  results  have  not  been  considered  very 
satisfactory.  Despite  this  experience,  the  need  for  reaching  the  non- 
30 -operative  public  with  co-operative  literature  becomes  ever  more  insistent  ; 
and  a  National  Society  with  a  series  of  publications  would  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  success,  particularly  if,  taking  a  wide  view  of  its  functions, 
it  published  magazines  and  other  literature  of  a  general  character  in  addition 
bo  its  co-operative  publications.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  co-operative 
progress  is  to  be  measured  principally  by  the  amount  of  employment  we 
provide  under  co-operative  conditions,  we  shall  see  the  importance  of  extend- 
ing our  productive  activities  to  the  production  of  magazines  and  books  as 
well  as  to  the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing. 

Literature  departments  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  books  are  likely  to  be  opened  in  an  increasing  number  of  retail  societies 
during  the  next  few  years  ;  and  this  development  would  be  accelerated  if 
there  were  formed  a  National  Publishing  Society  from  which  the  retail 
societies  could  draw  supplies  and  to  whom  one  remittance  for  all  purchases 
of  co-operative  literature  could  be  made.  Such  a  society  could  afford  to 
maintain  a  staff  of  travellers  or  representatives  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
wait  upon  customers  and  assist  in  the  promotion  of  sales. 
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It  seems  likely  that  the  number  of  magazines  for  special  co-operative 
purposes  will  increase  continuously  ;  and  whilst  these  magazines  will 
essarily  be  edited  and  controlled  by  the  special  organisation  whose 
interests  they  represent,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  National  Society  should 
not  be  the  organisation  for  printing  and  publishing  them,  or  at  least  the 
wholesale  agent. 

The  question  of  printing  is  a  somewhat  technical  matter -upon  which 
the  limitations  of  knowledge  and  space  prevent  our  entering  in  this 
memorandum.  With  the  volume  of  trade  which  the  society  could  secure, 
extra  machinery  should  find  full  and  economical  employment,  and  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  papers  and  magazines  it  should  be  possible  to 
fix  publication  dates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  the  work  evenly 
throughout  the  week  or  month. 

Such  a  society  as  we  have  outlined  would  doubtless  need  a  much  greater 
amount  of  capital  than  the  two  newspaper  societies  at  present  possess  ; 
but  wo  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  capital  would  be  forthcoming 
when  a  fully-considered  plan  of  sufficient  scope  was  launched. 

There  are  many  other  matters  that  would  doubtless  arise  in  preparing 
such  a  scheme  ;  but  these  matters  could  well  be  considered  when  the  scheme 
was  being  prepared.  The  initiative  in  the  first  place  can  probably  best 
be  taken  by  the  two  newspaper  societies,  and  when  they  have  come  to  agree- 
ment regarding  the  principle,  we  are  confident  that  other  matters  will  adjust 
themselves. 

W.  R.  Rae.  Chairman.  \ 

A.  Mann.  Survey  Educational 

F.  Hall,  )         Joint  Sub-Committee. 

C.  E.  Wood,     j    Secretaries.  / 

Reports  approved  and  adopted  by  General  Co-operative  Survey  Committee. 

(Signed) 

W.  R.  Rae,  Chairman. 

G.  BlSSET. 

W.  H.  Bryant. 
W.  T.  Charter. 
R.  Fleming. 
W.  Gregory. 
R.  Halstead. 
M.  Hunter  (Mrs.) 
\.  Mann. 

W.   MHiLEBCHIP. 

J.  POLLITT. 

W.  H.  Watkins. 

A.  Whitehead,  General  Secretary. 

F.  Hall.  v 

m   1 ,  Assistant 

T.  Borbockb        I 

C.  E.  Wood.  )        Secretaries. 
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FOREWORD 


TO    THE 


Fourth  and  Final  Report 
of  the  Co-operative  Survey  Committee. 


The  constitution  of  this  committee  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports  of 
the  committee,  but  we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  since  our  last  report 
we  have  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  Bisset,  by  death,  and  of  Mr.  R.  Fleming, 
by  resignation.  Mr.  Bisset  had  rendered  very  useful  service  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  for  a  time  was  chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee. 
and  we  deeply  deplore  his  loss  to  our  committee  and  to  the  co-operative  move 
ment  as  a  whole.  We  also  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  up  to  almost  its  final  meeting,  and  has 
rendered  extremely  useful  service  ;  but  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  caused  him  to  feel  that  he  could  not 
also  do  justice  to  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Survey  Committee. 

We  had  intended  to  publish  our  report  before  the  end  of  1918,  in 
accordance  with  our  promise  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  but  delay*  in  receiving 
replies  to  our  questions,  shortage  of  staff  in  the  Union  office,  and  changed 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  war,  rendering  necessary  a  reconsideration 
of  some  of  our  proposals,  made  this  impossible. 

In  this  report  we  submit  (1)  in  regard  to  constitutional  matters  an 
addendum  to  our  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  (2)  additional  reports 
on  trade  matters,  these  comprising  sections  on  Wholesale  Co-operation, 
Centralisation  and  Specialisation,  Production,  Agriculture,  International 
Co-operative  Trade,  Banking,  Insurance,  Auditing,  Housing,  and  Employment 
and  Labour  (including  Welfare  Work),  and  (3)  a  report  from  the  Educational 
Sub-committee  containing  a  final  report  upon  the  Co-operative  Newspapers. 
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REPORT    OF    SUB-COMMITTEE 

ON 

CONSTITUTION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 


ADDENDUM    TO    THE    REPORT    OF    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
CONSTITUTION      AND     ADMINISTRATION     HE     THE     (JON 
STITUTION  OE  THE  CO-OPERATIVE   UNION  LIMITED. 

The  Survey  Committee  think  the  changed  circumstances  that  have  been 
caused  by  the  war,  and  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  on  trade  and 
industry,  justify  them  in  submitting  to  the  movement  an  addendum  to  their 
report  which  was  presented  bo  the  Liverpool  Congress. 

The  result  of  the  centralisation  under  Government  control  of  production 
and  distribution  to  the  extent  that  the  war  seemed  to  demand,  the  obvious 
federation  and  concentration  of  capitalistic  interests,  the  unions  and  amalga- 
mations of  existing  business  combines,  and  the  trend  of  suggestions  on 
reconstruction,  demand  from  co-operators  serious  consideration.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  the  suggestions  already  made  on  the  constitution  of  the  Co- 
operative Union  itself,  and,  indeed,  in  some  degree  in  substitution  for  the 
same,  the  Survey  Committee  submit  recommendations  which  are  formulated 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Union  is  the  body  responsible  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  organisations  within  the  movement,  and  the 
Central  Board  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Union.  In  framing  the  recom- 
mendations the  committee  have  had  in  mind  the  desirability  of  securing  the 
following  advantages,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Successful  co-ordination  within  the  movement. 

(2)  Efficiency  and  expansion  of  the  Union's  activities. 

(3)  Linking  up  with  most  of  the  recommendations  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  Co-operative  Union  previously  made  by  the 
Survey  Committee. 

The  recommendations  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited  should  appoint 
four,  and  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  should  appoint 
two  of  their  directors,  to  serve  on  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative 
Union  as  colleagues  to  the  members  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  qualifications  already  set  f'or.th  in  the  Survey  Report. 
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2.  That  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  appoint  one 
member. 

3.  That  theee  appointed  members  be  on  the  same  footing  aa  to  fares 
and  fees  as  the  other  members  of  the  Central  Board. 

4.  That  if  and  when  these  changes  are  approved  by  Congress  the 
Central  Board  should  be  instructed  to  appoint  the  following'  com- 
mittees from  its  members,  membership  not  necessarily  to  be  of  a 
sectional  character  : — 

(a)  An  Education  Committee,  to  which  should  be  added  such  repre- 

sentation of  educational  associations  and  guilds,  &c,  aa  the 
Central  Board  may  determine.  The  functions  of  this  com- 
mittee to  be  those  already  exercised  by  the  existing  Central 
Education  Committee. 

(b)  Research  and  Statistical  Committee. — The  statistics  to  be  collected 

on  similar  lines  to  those  now  in  operation,  and  the  research  to 
include  investigations  of  records  and  results,  but  not  to  include 
such  technical  research  in  regard  to  processes  as  manufacturing 
firms  interested  in  new  trade  developments  and  reduction  of 
costs  employ. 

(c)  A    Publications    Committee. — This    committee    would    be    mainly 

functioned  in  Union  work,  but  would,  in  the  interests  of  wider 
co-operation,  seek  to  establish  working  arrangements  with 
existing  publishing  and  publicity  departments  of  other  co- 
operative organisations  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping. 
Exchange  and  interchange  of  publications  should  be  arranged 
whenever  necessary  and  advisable. 

(d)  A   Propaganda,   Advertising,   and   Exhibitions   Committee. — This 

committee  would  exercise,  among  others,  the  functions  of  the  old 
Exhibitions  and  Joint  Propaganda  Committees,  and  would  work 
on  lines  decided  by  consultations  between  the  Union,  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  and  the  Productive  Federation. 

i>)  .4  Labour  Committee. — This  committee  would  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  existing  Labour  Department,  have  due  regard  to 
organisations  already  set  up  for  dealing  with  industrial  matters, 
develop  a  co-operative  policy  in  industrial  affairs,  and  promote 
harmony  in  industrial  relationships  within  the  movement. 

(/)  An  Agricultural  Committee. — This  committee  would,  in  the  main, 
be  empowered  to  assist  with  advice  and  guidance  the  promotion 
of  associations  of  farmers,  smallholders,  and  allotment  holders, 
with  their  enrolment  into  the  Union  for  guidance  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  or  distributive 
societies  for  trading  purposes.  Tt  should  also  establish  co- 
ordination between  the  agricultural  associations  thus  set  up  and 
the  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Societies.  (Among  the  earlier  functions  would  be 
the  provision  of   model   rules   for  such   associations.) 
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[g]  A  Parliamentary  and  Political  Committee. — This  committee  for 
the  time  being  shall  consist  of  two  sections-  [a]  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  (constituted  on  the  lines  recommended  to  the  Carlisle 
Congress  by  the  Central  Board),  and  {b)  a  National  Co-operative 
Representation  Committee  (constituted  on  the  lines  adopted  by 
the  Liverpool  Congress),  but  with  the  ultimate  merging  of  these 
two  sections  or  committees  as  one  committee. 

General. 

We  recommend  that  the  Central  Board  should  appoint  an  executive  which 
should  include  one  repreentative  from  each  of  the  committees  (a)  to  (/),  one 
of  whom  should  be  a  representative  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and 
one  each  from  the  two  sections  of  the  Political  Committee,  so  long  a<s  they  are 
separate  committees  of  the  Central  Board,  with  five  other  members  appointed 
from  and  by  the  Central  Board.  The  executive  should  meet  at  least  once 
between  the  me-etings  of  the  Central  Board,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
executive  may  fix  from  time  to  time.  The  functions  of  the  executive  would 
be  matters  of  finance,  and  would  also  include  matters  of  accountancy,  audit, 
legal,  and  general  affairs.  (As  regards  "audit,"  a  working  arrangement 
should  be  sought  with  the  Audit  Department  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Section  VIII.  of  the  Trade  Committee  s 
report.)       It  would  also — 

1.  Administer  the  affairs  of  the  Union  in  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Board. 

2.  Subject  to  resolutions  of  Congress  and  the  Central  Board  and 
the  rules  of  the  Union,  control  the  funds  of  the  Union. 

3.  Appoint  and,  if  needful,  remove  and  be  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  staff  ;   also  fix  their  duties  and  salaries. 

4.  Arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  Congress  resolutions  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Central  Board  as  may  be  directed  by  that  Board. 

5.  Arrange  to  be  presented  at  each  meeting  of  the  Central  Board 
reports  of  its  own  transactions  and  those  of  the  committees  appointed 
by  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Board. 

6.  Prepare  the  agenda  for  Central  Board  meetings  as  provided  in 
Rule  29. 

7.  Transact  any  other  business  or  do  or  authorise  any  other  matters 
or  things  which  it  may  consider  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Union  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  operations. 

8.  The  executive  shall  have  power  to  appoint  representatives  on 
any  joint  committee  upon  which  it  is  thought  desirable  the  Union 
should  be  represented. 

And  all  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  within  the  limits  of  its 
power  hereby  given,  shall  be  binding  on  all  members  of  the  Union  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  they  had  been  resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

The  membership  of  the  committees  (a)  tc  (/)  would  be  decided  as  to 
personnel  by  the  Central  Board,  with  the  proviso  that  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  the  Wholesale  Societies,  or  Co-operative  Productive  Federation, 
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would  act  with  each.  The  number  of  members  of  each  committee  shall  not 
exceed  seven,  with  the  exception  of  the  Educational  and  Political  Committees, 
where  co-optation  is  allowed. 

Withdrawal  of  Previous  Recommendations. 
If  the  above  recommendations  are  adopted  we  ask  for  leave  to  withdraw 
our  previous  recommendations  on  the  following  matters,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Appointment  of  a  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

(2)  Appointment   of    a    Propaganda    Committee    representative   of    the 

sections. 

(3)  Appointment   of    a   Publications    Committee   representative   of   the 

Central  Board  and  the  Education  Committee. 

(4)  Appointment  of  Education  Executive  from   National   Co-operative 

Auxiliary  Council. 

Note. — It   is   intended    to   retain   this   Council   for   consultative 

purposes  in  regard  to  education,  but  not  for  general  matters 

as  originally  proposed. 

(5)  Appointment  of  a  Full-time  Salaried  Executive  of  the  Union. 

W.  Gregory,  Chairman,   \ 
W.  T.  Charter,  Survey 

J.  Pollitt,  V      Constitution 

W.  H.  Watkins,  Sub-Committee. 

T.  Horrocks,  Secretary,    ' 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WATKINS. 

Whilst  in  full  accord  with  the  proposal  to  bring  the  Central  Board  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  into  close  and  actual  working  relationship  with  the 
committees  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  and  whilst  regarding 
such  a  relationship  as  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  Union,  the 
Wholesale  Societies,  and  the  movement  as  a  whole,  I  am  confirmed  by  present 
circumstances  and  the  experiences  of  the  past  four  years  in  the  belief  that  the 
appointment  of  a  full-time  executive  of  the  Central  Board  is  equally  essential. 
More  and  more  in  the  future,  as  the  political  side  of  the  work  develops  and 
the  relations  between  the  co-operative  and  trade  union  movements  become 
stronger  and  more  intimate,  and,  in  consequence,  the  opposition  to  their  joint 
advance  grows  and  becomes  more  virulent,  questions  and  situations  will  arise 
which  will  demand  prompt  and  continuous  consideration  and  vigorous  and 
sustained  action  on  the  part  of  the  managing  body.  Such  consideration  and 
action  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  under  the  present  or  any  modified  form  of 
spare  time  management  only.  The  responsibilities  of  to-day  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  to-morrow  are  far  too  great  to  be  satisfactorily  met  on  the  one 
hand  and  realised  on  the  other  by  committees  of  which  the  members,  however 
zealous  and  enthusiastic,  are  yet  in  a  position  to  give  no  more  than  their 
residual  energies  to  their  work.  During  the  progress  of  the  survey  this  con- 
viction on  my  part  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty, 
as  a  member  of  the  Survey  Committee,  to  record  it  here. 

W.    H.  Watkins. 
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Section  I. 
WHOLESALE   CO-OPERATION. 


The  English  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies* 

Tho  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  in 
1863  has  been  already  told  in  the  "Story  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,"  by  Mr.  P.  Redfern.  and  a  brief  history  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  from  its  formation  in  1S68,  is  told  in  a  "Historical  and 
Descriptive  Handbook  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
Limited,"  issued  in  1913,*  and  these  publications  contain  an  excellent 
account  of  tho  development  of  the  two  AYholesale  Societies,  and  of  their 
activities  at  the  time  these  publications  were  issued. 

In  our  survey  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies,  we  therefore  deal  with 
those  features  of  the  development  of  the  two  societies  which  seem  most 
germane  to  the  inquiry  which  the  Survey  Committee  was  appointed  to 
make  ;  and  it  has  seemed  best  to  follow  the  method  of  treatment  adopted 
by  us  in  surveying  the  operations  of  the  retail  societies.  We  have  had  special 
reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  representatives  of  the  two  Wholesale 
8  'ietios  from  the  committee  during  this  part  of  our  inquiry.  We  freely 
acknowledge  the  assistance  given  by  the  federal  societies  in  answering 
inquiries  submitted ;  but  feel  at  the  same  time  that  the  critical  and 
constructive  assistance  which  might  have  been  given  to  us  by  representatives 
•  it  the  two  Wholesale  Societies  would  have  been  helpful  at  all  stages  of  our 
work,  but  particularly  so  in  dealing  with  Wholesale  Co-operation  and  with 
Production,  including  Agriculture. 

Membership. 

The  membership  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies  does  not  consist 
exclusively  of  retail  distributive  societies;  and.  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Wholesale  Society,  a  number  of  agricultural  nocieties  are  members 
Tables  given  below  provide  a  rough  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  present 
membership  of  the  two  societies.  T<  should  be  remembered  in  reading  these 
tables  that  many  societies  not  established  primarily  for  retail  distribution 
ido  undertake  retail  distributive  trade. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  in  1863, 
individual  shareholders  were  admitted;  but.  in  L868,  membership  was 
restricted  to  registered  societies  and  similar  corporate  bodies   (vide   "  The 

•  At  the  time  when  this  report  is  beinp  prepared,  a  Jubil.  e  History  of  the  Scottish  ( '<>  op 
erative  Wholesale  Society  is  in  the  press. 
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Story  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,"  p.  31).  The  Scottish  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  has  never  admitted  individuals  on  the  lines 
adopted  at  the  formation  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society  ;  but  when  the 
bonus  system  (introduced  in  1 870  and  revised  in  1884 — see  the  "  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Societies'  Annual  "  for  1913)  was  again  revised  in  1892.  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  which  employees  were  permitted  to  become  members, 
and  half  the  bonus  due  to  each  employee  was  retained  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  his  share  capital  account. 

The  shareholding  employees  might  hold  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  fifty  shares  of  £1  each.  In  December,  1911,  the  number  of  employees 
holding  shares  was  559  (out  of  7,921),  the  number  of  shares  held  was  16,076, 
and  the  paid-up  share  capital  amounted  to  £14,457.  The  employees  are 
entitled  to  send  to  the  business  meetings  of  the  society  one  representative 
in  virtue  of  membership  and  one  additional  representative  for  each  150 
employees  holding  shares.  The  bonus  rule  referred  to  was  amended  at  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  on 
12th  December,  1914,  and  the  payment  of  bonus  abolished,  a  bonus 
equivalent  of  8cl.  per  £  being  added  to  wages  of  all  employees  formerly  in 
receipt  of  bonus,  with  the  approval  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held 
on  12th  June,  1915.  At  26th  June,  1915,  there  were  601  employee  share- 
holders holding  19,524  shares  with  £17,093  paid-up  ;  and  at  28th  December. 
1918,  there  were  675  employee  shareholders  holding  25,791  £1  shares  with 
£23,725  paid-up. 

The  following  tables  also  show  that  the  membership  of  the  societies  has 
grown  ;  but  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  with  the  passing 
of  time,  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  covered  with  societies,  so  that 
few  new  societies  are  formed  and  many  existing  ones  amalgamate,  which 
has  its  effect  upon  the  society  membership  figures  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 
The  following  tables  give  salient  points  for  selected  years  : — 

Table  Showing  Constitution  of  Membership  of  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society,  1881-1917,  and  Proportion  of  Retail  Distributive 
Societies  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  which  are  Members 
of  the  Federation. 


Retail  Distributive 

Membership 

of  Co-operative  Wholesale 

Society. 

Societies  in  England, 

0) 

<D     . 

Is   . 

Wales,  and  Ireland. 

At  the 

end 
of 

Retail 

Distributi1 
Societies 

>    03 

._jH     <B 

Agricultur 
Societies 

Special 
Societies 

Total. 

Societies    j 
Purchasing 

but  not 
Members. 

%of 

which  are 
Total.        Members 
of 
C.W.S. 

/o 

1881 

590 

11 

2 

18 

621 

216 

771 

77 

1891 

925 

15 

3 

23 

966 

175 

1147 

81 

1901 

1059 

14 

4 

15 

1092 

132 

1170 

91 

1911 

1083 

18 

39 

18 

1158 

144 

1138 

95 

1916 

1060 

20 

86 

23 

1189 

152 

1106 

96 

1917.... 

1059 

22 

89 

22 

1192 

153 

1105 

96 
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Table  Showing  Constitution  of  MeMBEBSHI?  of  the  Scottish  Co- 
operativi:  \\'hoi,ks.vle  Society,  1881-1917,  and  the  Proportion 
of   Retail    Distributive    Societies    which    are    Members    of    the 

Federation. 


Membership  of  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society. 

Retail   Distributive 

Societies  in 

Scotland. 

At  the 

end 
of 

>   r. 

••3.2 

'it 

1'g 

"3 

II        ^ 

a/.               x 

Is 

Total. 

Societies 
Purchas- 
ing hut 

not 
Members. 

Total 
Number. 

"0  of 
which  are 
Members 

of 
S.C.W.S. 

1881.  . 

172 

6 

178 

91 

200 

/o 

80 

1891.. 

253 

13 

1                1 

.   , 

208 

70 

281 

90 

1901.. 

209 

12 

0 

531 

287 

37 

290 

93 

1911.. 

251 

11 

2             0 

.-).-)'.) 

270 

73 

209 

93 

1916.. 

243 

10 

3             0 

$55 

202 

91 

261 

93 

1917.. 

243 

10 

4             0 

065 

263 

98 

261 

93 

Capital. 

The  Share  and  Loan  Capital  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies  shows  a 
considerable  increase  since  1881.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  the  increase 
of  capital  under  the  control  of  the  retail  societies  (see  the  Survey  Committee's 
Interim  Report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress)  which  has  been  not  only  an 
increase  in  total,  due  to  increased  membership,  but  also  an  increase  per 
member  from  £11  in  1881  to  £15  in  1917.  The  retail  societies  in  consequence 
of  this  increase,  which  lias  been  greater  than  the  increase  of  their  own 
requirements  for  capital  in  their  own  business,  have  had  available  a  growing 
Mir  plus  which  they  have  transferred  to  the  Wholesale  Societies.  The 
increase  of  Share  Capital  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  has  been  partly  due, 
on  the  other  side,  to  the  increased  demands  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  for 
capital  for  purposes  of  expansion.  Prior  to  1867,  the  amount  which  one 
society  might  inves-  in.  another  society  was  limited  by  law,  but  in  1867  thij 
limitation  was  removed  and  this  lias  permitted  the  receipt  of  the  necessary 
additional  capital  from  the  members  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 

This  increased  need  for  capital  has  been  reflected  in  the  alterations  of 
rules  re  capital.  Thus,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  in  1871,  required 
each  society  member  to  hold  one  £5  share  for  each  twenty  of  its  members — • 
an  average  of  r><,.  per  member  of  the  constituent  societies.  In  1873,  the 
demand  increased  to  one  £5  share  for  every  ten  members  of  the  constituent 
societies — an  average  of  10s.  ;  in  1890,  it  was  raised  to  three  £5  shares  for 
every  twenty  members — an  average  of  15s.  ;  in  1904,  it  was  further  raised 
to  one  £5  share  for  every  five  members — an  average  of  £1  per  member  ; 
and  in  1916,  it  was  further  raised  to  three  £5  shares  for  every  ten  members 
— an  average  of  30s.  per  member.  Those  requirements  of  larger  share- 
holding have  been  obligatory  upon  societies  becoming  members  of  the 
Wholesale   Society,   but   have   usually   been   optional  to   existing   members, 
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though  most  societies  have  exercised  their  option  by  transferring  capital 
from  the  loan  account  to  share  account,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  being 
thereby  secured.  In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
each  society  becoming  a  member  must  take  up  one  £1  share  for  each  of  it6 
individual  members.  By  the  special  arrangement  it  has  with  its  members 
regarding  deposits  and  the  payment  of  accounts  in  advance,  this  society 
has  a  much  larger  percentage  of  its  capital  as  loan  capital  than  has  the 
English  Wholesale  Society. 

So  long  as  the  capitalisation  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  members  of  the  constituent  societies,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
contribution  per  member  must  be  raised  from  time  to  time  if  the  Wholesale 
Societies  are  to  add  to  the  number  and  variety  of  their  enterprises.  If 
the  same  rate  per  member  is  maintained,  a  doubling  of  retail  membership 
and  a  consequent  doubling  of  share  capital  only  enables  the  Wholesale 
Societies  to  double  the  trade  of  existing  departments  :  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  additional  capital  for  opening  new  departments.  This  emphasises 
the  necessity  for  considering  ways  and  means  whereby  the  Wholesale 
Societies  may  be  provided  with  additional  capital,  not  merely  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  membership  in  retail  societies,  but  in  still  larger  quantities. 
Upon  this  matter  we  make  suggestions  in  a  later  part  of  our  report. 

The  need  for  additional  capital  is  still  further  emphasised  by  the  great 
increase  of  prices  which  has  taken  place  during  the  war.  In  our  opinion, 
prices  will  not  fall  to  the  pre-war  level  for  many  years.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  higher  prices,  the  Wholesale  Societies  will  require  more  capital 
than  formerly  for  carrying  the  stocks  which  in  pre-war  days  were  considered 
normal  to  their  business  ;  and,  as  new  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  more 
costly  after  the  war,  the  capital  outlay  for  expansions  will  be  heavier  than 
in  pre-war  days.  The  Wholesale  Societies  will  therefore  require  more  capital 
for  their  normal  trading  activities  at  pre-war  standards  and  for  their 
automatic  developments  consequent  upon  the  normal  increase  of  member- 
ship and  trade  of  retail  societies.  In  addition,  still  more  capital  will  be 
required  for  developments  in  new  fields  of  enterprise. 

This  additional  capital  will  be  required  just  at  the  time  when  the  retail 
societies  themselves  will  be  requiring  more  capital  for  carrying  their  normal 
quantities  of  stocks  for  their  automatic  developments  on  existing  lines  and 
for  developments  in  new  fields  ;  and  as  a  consequence  they  will  have  only 
a  smaller  margin  available  for  transfer  to  the  Wholesale  Societies,  so  long 
as  the  average  amount  received  from  their  own  members  remains  the  same. 
This  fact  emphasises  the  recommendations  we  have  already  made*  in  regard 
to  the  capital  of  retail  distributive  societies,  viz.,  that  all  steps  possible 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  capital  of  retail  societies  by  removing 
restrictions  of  all  kinds  ( including  the  legal  restriction  of  share  capital  to 
1*200)  and  increasing  facilities  for  the  depositing  of  capital  by  the  members 
of  retail  societies.     This  recommendation  has  become  more  important  than 

*  See  Interim  Report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  1918. 
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it  waa  two  years  ago  because  the  automatic  accumulation  ol  capital  is  likely 
to  be  checked  by  tne  policy  of  declaring  lower  dividends. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  supplied f,  that  loan  capital  has  been 
increased  faster  than  share  capital,  and  reserves  faster  than  either.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  retail  societies  are  investing  in  the  Wholesale  Societies 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  share  and  loan  capital  received  from  their  members. 
As  the  retail  societies  have  about  one-half  of  their  capital  invested  in  their 
own  undertakings  and  about  one-sixth  invested  in  house  property,  there 
is  not  a  very  big  margin  available  for  further  investments  in  the  Wholesale 
Societies  until  the  retail  societies  secure  more  capital  from  their  own  members 
by  removing  restrictions  and  attracting  more  capital.  One  society  in 
Oldham,  by  removing  restrictions  which  previously  limited  the  members' 
holding  to  £20,  secured  an  increase  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  short 
space  of  time  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  if  retail  societies  were  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  we  have  already  made  J.  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  capital  could  be  secured  which  would  enable  the  societies 
to  increase  their  investments  with  the  Wholesale  Societies.  A  great  need  is 
for  retail  societies  to  be  less  parochial  in  their  attitude  to  the  question  of 
capital,  and  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  not  merely 
their  own  needs.  In  this  connection  we  welcome  the  issue  of  literature  and 
the  holding  of  conferences  by  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  growing  need 
for  capital,  and  to  the  wider  aspects  of  the  question  of  capital  ;  and  we  par- 
ticularly welcome  the  indication  in  the  Statement  of  National  Policy  and 
National  Programme  authorised  by  the  Swansea  and  Liverpool  Congresses, 
of  the  determination  of  the  movement  to  secure  more  capital  and  to  work  for 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  capital  accumulation  now  imposed  by  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  During  the  last  three  years  many 
societies  have  removed  restrictions  imposed  by  rules  limiting  the  amount 
of  share  capital  which  members  might  hold  in  their  society ;  and  this  has 
led  to  the  accumulation  of  much  additional  capital. 

Reserve  Fcnds. 

The  Reserve  Funds  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies  show  a  gratifying 
increase  both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  relation  to  the  share  and  loan  capital 
of  the  societies.     The  tables  given  in  Appendix  B  give  the  salient  points. 

We  may  point  out  in  connection  with  the  Wholesale  Societies,  as  we 
did  in  connection  with  the  retail  societies,  that  the  reserve  funds  serve  a 
double  purpose.  They  are  primarily  a  reserve  against  exceptional  losses,  but 
secondarily  a  fund  of  capital  upon  which  the  society  does  not  need  to  pay 
out  any  interest.  This  saving  of  interest  on  the  capital  represented  by 
the  reserve  funds  either  adds  to  the  reserve  or  reduces  working  expenses 
according  to  the  policy  adopted.  In  any  case  it  strengthens  the  society  ; 
and  reserve  funds  should  be  increased  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
purposes. 

t  See    Appendices  A  and  B,         |  Bee  Report  to  Liverpool  CongrvBR,  1918. 
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Distributive  Trade. 

The  statistics  of  Wholesale  Distributive  Trade  reveal  a  considerable 
increase  of  sales.  How  far  these  sales  are  swollen  by  the  method  of  "  In- 
voicing Through  "  we  have  no  information.  The  proportion  of  these  sales, 
which  are  the  products  emanating  from  the  productive  establishments  of 
the  Wholesale  Societies,  is  indicated  in  Section  III.  of  this  report  and  the 
tables  in  Appendix  H,  from  which  it  will  be  evident  that  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  the  sales  are  wholly  or  partly  co-operative  products. 

The  sales  have  not  only  increased  in  total  at  a  remarkable  rate,  as 
indicated  by  the  tables  given  in  Appendix  C,  but,  as  shown  by  the  same 
tables,  they  form  an  ever- increasing  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the 
retail  distributive  societies,  which  gives  evidence  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  loyalty  of  the  retail  societies  to  tha  Wholesale  Societies. 
This  increased  loyalty  is  further  reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  sales  of 
the  two  Wholesale  Societies  in  proportion  to  retail  membership.  They 
averaged  £8.  6s.  per  retail  member  in  1881,  £13.  10s.  in  1911,  and  £19.  14s.  in 
1917.     The  average  is  highest  in  Scotland,  as  shown  in  Appendix  C. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  purchases  of  retail  societies  from  the  Whole- 
sale Society  are  higher  in  Scotland  in  proportion  to  retail  trade  than  in 
England.  Some  explanation  of  this  is  offered  by  the  existence  in  England 
of  a  greater  number  of  special  productive  and  co-partnership  societies  from 
which  retail  sociteies  draw  supplies.  In  comparing  the  figures  of  rotail 
co-operative  trade  and  those  of  wholesale  co-operative  trade,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  former  are  given  at  retail  value  and  the  latter  wholesale 
value.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  loyalty  of  different  districts  to 
the  Wholesale  Societies,  we  give  in  Appendix  C  tables  showing  the  amount 
of  wholesale  trade  per  head  of  population  and  per  member,  as  well  as  the 
ratio  to  retail  trade  in  the  various  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION. 

The  productive  activities  of  the  two  wholesale  societies  have  developed 
enormously  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — ■ 

Value    of    Productions    of    the    English    and    Scottish   Wholesale 
Societies    in    Representative    Years,    1881-1918. 

(For  further  particulars  see  Appendix  H). 


Year. 

English  C.W.S. 

Scottish  C.W.S. 

Total  for  both  Societies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

133,10<i 

— 

133,106 

1883 

144,244 

4,094 

148,338 

1891 

583,480 

183,156 

766,636 

1901 

2,982,137 

1,532,945 

4,515,082 

1911 

6,754,196 

2,447,747 

9,201,943 

1918 

17,596,432 

6,038,371 

23,634.803 
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These  productions  are  not  only  increasing  in  total  but  represent  an 
inn-easing  percentage  of  the  distributive  trade  of  the  two  societies,  the  per- 
centage having  risen  from  approximately  3  per  cont  in  1883  to  34  per  cent 
in  11)17,  and  27  per  cent  in  L918,  when  war  conditions  restricted  productions. 
Fuller  particulars  of  this  Increase  are  shown  in  Appendix  H,  Table  II.  The 
productive  activities  <>f  the  two  societies  arc  very  varied  in  character,  and 
are  enumerated  in  Appendix  G,  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  d<;d 
further  with  them  here  except  to  mention  that  particulars  of  the  sales  and 
workers  employed  in  various  industries  in  which  the  wholesale  societies 
are  engaged,  are  given  in  the  annual  Congress  Report.  The  question  of 
production  is  further  considered  in  Section  III.  of  this  report,  and  was  also 
considered  in  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress. 

Labour   and   Wages. 

Tho  Wholesale  Societies,  as  might  he  expected,  are  the  largest  single 
employers  in  the  movement.  In  I  80,3.  the  total  employees  of  the  two  societies 
numbered  0,»;t2.  In  19] 3,  the  last  pre-war  year,  the  total  was  29.679; 
it  rose  to  33,027  in  1915,  and  was  31.299  in  1917,  when  the  war-time  restric- 
tions upon  employment  were  being  severely  felt. 

The  proportion  engaged  in  production  and  distribution  respectively 
shows  little  variation.  In  1898,  77-1  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  of  the 
two  societies  were  engaged  in  production,  and  22-9  per  cent  in  distribution  ; 
in  1913,  79-7  per  cent  of  the  total  workers  were  engaged  in  production,  and 
20-3  per  cent  in  distribution  ;  whilst  in  1917,  83-3  per  cent  of  the  total  em- 
ployeee  were  engaged  in  production,  and  16-7  per  cent  in  distribution.  Fuller 
particulars  are  given  in  Appendix  K,  Table  II. 

Employment  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  of  this  report,  but  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  regard  to  wages.  These  changes  will  be  most  easily  visualised 
from  the  following  table,  but  it  should  ba  noted  that  very  substantial  advances 
havo  been  made  since  the  end  of  1917. 

Average  Wage  per  Worker  employed  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
Wholesale  Sootettes.   shown  for  selected  years.    1898   to   1917. 


English  Wholesale 

Scottish  Wholesale 

Both  Societies 

80<   IKTY. 

Wagt: 

Average  Annual  Wage 

Average  Annual  Wage 

Average  Annua! 

i  r. 

per  Employee. 

per  Employee. 

per 

Employee. 

Distribu-    Produc- 

Hist. 

Distri- 

Produc- 

Dist. 

Distribu- 

Produc- 

Dist. 

tive,         tive. 

and 

bntive. 

tive. 

and 

tive. 

tive. 

and 

Prod. 

Prod. 

Prod. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

L898 

73-3       14-7 

50-8 

51-5 

46-1 

17-5 

1901 

77-3        t8-9 

54-6 

60-2 

171 

50-5 

191  1 

L03-0      54-5 

62-4 

02-2 

is-:. 

52-3 

78-0 

f>4-]        68-6 

MM  3 

102-7       56-3 

63-8 

02-3 

51-4 

54-5 

77-8 

56-2       1)0-3 

1916 

UO-0      76-6 

81-9 

90-3 

87-4 

71-4 

1 03-0 

74-1 

79-0 

L917 

115*2      si -7 

87-1 

94-6 

731 

77-0 

108-6 

79-4 

84-4 
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The  conditions  of  labour  have  been  continuously  improved  in  the 
establishments  of  the  Wholesale  Societies,  and  reference  on  this  point  should 
be  made  to  Section  X.  of  this  report  dealing  with  employment.  The  English 
Wholesale  Society  has  recently  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsory  trade- 
unionism  for  all  its  employees. 

Wages  Cost  of  Distribution  and  Production. 
In  our  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  we  gave  particulars  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  wages  cost  of  distribution  and  pro- 
duction in  retail  distributive  co-operative  societies.  We  there  noted  that 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  (1)  the  wages  cost  of  distribution  was  rising,  the 
sales  per  distributive  employee  falling,  and  (2)  the  wages  cost  of  production 
was  falling,  the  output  per  productive  employee  increasing.  The  outbreak 
of  war  and  the  resultant  changes  in  prices  and  wages  have  affected  the  trend 
which  was  also  noticeable  in  wholesale  co-operation.  In  the  following- 
table  we  give  particulars  for  representative  years,  showing  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Until  conditions  become  more  settled  it  is  almost 
unwise  to  draw  deductions  from  these  figures  or  make  any  recommendation 
based  upon  them. 

WHOLESALE    CO-OPERATION. 

Wages  cost  of  Distribution  and  Production  with  average  annual 
output  of  distributive  and  productive  employees  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  for 
selected    years     1898    to    1917. 

(From  Government  reports  and  Congress  reports.) 


Year. 


English 
Co-opekative  Wholesale  Society. 


Wages  Cost  per 
£  of  Sales. 


Annual  Output 
per  Worker. 


Dist 


1898 
1901 
1911 
1913 
1916 
1917 


d. 
2-24 
•14 
•39 
•36 
•79 
77 


Prod. 


d. 
33-49 
32-16 
26-75 
26-41 
21-00 
20-00 


Dist. 


Prod. 


£ 
7,849 
8,678 
10,358 
10,447 
14,746 
15,618 


£ 
321 
365 
489 
512 
877 
974 


Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 


Wages  Cost  per 
£  of  Sales. 


Annual  Output 
per  Worker. 


Dist. 


d. 
3-39 
3-89 
4-38 
4-34 
2-15 
2-05 


Prod. 


Dist. 


d. 

32-49 
34-88 
28-63 
29-05 
23-50 
19-50 


£ 
3,646 
3,719 
3,403 
3,450 
10,071 
11,055 


Prod. 


£ 
341 
326 
406 
424 
686 
902 


THE  IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

The   Irish   Agricultural   Wholesale   Society,    Limited,*    was   established 

in  1897.     It  was  not  the  first,  and  is  not  now  the  only  federation  of  Irish 

Co-operative  Societies.     Prior  to  the  formation  of  any  federation  in  Ireland, 

*  For  much  of  the  information  regarding  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  we  are 
indebted  to  a  recently-published  history  of  the  Society — "Twenty-one  years  of  the 
I.A.W.S  ,"  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Byrne.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  report  of  the 
interview  with  representatives  of  the  I.A.W.S.  given  in  Appendix  D. 


/ 
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»me  Irish  societies  had  joined,  and  still  remain  members  of  the  Wholesale 
Societies  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  was  natural,  as  most  of  the  early 
societies  wore  retail  distributive  societies,  societies  of  consumers  which  found 
*  natural  alliance  with  the  federations  of  consumers'  socierios  in  (ireat  Britain. 
But  with  the  development  of  agricultural  co-operation  and  the  formation 
>f  a  largo  number  of  societies  of  farmers  who  were  sellers  of  agricultural 
produce  and  purchasers  of  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  fertilisers,  and 
>ther  roquiroments,  the  need  for  other  types  of  federation  was  felt. 

It  was  this  need  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Irish  trading 
'©deration — -the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society — in  1892.  "The  main 
function  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society  was  to  market  the  butter 
l»r  »duced  by  the  co-operative  creameries,  but  it  was  also  to  purchase  the 
i-tvniirements  of  its  constituent  societies.  Its  start  was  disastrous.  In  its 
first  year  all  its  capital  was  lost  in  a  combination  of  bad  debts  and  a  law 
suit.  It  slowly  recovered  its  position,  however,  aided  by  acting  as  the  pur- 
chasing medium  for  fertilisers,  &c,  for  the  first  agricultural  societies.  By 
the  year  1895.  its  turnover  amounted  to  £77,000  :  it  had  in  the  same  year 
,t  membership  of  forty-two  societies.  In  1897,  a  committee,  appointed 
to  investigate  the  prospects  of  the  society,  reported  that  the  support  given 
by  societies,  both  in  trade  and  capital,  was  inadequate.  The  marketing 
of  barley  and  other  agricultural  trade  had  been  the  cause  of  losses.  As  a 
result  of  this  investigation,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new  federation  to  under- 
take the  agricultural  business."* 

"The  new  federation  was  accordingly  formed  in  1897,  under  the  title 
of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agricultural  Agency  Society  Limited,  with  head- 
quarters in  Dublin. "f 

The  Irish  Co-operative  Agricultural  Agency  Society,  Limited,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  purely  an  agency  society.  It  did  not  stock  or  make 
any  of  the  goods  it  sold,  and  these  goods  were  confined  to  artificial  fertilisers 
and  seeds,  whilst  limitations,  imposed  by  lack  of  capital  resources,  pre- 
vented any  development.  These  limited  activities  did  not  sufficiently 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Irish  agricultural  societies  and  their  members  ;  and 
the  directors  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agricultural  Agency  Society,  after 
ng  full  consideration  to  the  matter,  docided  to  form  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society  Limited,  with  wider  objects  and  a  different  constitution, 
and  the  new  society  took  the  place  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agricultural 
Agency  Society  Limited    which  lasted  less  than  a  year. 

Object   of   the    Iiush   Agricultural   Wholesale   Society. 

The  object  of  the  new  society  was  set  forth  in  the  rules  as  follows  : — 
"The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  promote  the  co-operative  movement 
in  Ireland,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  wholosaloand  retail  dealers,  bankers, 
shippers,  carriers  and  insurers,  and  of  any  occupation,  manufacture  or  trade 
whatsoever.     The  society  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things  expedient  for 


*  "Twenty  one  years  of  the  I.A.W.H.",  p.  14. 
t  "  Twenty-one  years  of  the  I.A.W.8.",  p.  21, 
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accomplishing  all  or  any  of  such  objects,  including  the  power  to  purchase, 
hold,  sell,  mortgage,  rent,  lease  or  sub-lease  lands  of  any  tenure  ;  and  to 
erect,  pull  down,  repair,  alter  or  otherwise  deal  with  any  building  thereon.*' 

Membership. 

It  was  intended  that  the  society  should  be  a  federation  of  co-operative 
societies,  but  having  regard  to  the  special  conditions  in  Ireland,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  adequate  capital  from  societies,  it 
was  decided  to  admit  individuals  to  membership  of  the  society  as  preference 
shareholders,  but  to  limit  their  control  in  the  society.  This  is  provided  for 
in  the  rules.  In  regard  to  membership,  the  rules  provide  as  follows  :• — 
"The  members  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies  which  may  be  approved  by  the  directors  for  the  time  being.  No 
retailer  or  firm  of  retailers,  other  than  a  society  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  or  Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  shall  be  admitted  to  membership. 
Corporate  bodies  not  registered  under  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  but 
established  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  and  in  sympathy  with  the  co-operati\e 
movement,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  or  by  order  of  the  society 
in  general  meeting,  be  admitted  to  membership."  At  the  end  of  1917, 
there  were  334  societies  in  membership  of  the  Irish' Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society,  and  27  of  these  societies  were  industrial  societies. 

Management. 

The  interests  of  societies  in  regard  to  control  are  provided  for  in  the 
rules  applying  to  management.  These  provide  as  follows  : — -''The  society 
shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  ten  directors.  Six  of  the  directors  shall 
be  representatives  of  societies  being  ordinary  shareholders,  and  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  ordinary  shareholders.  The  remaining  four  directors 
shall  be  holders  of  preference  shares  and  shall  be  nominated  by  the  preference 
shareholders.  Three  directors  shall  form  a  quorum."  "The  votes  of  both 
preference  and  ordinary  shareholders  shall  be  recorded  collectively  in  the 
election  of  the  four  directors  representing  preference  shareholders.  The 
election  of  the  six  directors  representing  ordinary  shareholders  shall  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  the  ordinary  shareholders  alone."  A  resolution 
of  a  general  meeting  may  be  passed  by  both  classes  of  shareholders  collectively, 
but  the  voting  may  be  separate,  upon  claim,  and  then  no  resolution  shall 
l>e  passed  except  by  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  shareholders.  The  control 
of  the  federation  by  its  society-members  is  thus  secured.  The  general 
meetings  of  the  society,  formerly  held  half-yearly,  are  now  held  yearly 
and  at  these  meetings  the  balance  sheet  and  directors'  report  are  submitted 
for  approval  and  directors  are  elected,  the  directors  retiring  in  rotation. 
Ordinary  shareholders  are  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  hundred  ordinary 
shares  held  by  them,  provided  that  the  total  votes  of  any  society  shall  not 
exceed  ten,  and  may  appoint  to  the  general  meetings  of  the  society  one 
delegate  for  each  hundred  shares  held. 
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Capital. 

As  indicated  in  pievious  paragraphs,  tho  share  capital  of  the  society 
is  raised  as  preference  shares  (of  tho  value  of  £5  each)  held  by  individuals 
(these  holdings  are  limited  by  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts  to 
*J — * H J  per  member),  and  as  ordinary  shares  hold  by  societies.  Thero  is.  in 
addition,  loan  capital  and  tho  capital  provided  by  the  banking  department. 
Prior  to  March,  1914,  the  ordinary  shares  were  governed  by  the  following  rule 
lie  society  :■ — -"Ordinary  shares  shall  be  held  only  by  societies  registered 
under  tho  Industrial  and  Provident  and  Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  and  shall 
be  of  the  value  of  5s.  each,  payments  <>n  which  shall  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  At  least  Is.  per  share  on  application,  the  balance  by  apportion- 
ment, of  interest  on  capital  and  dividend  on  purchases  and  sales.  No  call 
shall  bo  made  except  in  case  of  tho  dissolution  of  the  society,  and  then  only 
BUch  'alls  as  may  be  found  necessaiy  to  meet  its  engagements.  Holders 
of  ordinary  shares  may,  if  they  desiro.  pay  up  tho  full  amount  of  their  shares 
at  any  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors. 

"  Application  for  membership  shall  only  be  made  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  tho  rules,  and  every  society  applying  for  ordinary  shares  shall  apply 
lor  and  agree  to  take  not  less  than  ona  ordinary  share  of  the  value  of  5s. 
for  ovory  member  on  its  register  on  the  date  of  application,  and  thereafter 
one  further  share  for  every  additional  member  joining  and  found  to  be  on 
register  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year.  No  dividend  or  interest 
shall  be  payable  in  cash  to  the  holders  of  ordinary  shares  till  all  such  shares 
shall  be  fully  paid  up."  The  nominal  value  of  all  new  shares  was,  in  March, 
1914,  altered  to  20s..  but  the  amount  called  up  on  the  shares  remains  at 
1  s.  per  share.  The  rules  provide  for  tho  ultimate  redemption  of  the  pref erence 
snares  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  so  that  the  society  may  become  purely 
a  federation  of  societies,  with  capital  provided  solely  by  them.  At  the 
end  of  1917,  the  share  capital  of  tho  society  stood  as  follows  : — 

Shares    Issued.  Amounts    Paid. 

2,015  Preference  shares  of  £5  each  £10,075 

37,173  Ordinary  „         £1     ,;        I     £ii  175 

11,003         „  „         5s.  J 


")D,851   of  nominal  value  of  £50,163  with  £21,250  paid  up. 

Too  loan  capital  is  provided  aa  loans  from  individuals  (amounting  to 
£3,000  at  tho  end  of  L917)  and  guarantoo  capital  which  is  a  bank  overdraft 
kred  l>y  the  guarantee  of  individual  membors  or  directors  of  tho  society. 
The  amount  of  Litis  guarantee  capital  at  the  cud  of  1917  was  £26,015.  In 
addition  to  tho  foregoing  loan  capital,  tho  funds  of  the  banking  department 
must  ho  noted.  The  doposit  and  current  account  balances  of  tho  bank 
at  the  end  of  1917  am  >uutod  to  £32,955.  Tim  reserve  funds  of  tho  society 
at  the  end  of  1917,  exclusive  of  those  for  contingent  liabilities,  wer*  :— 
General  reserve   fund  £2.500,  and  bank  resorvo  £1,205. 
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Trade. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  naturally  began  its  trading 
operations  with  the  nucleus  of  trade  in  seeds  and  fertilisers  taken  over  from 
the  Irish  Co-operative  Agricultural  Agency  Society.  This  was  an  agency 
business,  but  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  business  on  this 
ba^is,  the  society  decided  "to  undertake  the  direct  supply  of  seeds  to  the 
societies,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland  to  give  to  societies  and  to  farmers 
a  guarantee  of  purity  and  germinating  power."*  A  reversion  to  the  agency 
basis  in  1905  caused  the  resignation  of  some  of  the  directors,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  society  had  to  abandon  the  agency  basis  and  go  back 
to  previous  methods  which  are  continued  to  the  present  day.  An  incursion 
into  the  business  of  cattle  exportation  in  the  early  days  of  the  society  proved 
disastrous,  and  the  business  was  abandoned.  Trading  in  machinery  and 
implements  required  by  agricultural  societies  was  undertaken  by  the  society 
early  in  its  career,  and  has  b9en  developed  considerably  down  to  the  present 
day. 

In  1900,  the  departmental  system  of  organisation  was  introduced, 
and  new  departments  have  been  continuously  organised  since  that  date  ; 
the  chief  limitatior  throughout  being  that  imposed  by  lack  of  capital;  indeed, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  interested  individuals,  the  society  would 
frequently  have  been  in  difficulties  it  could  hardly  have  overcome.  The 
Irish  Producers  Limited,  formed  in  1906  as  a  federation  of  egg  and  poultry 
societies,  was  amalgamated  with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society 
in  1909,  and  the  business  organised  as  a  department  of  the  Wholesale  Society. 
A  Beekeepers'  Federation,  which  had  previously  been  amalgamated  with 
the  Irish  Producers  Limited,  was  also  thus  taken  over,  and  the  trade  it 
had  done  formed  the  nucleus  of  trade  for  still  another  department  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  marketing  honey  and  manufacturing  and  supplying 
beehives  and  other  accessories.  The  Wholesale  Society  by  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Irish  Producers,  thus  became  a  selling  as  well  as  a  buying  federation 
for  its  members. 

It  had  not  been  any  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Wholesale  Society  to  under- 
take the  sale  of  groceries,  this  trade  being  looked  upon  as  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  the  industrial  movement,  but  the  development  of  the  trade 
of  the  societies  in  membership  of  the  federation  led  to  increasing  pressure 
being  put  upon  the  federation  to  undertake  the  supply  of  domestic  require- 
ments. Eventually,  the  directors  of  the  Wholesale  Society  decided  that 
societies  must  be  supplied  with  everything  they  required,  and  trade  in 
groceries  was  commenced,  a  special  grocery  department  being  consequently 
established  in  1911. 

In  1912  the  Wholesale  commenced  the  marketing  of  pork  for  its  society  - 
members,  and  an  office  was  opened  at  Smithfield  Market,  London,  but  the 
societies'  support  was  not  as  great  as  was  expected,  and  the  trade  dwindled. 
The  final  blow  came  with  the  Government's  regulations  in  1916,  and  the 

*  "Twenty-one  years  of  the  I.A.W.S.",  p.  42. 
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"Wholesales  second,  effort  at  the  co-operative  organisation  of  the  meat 
trade  ended  for  the  time  being."* 

The  federation  had  already  undertaken  the  marketing  of  butter  for 
Bome  of  the  co-operative  creameries,  and  the  development  of  this  trade 
brought  the  societies  into  closer  connection  with  the  federation.  Tnis 
led  to  a  demand  from  the  societies  for  dairy  machinery  and  utensils,  and, 
in  1913,  the  Wholesale  Society  therefore  organised  a  daily  engineering 
department,  which  maintains  a  staff  of  qualified  engineers  for  erection  and 
repair  work.  This  department  has  not  only  supplied  the  Irish  dairies  with 
their  requirements,  but  has  also  executed  contracts  for  English  societies 
as  well. 

In  1910,  a  banking  department  was  established,  and  its  activities  have 
been  rapidly  developed.  Deposit  and  current  accounts  are  opened  ^or 
societies  and  individuals  upon  advantageous  terms :  cheque  books  are 
provided  and  overdrafts  0iven  upon  approval. 

A  drapery  and  boot  and  shoe  department  was  organised  in  1917,  and 
a  printing  and  stationery  department  in  1918  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
society  appointed  a  milling  machinery  expert  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  societies  undertaking  the  preparation  of  flour,  oatmeal,  &c. 

For  the  further  development  of  the  business  of  the  society,  branches 
were  opened  at  Thurles  in  1901,  and  at  Belfast  and  Cahirciveen  in  1911, 
whilst  the  society  has  agencies  and  stores  at  Waterford  and  Foynes.  The 
developments  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  thus  briefly 
sketched,  have  not  been  attained  without  difficulty.  Lack  of  capital  has 
always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  great  obstacle  to  development.  The 
opposition  of  private  trading  interests,  which  have  at  times  used  the  instru- 
ment of  the  boycott,  has  also  had  to  be  overcome,  and  has  been  overcome 
successfully.  Tho  service  rendered  to  the  Irish  societies  and  their  members 
has  been  great.  They  have  been  better  served  :  the  gombeen  man  and  the 
1  rusts  have  been  successfully  fought;  a  better  article  has  been  supplied 
and  prices  have  been  reduced,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  for 
articles  supplied  by  the  Wholesale  Society  to  its  members.  The  trade  of 
the  society  as  shown  in  the  table  in  Appendix  C,  has  continued  to  grow, 
uul  never  more  rapidly  than  during  recent  years,  the  sales  of  the  society 
having  increased  from  £14,500  in  1897,  to  £47,491  in  1901,  to  £1^2,929  in 
1911,  to  £268,384  in  1914,  and  to  £914,241  in  1918. 

Profits. 

The  profits  of  the  Society  arc  first  chargeable  with  interest  upon  share 
sapital.  "The  rules  provide  for  an  allocation  of  not  less  than  20  per  cont 
>f  the  profits  to  the  reserve  fund.,  and  the  annual  general  meeting  may  sanction 
be  application  of  profits  to  :  (1)  the  organisation  and  development  of  the 
Qlrtoperative  movement  ;  (2)  the  payment  of  a  dividend  upon  the  purchases 
>r  sales  of  members  during  the  period  to  which  the  profits  relate;    and  (3) 

*  "  Twenty-one  yrare  of  tho  I.A.W.8.",  i>  07. 
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to  any  charitable,  public,  general  or  useful  object."*  The  profits  have) 
varied  as  might  be  expected,  but  a  profit  has  been  made  each  year  sincel 
1904,  as  shown  by  the  table  given  in  Appendix  C. 

Labour. 
The  number  of  workers  employed  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  is  not  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  English  and  Scottish  Whole- 
sale Societies,  being  only  125  at  the  end  of  1917.  In  our  interview  with 
representatives  of  the  society,  we  gathered  that  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  quite  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  conditions  in  the  establish- 
ments of  outside  firms,  and  the  relationships  between  the  staff  and  directors 
of  the  society  are  very  cordial.  The  society  has  not  felt  the  need  of  any 
machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes  with  employees  as  none  have  yet 
occurred.  Compulsory  trade-unionism  has  not  been  considered  or  adopted 
by  the  society.  No  specific  scheme  of  welfare  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  society  ;  but  an  insurance  schemo  for  employees  exists  and  the  society 
pays  part  of  the  premium  up  to  50  per  cent,  whilst  a  thrift  fund  is  under 
consideration.  The  number  of  employees  in  any  one  department  is  not 
sufficient  to  call  for  the  establishment  of  workshop  committees,  but  the 
heads  of  departments  meet  regularly  for  consultations.  The  average  wage 
per  employee  in  1917  was  £85.  16s.  as  compared  with  an  average  of  £115.  5s. 
in  the  distributive  departments  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
and  an  average  of  £94.  12s,  in  the  distributive  departments  of  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

KECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  WHOLESALE 

CO-OPERATION. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiries  into  Wholesale  Co-operation  and  Co-operative 
Production,  we  submitted  questions  to  the  three  Wholesale  Societies  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  a  request  that  they  should  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Survey  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these 
questions.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  received  the  deputa- 
tion, and  a  very  helpful  discussion  took  place.  A  report  of  the  discussion  ie 
given  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  We  regret  to  say  that  neither  thei 
English  nor  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  could  see  their  way 
to  receive  the  deputation  suggested,  but  they  submitted  answers  to  the 
questions,  and  their  answers  are  given  in  Appendix  D  to  this  report.  Wc 
regret  to  say  that  these  answers  are  somewhat  meagre  and  far  less  satisfactory 
and  helpful  than  a  discussion  would  have  been.  We  have,  however,  considered 
carefully  the  answers  supplied  to  our  questions,  and  now  present  our  recom-1 
mendations  in  regard  to  wholesale  co-operation. 

CAPITAL. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  the  Wholesale  Societies  that  they  hav<; 
need  for  more  capital,  and  after  a  survey  of  the  question  of  capital  as  it  affects 

*  "Twenty-one  years  of  the  I.A.W.S.",  p.  33. 
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the  movement  as  a  whole,  we  join  with  the  Wholesale  Societies  in  strongly 
emphasising  the  need  tor  additional  capital.  We  again  desire  to  point  out 
to  the  movement  that  the  higher  prices  of  stocks,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
fixtures  have  reduced  the  purchasing  value  of  money.      Additional  quantities 

ipital  are  therefore  required  to  carry  on  the  pre-war  scale  of  activities  of 
the  Wholesale  Societies,  and  still  more  capital  is  required  to  undertake  the 
much  desired  expansion  of  their  activities,  an  expansion  of  activities  which  Is 
overdue,  but  has  been  partly  retarded  by  the  war.  This  demand  for  further 
capital  comes  at  a  time  when  the  societies  which  form  the  Wholesale  Societies 
are  themselves  requiring  more  capital. 

The  main  source  of  supply  of  capital  for  the  Wholesale  Societies  is  at 
present— and  for  some  time  it  must  remain  so— the  societies  which  are  mem- 
bers. We,  therefore,  once  more  emphasise  the  -ecommendations  we  made  to 
the  Liverpool  (1918)  Congress  :  That  retail  socn  ties  should  take  all  possible 
steps  to  secure  more  capital  and  furnish  additional  supplies  to  the  Wholesale 

■••ties.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the 
Wholesale  Societies  should  undertake  a  joint,  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  movement  in  all  its  forms. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

The  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  recently  altered  its  rules 
and  now  requires  new  members,  and  urges  old  ones,  to  contribute  share  capital 
at  the  rate  of  30s.  for  each  member  of  their  own  society,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  membership  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  yet  done  so.  We 
urge  all  societies  to  do  so;  and,  in  view  of  the  desirable  future  developments 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  we  recommend  that  the  rules  of  the 
Wholesale  Society  be  again  altered  to  provide  that  societies  should  at  an  early 
date  be  required  to  increase  their  shareholding  to  an  amount  equal  to  £2  per 
member,  and  five  years  later  to  £2.  10s.  per  member. 

The  possibilities  of  loan  capital  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  retail  societies  should  so  increase  their  own  capital  that  they 
will  be  able,  not  only  to  provide  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  with  the 
additional  share  capital  suggested,  but  also  with  additional  large  sums  of  loan 
capital.  We  simultaneously  recommend  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  should  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  loan  capital,  or  such  other  rate  as 
may  be  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by  retail  societies  to  their  members,  so  that 
retail  societies  can  deposit  this  capital  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
without  loss. 

Additional  capital  will  still  be  required  by  the  Co  operative  Wholesale 
Society  and  will  be  supplied  principally  by 

1.  Bank  deposits  of — 

(a)  Co-operative  societies  ; 

(b)  Trade  unions  and  similar  associations  other  than  co-op^ra 

tive  societies  ; 

(c)  Individual  depositors. 

2.  Insurance  funds. 

3.  Individual  contributions  of  loan  capital. 
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In  our  recommendations  to  the  1918  Congress,  we  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  banking  society,  more  representative  than  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society's  bank  and  operating  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  banking 
department  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  into  which  the  present 
banking  department  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  should  be  merged  ; 
but,  pending  the  formation  of  that  society,  we  strongly  urge  the  desirability 
of  developing  the  banking  business  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
We  urge  societies  not  already  banking  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
to  do  so.  At  the  present  moment,  121  societies  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  figuring  in  the  returns  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  do  not  bank  with 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  To  secure  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
movement's  capital  it  is  essential  they  should  do  so.  The  Co-operative 
Productive  Federation  has  recently  opened  a  banking  account  with  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  deposits  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  all  the  sums  received  under  its  joint  invoicing  scheme.  We  think  that 
if  the  Co-operative  Producth'e  Federation  were  recognised  as  an  agent  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  bank  it  would  be  more  easily  possible  to  secure 
the  banking  business  of  the  productive  societies  for  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society's  bank.  We  strongly  urge  the  productive  societies  not  already  banking 
with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  to  do  so.  We  further  recommend 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  banking  business  of  the  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  and  of  the  co-operative  housing  societies. 

At  the  end  of  1918  there  were,  approximately,  1,356  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies  accounts  (many  of  these  being  the  banking  accounts  of 
branches  of  the  unions  and  societies)  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
bank,  and  the  funds  to  their  credit  amounted  to  £1,827,541.  Both  the 
number  of  accounts  and  the  amount  of  deposits  are  increasing,  but  there  is 
room  for  a  considerable  expansion. 

The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  individual  depositors  in  the  Co 
operative  Wholesale  Society's  bank  at  28th  December.  1918,  was  £1.311,236. 
This  amount  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  considerably  increased,  especially  by  the 
encouragement  of  current  accounts  and  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the 
bank.  We  understand  that  but  for  the  shortage  of  staff  occasioned  by  the 
war,  steps  would  already  have  been  taken  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  banking 
activities  of  the  society,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  these  developments 
should  be  possible.  We,  therefore,  urge  this  development  of  banking  on  lines 
suggested  in  a  later  part  of  our  report,  as  a  means  of  increasing  co-operative 
capital. 

In  a  later  part  of  our  report  we  have  also  reviewed  the  subject  of 
co-operative  insurance,  and  in  this  section  we  are  only  concerned  with  pointing 
out  that  large  sums  of  capital  can  be  accumulated  by  developing  the  insurance 
business. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  already  receives  deposits  from  indivi- 
dual co-operators,  but  does  not  as  a  rule  receive  such  deposits  unless  the 
depositor  has  already  deposited  Avith  his  society  the  maximum  permitted  by 
rule,  except  with  the  society's  consent.     In  our  opinion,  the  restriction  works 
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against  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  co-operative  hands.  Many  co-operators 
who  have  not  reached  the  maximum  permitted  by  their  own  societies  are 
loth  to  deposit  all  their  capital  in  one  place,  and  they  deposit  outside  the 
movement  capital  which  they  would  be  willing  to  deposit  with  the  Co-operatdve 
Wholesale  Society  if  this  restriction  did  not  exist.  In  our  opinion,  this 
capital  now  going  outside  should  be  attracted  to  the  movement,  and  little  or 
qo  injury  would  be  caused  to  retail  societies  if  the  capital  of  the  Wholesale 
Society  was  increased  by  members'  direct  deposits  rather  than  indirect  through 
societies.  Indeed,  if  this  restriction  be  removed  the  greater  the  amount  of 
capital  which  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  receives  directly  from  indivi- 
duals the  less  will  be  the  demand  which  it  will  need  to  make  upon  the  retail 
societies  for  capital,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  now  going  outside  the 
movement  will  come  to  it.  WTe,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  present 
restriction  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Wholesale  Society  accept  loan  capital 
from  members  of  retail  societies  so  long  as  they  have  a  minimum  of  £20 
invested  in  their  local  society.  For  the  convenience  of  members,  we  think 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  these  individual  loan  holders  in  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  to  deposit  and  withdraw  capital  through  their 
retail  society  acting  as  agent  for  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

We  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  capital  of  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  being  largely  increased  by  the  acceptance  of  small  and  large  sums 
from  individual  co-operators  by  the  issue  of  approved  securities — on  the  lines 
of  the  War  Savings  Certificates  and  War  Bonds — and  were  preparing  recom- 
mendations on  these  lines.  In  the  meantime,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  issue  of  development  bonds,  in 
denominations  of  £20  and  upwards.  If  these  bonds  were  issued  in  smaller 
denominations  of,  say,  £10,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  denominations,  we  feel 
that  separate  recommendations  from  us  would  be  unnecessary.  We,  therefore, 
support  the  action  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  in  issuing  the 
development  bonds,  recommend  that  they  be  issued  in  small  as  well  as  large 
denominations,  and  urge  societies  and  individual  co-operators  to  take 
advantage  of  them  and  also  to  popularise  them.f  We  believe  that  if  some 
.-><  heme  of  taking  up  bonds  by  payment  of  monthly  instalments  were  intro- 
duced it  would  prove  attractive  and  lead  to  the  saving  of  large  sums  and  the 
taking  up  of  much  additional  loan  capital. 

Scottish   Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  not  increased  the  amount 
of  share  capital  required  from  its  members.  It  receives  from  its  members 
deposits  to  an  unlimited  amount  at  call  and  at  six  months'  notice,  with  variable 
rates  of  interest,  and  also  "deposits  from  employees,  members  of  retail 
societies,  unions,  &c."  The  amount  of  the  latter  deposits  has  not  been 
communicated  to  us,  but  we  understand  that  the  amount  is  not  large  relative 
to  the  capital  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

t  Since  this  paragraph  was  penned  it  is  reported  that  the  whole  of  the  first  issue  of  develop- 
ment bonds  has  heen  subscribed.      We  recommend  a  further  issue  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit. 
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The  society  has  not  as  much  capital  as  it  desires,  but  has  not  submitted 
any  suggestions  for  increasing  it  which  we  can  submit  to  Congress  with  our 
recommendations.  The  society  does  not  undertake  the  business  of  banking 
as  such  and  open  cheque  accounts  ;  but  the  committee  of  the  society  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  society,  through  its  loan  account,  serves  some  of  the  purposes 
of  a  bank  for  the  movement  in  Scotland.  There  has  been  some  demand  for 
co-operative  banking  in  Scotland,  and  we  make  recommendations  on  this  point 
in  Section  VI.  of  this  report.  In  this  section  of  our  report  we  content  our- 
selves with  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  development  of  co-operative 
banking  in  Scotland  would  bring  a  considerable  addition  to  the  available 
capital  of  the  movement  in  Scotland. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  per  member  in  the  retail 
societies  is  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  we  think  the  retail  societies 
in  Scotland  might  well  be  asked  to  provide  for  their  Wholesale  Society  more 
than  20s.  per  member  as  share  capital. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  capital  made  under  the  heading 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  are  repeated  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations we  make  with  regard  to  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  increasing  of  the  capital  of  retail  societies  and  the  diverting 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  capital  to  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society. 

2.  The  increasing  of  the  share  capital  required  from  societies  from 
the  present  contribution  of  20s.  per  member  to  30s.  per  member,  and, 
ultimately,  to  40s.  per  member. 

3.  The  conversion  of  some  of  the  loan  capital  into  share  capital, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  proportion  of  share  capital  in  the  total 
capital  of  the  society. 

4.  The  development  of  banking — preferably  by  a  special  federal 
banking  society,  which  shall  assist  in  financing  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society — and  the  cultivation  of  the  banking  business  of 
co-operative  societies  of  all  types,  trade  unions,  friendly  societies  and 
similar  institutions,  and  individuals. 

5.  The  development  of  insurance. 

6.  The  acceptance  of  individual  contributions  of  loan  capital  from 
societies  and  individuals  on  the  lines  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society's  development  bonds,  or  such  other  lines  as  may  be  thought 
best  suited  to  Scottish  conditions. 

Joint  Undertakings  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and 

Scottish  Co  operative  Wholesale  Society. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  question  of  capital  and 
the  two  Wholesale  Societies  that  they  require  capital  not  only  for  the  under- 
takings under  the  control  of  each  society,  but  also  require  increasing  amounts 
of  capital  for  joint  undertakings;  and  this  capital  has  to  come  from  the 
resources  of  the  two  societies  and  diminishes  the  amount  available  for  the 
special  activities  of  each  society. 
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Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  interview  with  representatives  of  the 
|[rish    Agricultural    Wholesale    Society    (given    in    Appendix    D).    the    Irish 
I  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  desires  to  increase  its  capital  in  order  that  its 
Idvork  may  be  developed.      During  the  past  year  (1918)  a  special  effort  has  been 
Inade    to   secure    an    increase    of    £50,000,    and    up    to    the    end    of    the   year 
IC3,300    had    been    received.       A    survey    of    the   capital    of    the    Irish    Agri- 
cultural Wholesale  Society  shows  that  the  societies  which  are  members  of  the 
■  Federation  provide  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  capital  than  is  provided 
ay  the  societies   in   England   and   Scotland   for  their  respective    federations. 
Indeed,   whilst   the  English   and   Scottish  Wholesale   Societies  do  not  accept 
mare  capital  from  individuals,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  has 
raised   a    large  amount  of  capital   in   preference  shares,   and   these   are  held 
dxclusiveiy  by  individuals.       Over  £10,000 — an  amount  almost  equal  to  the 
ordinary   share   capital    provided   by   the   federated    societies — has   been   pro- 
vided as  preference  share  capital  by  122  individual  and  all  the  loan  capital 
£3,000)  has  also  been  provided  by  individuals,  whilst  an  amount  of  £26.000  is 
provided  as  a  "  guarantee  "   capital,  which  is   a  guaranteea  bank  overdraft, 
for    part   of    which    individual    members    and    directors    of    the    society    are 
guarantors.     The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  undertakes  the  business 
of  banking,  and  at  the  end  of  1918  the  deposits  and  current  account  balances 
amounted  to  £33,000. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact3  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  in 
the  report  in  Appendix  D,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  the  societies 
in  Ireland  do  not  recognise  their  duty  of  providing  more  capital  for 
their  federation.  We  commend  the  efforts  which  the  directors  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  are  making  to  induce  the  societies  to  provide 
more  capital,  and  strongly  recommend  the  continuation  of  these  efforts.  The 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  only  requires  societies  to  pay  up  Is.  per 
share,  and  this  minimum  might,  we  think,  be  increased,  considering  the  service 
which  the  federation  renders  to  its  members  and  the  standing  it  has  now 
secured.  We  suggest  that  the  minimum  be  at  once  increased  to  2s.  6d.  per 
share,  and  further  increased  to  5s.  per  share  in  five  years  time. 

When  comparing  the  conditions  in  Ireland  with  those  in  Scotland  and 
England,  so  far  as  the  securing  of  capital  is  concerned,  we  have  to  recognise 
the  great  difference  in  the  capitalisation  of  the  societies  which  are  members 
of  the  respective  federations.  In  the  English  and  Scottish  retail  societies, 
the  capital  of  the  societies  is  constantly  increasing  through  the  automatic 
accumulation  of  interest  and  dividends,  and  through  the  growth  of  member- 
ship. The  number  of  members  in  the  Irish  societies  (which  are  mainly 
agricultural  societies)  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  English  retail  distributive 
■ties  and  is  fairly  stationary;  the  trade  of  the  societies  is  different  from 
that  of  the  English  societies ;  and  there  is  not  the  same  possibility  of 
accumulating  capital  through  the  leaving  of  dividends  in  the  society;  and 
the  society  itself,  once  a  certain  size  of  operations  has  been  reached, 
not     need,     or    feel     the    need    of.     additional     capital     for     extensions 
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as  the  retail  societies  of  England  and  Scotland  da  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  societies  can  secure  much  of  their  capital  in  the  form  of  a 
bank  overdraft  at  a  low  rate  of  interest;  and  they,  and  other  societies,  by 
assiduously  building  up  substantial  reserve  funds  further  reduce  the  necessity 
for  securing  s.hare  or  loan  capital  from  their  members.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  Irish  agricultural  co-operator  has  not  developed  the  capital-providing 
habit,  and  the  capital  of  his  society  is  not  continuously  increasing  from 
deposits  of  share  capital  and  accumulating  dividends.  His  own  society  has 
therefore  not  a  constantly  increasing  surplus  available  for  investment  in 
the  wholesale  society  as  the  English  and  Scottish  societies  have ;  and,  because 
his  own  society  gets  along  pretty  well  without  his  having  to  provide  much 
share  and  loan  capital  for  it,  the  Irish  co-operator  does  not  sufficiently  realise 
that  his  federation  has  great  need  of  capital,  and  that  to  be  a  thoroughly 
co-operative  federation  the  societies  of  which  it  is  composed  should  provide 
at  least  the  principal  part  of  the  capital  it  needs. 

The  difficulties  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  comparatively  slow  process  of  education  and  bringing  home 
to  the  members  of  the  constituent  societies  the  impossibility  of  the 
federation  rendering  them  the  fullest  service  unless  they  provide  more 
capital.  Addresses  by  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  at  societies'  meetings,  and  interviews  with  their  committees,  will  have 
their  place,  and  these  efforts  might  well  be  supplemented  by  arranging  for 
members  of  societies  to  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Whole- 
sale Society,  in  parties,  in  order  that  they  may  realise  what  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  is,  and  what  it  may  do  for  them,  but, 
particularly,  in  order  to  secure  their  interest  in  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  more  readily  provide  additional  capital. 

Another  suggestion  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
directors  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  is  the  making  of  an 
annual  levy  upon  societies  at  the  rate  of  3d.,  6d.,  or  Is.  for  each  member  of 
the  societies,  this  levy  being  looked  upon  as  a  payment  for  the  privilege  of 
trading  with  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  being,  of  course,  more  than  offset  by 
the  advantages  which  the  Wholesale  Society  renders  to  its  members.  The 
amounts  thus  realised  might  be  put  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  this  would  pro- 
vide the  federation  with  a  gradually  increasing  and  collectively- owned  fund 
of  capital — the  advantages  of  which  were  pointed  out  in  our  last  year's 
report  which  deals  with  retail  distributive  co-operation — for  which  the  society 
has  no  interest  liability.  At  the  rate  of  3d.  per  member  the  federation  would 
receive  £600  per  annum;  and  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  member  £2,400  per 
annum,  and  the  amount  will  increase  as  more  societies  join  the  federation. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  especially  if  interest  were  added  to  the  fund,  a 
very  appreciable  sum  of  capital  would  be  secured. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  Irish  federation  will  for  a  long  time  yet  have 
to  depend  upon  the  capital  subscriptions  of  individuals.  Recognising  this 
fact  and  the  further  fact  that  if  this  capital  makes  possible  greater  activity 
and  greater  success  it  will  induce  societies  to  provide  an  additional  amount 
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of  capital,  we  recommend  that  a  well-thought-out  scheme  for  securing 
additional  capital  from  individuals — both  as  shares  and  loans — be  prepared 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  and  an  appeal  issued.  We  feel 
confident  that  satisfactory  result*  would  follow.  At  the  same  time,  wt  con- 
sider that  the  ultimate  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  provision  by  society  mem- 
bers of  all  the  share  caintal  and  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  total  capital  of  the 
Wholesale  Society. 

The  banking  business  of  the  federation  is,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  being 
developed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  there  are  great  possibilities  of  increasing 
co-operative  capital  in  Ireland  by  developing  banking  under  co-operative 
auspices.  We  think  one  of  the  ways  in  which  additional  capital  might  be 
secured  through  the  agency  of  banking  would  be  by  the  cultivation  of  small- 
savings  banks  on  the  lines  of  the  small-savings  banks  organised  by  the 
distributive  societies  of  England  and  Scotland.  These  small-savings  banks 
might  be  organised  either  by  the  local  societies  themselves,  who  would  pass 
on  to  the  Wholesale  Society  a  portion  of  the  accumulated  funds,  or  they  might 
be  organised  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society's  bank  itself,  which 
could  appoint  the  local  societies  to  be  its  agents  or  branches.  In  this  case, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  deposits  that  could  be  received. 
Ultimately,  the  development  of  this  type  of  banking  might  lead  in  the  larger 
centres  to  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society's 
bank,  undertaking  current  account  business  as  well  as  a  deposit  business. 
Finally,  the  establishment  of  a  special  co-operative  bank  for  Ireland,  on  the 
lines  suggested  for  England  and  Scotland,  will,  we  think,  be  found  desirable. 

TRADE. 

In  making  our  recommendations  in  regard  to  development  of  the  trade 
of  the  wholesale  societies,  we  would  point  out  the  great  extent  to  which 
this  development  depends  upon  the  greater  loyalty  of  societies  to  the  whole- 
sale societies  on  tho  one  hand,  and  upon  the  greater  activity  of  the  wholesale 
societies  in  regard  to  developing  production  and  services  on  tho  other  hand. 
Our  recommendations  upon  the  latter  point  are  contained  in  Section  III. 
of  this  report,  where  co-operative  production  as  a  whole  is  considered. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  retail  societies  have  not  yet  opened  all  trio 
distributive  and  productive  departments  which  they  might  open  with  success, 
and  which,  when  opened,  would  provide  additional  trade  for  the  wholesale 
societies.  Our  recommendations  in  regard  to  these  departments  are  con- 
tained in  our  third  interim  report  (presented  to  tho  Liverpool  Congress) 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  distributive  departments,  and  in  the  third  section 
of  the  present  report  so  far  as  they  relate  to  productive  departments. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  there  are  considerable  opportunities 
of  developing  trade  with  agricultural  dopartmonts  of  retail  societies  and 
with  the  special  agricultural  societies  ;  and  if  our  rocommondations  in 
Section  IV.  of  this  report  are  carried  out,  and  the  Co-operative  Unicn  and 
the  wholesale  societies  foster  relationships  with  tho  agricultural  societies 
an  appreciable  accession  of  trade  to  the  wholesale  societies  should  result. 
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In  milk  and  agricultural  produce  generally,  additional  trade  with  retail 
societies  should  follow  the  development  of  agricultural  activities  by  the 
wholesale  societies. 

Further  developments  of  trade  should  result  if  our  recommendations 
in  Section  V.,  dealing  with  international  trade  with  other  co-operative 
organisations  are  adopted.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  there  is  here  a  wide  field 
for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  wholesale  societies. 

PRODUCTION   AND    LABOUR. 

As  these  two  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  special  sections  of  the  present 
report,  where  special  reference  is  made  to  the  wholesale  societies,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  at  this  point  than  refer  to  these  roccmmenda- 
tions  in  Sections  III.  and  X. 

Section  II. 
CENTRALISATION  AND   SPECIALISATION. 


In  pursuing  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  trade  and  allied  matters, 
we  have  repeatedly  been  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  policy 
in  regard  to  business  organisation.  We  have  had  to  recognise  the  rapid 
growth  of  business  rivals  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  the  necessity 
for  the  co-operative  movement  to  organise  on  lines  that  will  enable  it  to  meet 
effectively  the  opposition  of  the  large  trusts  and  combines.  This  opposition 
will  become  keener  as  the  movement  becomes  bigger,  and,  by  supplanting  inter- 
mediary traders,  gets  closer  to  the  ownership  of  primary  sources  of  supply, 
for  this  will  make  it  a  greater  menace  to  the  large  monopolies.  It  is  unwise 
to  assume,  as  so  many  do,  that  these  large  concerns  are  always  inefficient  or  that 
their  monopoly  profits  are  always  the  result  of  charging  prices  that  are  higher 
than  would  obtain  under  competition.  Competition  is  wasteful;  and  the 
aggregation  of  businesses  into  one  firm  by  the  elimination  of  wasteful  com- 
petition often  makes  possible  economies  that  enable  the  monopoly  to  sell  at 
least  as  cheaply  as  its  constituent  firms  formerly  did  and  yet  secure  very  large 
monopoly  profits.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
business  combinations  have  only  become  possible  by  the  promoters  buying  out 
existing  firms  at  a  price  greater  than  the  balance-sheet  value  of  their  assets, 
and  the  combination's  return  upon  capital  is  distributed  over  a  swollen  or 
watered  capital.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  return  upon  this  swollen  capital 
involves  the  charging  of  higher  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  prices 
higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  with  the  amount  of  capital  employed  ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  co-operative  movement  should  be  able  to  compete 
effectively. 

Large-scale  operations,  at  any  rate  up  to  a  point,  provide  greater  economy 
of  production,  and  the  co-operative  movement  must  also,  in  general,  produce 
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on  a  large  scale  ;    but  it  is  significant  that  the  dominating  firms  in  industry 
to-day  have  become  large,  not  by  increasing  the  variety  of  their  undertakings, 
but  by  specialising.      In  the  sphere  of  production,  whether  we  turn  to  coal, 
soap,  margarine,  or  other  commodities,  it  is  by  specialising  in  the  production 
of  one  article,  or  a  small  group  of  allied  articles,  that  the  large  firms  have  been 
built  up.      In  the  sphere  of  distribution,   the  principle  of  specialisation  has 
been  very  successfully  applied  in  the  sale  of  margarine,  boots,  drugs,  meat,  &c. 
The  co-operative  movement  has  sought  to  develop,  through  single  organisa- 
tions, the  production  and  distribution  of  a  great  variety  of  commodities,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  not,  in  general,  developed  in  any  one  commodity  as 
fast  as  those  firms  which  have  specialised  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  one  commodity  or  small  group  of  allied  commodities.      Thus  one  private 
firm,  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  has  over  £16,000,000  of 
capital  paid  up  and  employed,  and  has  twice  recently  increased  its  nominal 
capital,  whilst  the  co-operative  movement  employs  less  than  £700,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.      Another  firm,  specialising  in  margarine,  had  recorded 
Bales  in  1917  amounting  to  £22.000,000,  whilst  the  total  sales  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Wholesale  Societies  for  the  same  year,  in  all  commodities,  amounted 
to  only  £75,000,000,  and  the  total  retail  trade  of  the  movement  to  £142,000,000. 
Judging    from    these    figures    and    others    relating    to    other    firms    and 
industries,  there  are  great  economic  advantages  to  be  gained  from  specialising. 
It   is   significant,   too,   that  in  Denmark,    where   co-operation  has   developed 
rapidly  and  attained  a  degree  of  success  almost  unparalleled,  it  is  the  custom 
to  form  special  societies  for  special  purposes.      If  the  movement  is  intent  upon 
supplying  all    the  needs  of  the  whole  of  the  community  it  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  service  equally  as  efficient  as  can  be  obtained  outside  the 
movement,  and  this  may  necessitate  far  more  specialisation  in  both  production 
and  distribution  than  has  hitherto  been   contemplated.      The  dividend-upon- 
sales   method    practised   in  our   movement  may   also  require  reconsideration. 
Whilst  the  profit  of  the  margarine  firm  referred  to  (which  is  a  retailer  as  well 
as  a  producer)  made  possible  a  dividend  of  225  per  cent  upon  capital,  the  same 
profit  only  equalled  3  per  cent  on  sales.      This  would  have  represented  in  a  co- 
operative society  a  dividend  of  7d.  in  the  £  on  sales  (or  less,  since  interest  on 
share  capital  would   have  had  first  to  be  paid),  which  would  have  been  far 
less   than  the    majority   of   societies   pay,   and   would   have  caused   no  little 
murmuring  among  the  members.       It  is  quite  obvious,  too,  that  if  the  co- 
operative movement  became  a  serious  competitor  in  this  trade  the  capitalistic 
firm  could  afford  to  cut  down  its  prices  and  still  maintain  a  good  return  upon 
capital,    whilst   our   societies'    dividend    would    fall   so  low    as   to   be    almost 
unattractive. 

In  our  opinion,  the  future  success  of  the  co-operative  movement  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  development  of  highly-centralised  production  and 
distribution  as  upon  the  satisfactory  co-ordination  of  the  efforts  of  virile 
organisations,  each  fulfilling  its  appointed  task  in  the  co-operative  system. 
There  is  also  the  danger  that  through  over-centralisation  administration  may 
become  bureaucratic  and  methods  stereotyped.     Variety  is  universally  desired, 
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and  a  danger  arising  from  over-centralisation  is  that  variety  is  sacrificed  and 
initiative  is  repressed,  so  that  outside  organisations  recognising  the  demand  of 
the  community  for  variety,  and  catering  for  this  demand  on  specialised  lines, 
will  be  able  to  capture  the  trade  that  we  desire  to  flow  in  co-operative 
channels.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  multiple-shop  firms  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  they  specialise  in  one  commodity,  or  a  small  group 
of  allied  commodities,  which  gives  them  many  advantages. 

The  expression  of  this  opinion  brings  us  to  other  matters.  The  most 
important  is  the  delimiting  of  the  areas  of  operations  of  various  co-operative 
trading  organisations  which  now  overlap  or  competa  In  our  opinion  there 
should  be  no  overlapping  or  competition  within  the  co-operative  movement; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  overcome  there  must  be  a  greater  willingness  than  at 
present  to  subordinate  sectional  interests  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  interests 
of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  The  problem,  as  we  visualise  it,  is  to  discover 
the  form  of  organisation  which  can  best  perform  the  functions  that  have  to  be 
performed.  Recently,  a  few  societies  in  England  have  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  jam ;  but  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  manufactures  jam, 
and  the  commencement  of  local  jam  factories  must  inevitably  restrict  the 
possible  jam  production  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  What  action 
should  be  taken?  We  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  say  that  the  local  societies 
are  either  right  or  wrong,  because  the  data  for  a  satisfactory  decision  are  not 
available,  and  the  different  parties  view  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
interests.  This  matter  is  referred  to  at  some  length,  because  it  illustrates  a 
type  of  problem  which  is  bound  to  assume  greater  proportions  as  societies 
grow  and  provide  a  market  which  makes  possible  an  extension  of  local  pro- 
duction. We  visualise  the  future  productive  activities  of  the  movement  as 
being  conducted  by — 

1.  Retail  distributive  societies. 

2.  District  federations  of  retail  distributive  societies. 

3.  Special  productive  societies,  composed  of  the  workers  engaged 
in  the  society,  or  of  those  workers  in  co-partnership  with  retail  dis- 
tributive societies. 

4.  National  wholesale  societies. 

5.  Joint  committees  or  federations  of  the  national  wholesale 
societies. 

For  each  of  these  types  of  organisation  there  is  appropriate  work,  and 
the  problem  is  to  discover  it  and  then  secure  harmonious  and  co-ordinated 
action  by  the  different  organisations.  To  determine  the  correct  spheres  of 
operation  for  each  calls  for  a  scientific  inquiry,  which  will  involve  an  investiga- 
tion of  costs  and  other  matters  which  we  have  not  the  mandate  to 
undertake  or  the  data  upon  which  we  could  work.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  for  the  parties  concerned,  and  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  various  types 
of  societies  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  distribution  of 
productive  activities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  industrial  organisation  is  not  stationary,  but  is 
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always  changing,  and  the  form  of  organisation  which  was  most  suitable  ten 
wars  ago  may  not  be  the  best  to-day.  Thus,  the  best  way  of  organising  jam 
production  ten  years  ago  may  have  been  centralised  production  by  the  whole- 
sale societies ;  but  to-day  it  may  be  best  for  local  societies  (where  they  are 
large),  or  district  groups  of  small  societies,  to  undertake  it.  Whether  it  is 
so  or  not  we  do  not  say,  because  we  do  not  know,  and  nobody  knows.  An 
unbiased  inquiry  by  the  interested  parties  on  the  lines  suggested  would  decide 
the  point ;  and  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  a  change  were  desirable  then  all 
parties,  acting  for  the  interests  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  rather  than  for 
their  own  sectional  interests,  should  co-operate  in  securing  any  desirable 
changes  or  resisting  any  undesirable  ones. 

This  suggestion  brings  us  back  to  the  position  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 
Every  true  co-operator  desires  to  see  them  grow  and  their  usefulness  increase. 
That  usefulness,  however,  is  not  to  be  secured  by  blind  growth,  but  by  develop- 
ment which  accords  with  the  true  function  and  place  of  the  Wholesale  Societies 
in  the  movement.  Efficiency  is  essential  to  success,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
greatest  efficiency  cannot  be  secured  by  the  Wholesale  Societies  spreading 
themselves  over  too  many  activities  or  maintaining  a  constant  form  of 
organisation  and  administration  that  may  be  suitable  at  one  stage  of 
development  and  unsuitable  as  the  societies  grow  bigger.  It  is  for  the 
first  of  these  reasons  that  we  recommend  that  special  societies  should  take 
up  banking,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  recommend  that  the  auditing 
services  now  performed  by  the  Wholesale  Societies  be  transferred  to  the 
Co-operative  Union.  We  earnestly  wish  to  see  a  big  co-operative  movement, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  big  organisations  within  the  movement; 
indeed,  it  is  because  we  strongly  believe  that  the  movement  would  grow  more 
rapidly  with  societies  specialising  in  the  manner  described  that  we  make  our 
recommendations.  .Moreover,  the  bigger  the  Wholesale  Societies  become,  and 
the  more  complex  their  activities  become,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
members  of  the  societies  exercising  effective  control,  and  thus  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  for  the  Wholesale  Societies  to  become  bureaucratic  and  further 
removed  from  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  movement,  a  position  which 
contains  the  germs  of  disaster  from  the  co-operative  point  of  view.  In  our 
opinion  the  true  sphere  of  the  Wholesale  Societies  is  wholesale  distribution 
and  production,  with  concentration  upon  attempts  to  secure  access  to  raw 
materials  from  sources  co-operatively  owned. 

In  regard  to  organisation,  we  think  the  time  has  come — this  applies  more 
particularly  to  England — when  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  should  be  considered  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what,  improvements  could  be  effected.  For  this  purpose  we 
submit  the  following  suggestions  for  consideration  : — 

It  is  well  within  the  knowledge  of  all  interested  co-operators  that  the 
present  directorate  necessarily  spend  much  time  in  travelling  and  spread  their 
activities  over  many  fields.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  difficulties  might 
be  overcome  would  be  to  have  three  or  four  district  boards  of  sub-directors 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  activities  of  the  Wholesale  in  defined 
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districts.  Much  time  now  spent  in  travelling  would  be  saved,  whilst  closer 
attention  could  be  given  to  these  activities  than  is  now  possible. 

A  central  board  of  directors  would  look  after  general  interests  and  be  able 
to  give  closer  attention  to  them  when  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  spending  in 
travelling  as  much  time  as  is  now  required  to  maintain  the  supervision  of  the 
large  number  of  factories,  works,  &c.  This  central  board  might  consist  of 
representatives  from  the  district  boards. 

Another  way  in  which  the  needs  might  be  met  would  be  to  carry  the 
process  of  specialisation  still  further  than  it  has  so  far  been  carried  out. 
There  are,  for  example,  in  the  English  Wholesale  Society,  three  main  sub- 
committees— grocery,  drapery,  and  finance,  each  of  which  specialises  in  a 
range  of  duties,  but  the  range  of  industries  is  considerable,  and  we  suggest, 
for  consideration,  that  one  director,  or,  where  desirable,  two  directors, 
specialise  in  one  industry  or  two  minor  industries.  Thus  one  director  might 
be  responsible  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  by  specialising  in  this 
industry  acquire  a  greater  knowledge  of  its  intricacies  than  is  possible  to 
those  now  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  factories  in  this  industry,  but 
who  are  also  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  other  industries. 


Section  III. 
COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 


In  our  interim  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  we  submitted  tables 
showing  the  development  of  production  under  co-operative  auspices;  and 
further  tables  given  in  our  interim  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  indicated 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  retail  societies  and 
the  number  of  societies  engaged  in  the  productive  activities  enumerated.  In 
order  to  present  a  complete  picture  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  move- 
ment, we  reproduce  in  tables  in  Appendixes  G  and  H  some  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  tables  presented  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  and  other 
data  relating  to  production  and  the  wholesale  societies.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  services  as  well  as  production  are  covered  by  the  tables.  Agriculture, 
being  such  an  important  branch  of  production,  is  treated  in  a  special  section 
of  this  report. 

Recommendations  in  regard  to  Production. 
The  recommendations  to  be  made  in  regard  to  production  fall  into  three 
classes  :  (a)  The  nature  of  productive  activities  which  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  movement  ;  (b)  the  appropriate  organisations  for  undertaking  them, 
this  section  covering  also  the  committee's  recommendations  regarding 
the  harmonising  of  the  relationships  between  the  various  organisations 
undertaking  production  in  the  movement  ;  and  (c)  the  control  of  raw 
materials. 
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(a)   Extension   of   Co-operative   Production. 

In  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  CongreBB,  wo  submitted  data  which  sho-wed 
that  whilst  co-operative  production  ism-owing  faster  than  retail  co '-operative 
trade,  co -opera t  Lve  product  li >ns  at  wholesale  prices  were,  in  1 914.  only  equiva- 
lent to  about  40  per  cent  of  retail  sales  at  retail  prices.  We  deduce  from  this, 
that  about  one-half  of  the  goods  sold  over  the  counter  of  retail  societies  have 
passed  through  a  productive  department  of  a  retail,  federal  or  other  pro- 
ductive society.  We  also  pointed  out  in  the  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress 
that  values  are  rather  misleading  in  comparing  productions  with  retail  sales. 
is  to  which  only  the  last  process  has  been  added  in  a  co-operative 
productive  department  appear  in  the  statistics  of  co-operative  production 
at  their  full  value  as  co-operative  productions,  e.g.,  boots  made  from  leather 
purchased  from  private  traders.  Other  limitations  of  the  value  of  the  figures 
were  also  pointed  out  in  the  interim  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress. 

The  Wholesale  Societies*  productions  are  gaining  upon  their  distributive 
trade,  but  in  19 17.  the  value  of  the  productions*  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Wholesale  Societies  was  only  33  per  cent  of  their  combined  distributive 
trade  ;  but  the  ratio  of  productions  to  sales  is  increasing  as  shown  in  the 
tables  in  Appendix  H.  The  value  of  the  productions  of  the  retail  societies, 
in  1914,  was  £16,551,000,  and  their  retail  trade  £87,964,229,  the  former 
h'  mg  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  latter  after  allowing  for  the  difference 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The  tables  given  in  Appendix  H  will 
be  helpful  in  visualising  the  ])rogress  made. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  movement  has  much  ground,  yet 
to  cover  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  undertaking  production  as  extensively 
as  the  present  retail  trade  makes  possible  ;  and  there  are  considerable  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  the  production  of  materials  now  purchased  from 
private  suppliers  as.  for  example,  raw  material  for  various  co-operative 
factories  and  works. 

hi  considering  the  subject  of  production,  we  have  noted  that  almost 
everything  that  is  not  distributive  trade  is  classified  as  production.  Thus 
hairdressing,  window  cleaning,  boot  repairing,  and  laundering  are  classified 
as  production.  This  classification,  in  our  opinion  is  not  only  incorrect, 
but  is  misleading.  Jn  our  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  classify  these 
ad  ivitiee  and  others  of  the  same  kind  as  "  services  "  rather  than  production, 
and  to  compile  co-operative  statistics  in  accordance  with  this  classification. 

For  some  of  the  major  industries  of  the  country,  e.g.,  shipbuilding,  the 
movement  is  not  yet  ripe  ;  but  even  in  these  industries,  the  goal  should  be 
kept  in  view.  In  some  industries,  stub  as  engineering  and  machine-making, 
the  opportunities  are  limited.  bul  opportunities  do  exist  and  these  should  be 
seized.  The  position  in  regard  to  the  making  of  machines  of  various  kinds  is 
'•'  mplicated  by  the  fact  that  patent  rights  would  prevent  the  movement 
from   making    some    of   the   machines   extensively   used    in   the   movement  ; 

*  This  does  net  include  the  value  of  the  products- tea,  cocoa,  <Slc.  emanating  from  the 
departments  under  the  charge  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  wholesale  societies.  This 
information  is  not  included  in  the  published  statistic^  of  the  Union. 
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but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  machines,  little  affected  by 
patents,  which  the  movement  might  commence  to  manufacture,  because 
it  has  a  large  enough  market  to  make  economical  production  possible.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  wholesale  societies,  or  the  organisation  to 
which  this  activity  is  allocated,  should  make  an  inquiry  into  the  movement's 
annual  requirements  of  various  classes  of  machines  and  implements  for 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  industry,  with  a  view  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  such  of  them  as  appear  to  offer  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  developing  this  activity.  We  also  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  an  inventions  department  and  an  inventions  fund  by  the  move- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  research  and  experiments,  designed 
to  assist  in  the  evolving  of  patents  for  the  service  of  the  movement.  This 
course  would,  we  believe,  assist  the  development  of  machine  making  in  the 
movement,  and  also  assist  in  promoting  economy  and  efficiency  in 
manufacturing  operations. 

Both  the  wholesale  and  retail  societies  have  recently  undertaken  develop- 
ments in  production  which  the  movement  must  heartily  approve  and 
appreciate,  and  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  even  greater  had  not  the 
war  intervened.  But,  whilst  the  war  has  interrupted  the  development  of 
production,  it  has  emphasised  its  importance  if  the  movement  is  to  secure 
an  adequate  control  over  raw  materials,  sources  of  supply  and  prices.  In 
our  opinion,  opportunities  exist  for  developing  industries  already  entered 
upon  ;  in  no  case  does  it  appear  that  the  movement  produces  the  whole  of 
the  supply  of  any  commodity  which  it  sells.  Thus  the  retail  societies  must 
sell  tons  of  soap  which  are  not  of  co-operative  production  ;  and  whilst  many 
retail  societies  have  bakeries,  there  are  scores  of  societies  that  have  not  yet 
launched  out  in  this  direction.  Where  individual  societies  are  not  able  to 
organise  certain  productive  activities  because  their  trade  and  capital  are 
insufficient,  it  will  often  be  possible  for  district  federations  of  societies  to 
undertake  them. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  big  task  to  get  all  societies  to  enter  upon  those 
industries  which  other  societies  have  entered  upon  with  success,  and  a  bigger 
task  still  to  get  them  to  enter  new  industries.  We  recommend  that  the 
Co-operative  Union,  through  its  Trade  Information  Bureau,  should  under- 
take a  census  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  retail  distributive  societies 
and  take  appropriate  steps  to  stimulate  every  society  to  undertake  such 
productive  departments  as  it  has  not  yet  organised,  but  which  other  societies 
have  organised  with  success. 

In  regard  to  the  wholesale  societies,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  might 
considerably  extend  their  productive  activities  by:  (1)  producing  larger 
supplies  of  the  commodities  they  are  now  making  ;  (2)  producing  many 
materials  they  now  buy  for  working  up  in  existing  factories  :  (3)  producing 
articles  which  are  now  bought  from  private  makers  and  sold  by  them  as 
wholesalers  to  retail  societies  ;  and  (4)  producing  things  which  they  may 
not  yet  have  commenced  to  sell,  but  which  they  might  sell  if  they  began 
to  make  them.     Some  of  these  activities  might  more  advantageously  be 
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undertaken  by  the  two  wholesales  jointly  than  by  either  of  them  alone. 
We  believe  it.  would  ho  an  advantage  it  the  wholesale  sociel  tea  wero  to  appoint 
survey  committees  fco  review  the  possibilities  of  developing  their  productive 
as  well  as  their  distributive  actfr  hies.  Tn  their  replies  to  our  question  as  to 
whether  they  undertook  a  periodical  survey  bo  ascertain  possible  productive 
developments,    the    wholesale    societies   said    that    their   committees   meet 

kly  and  such  matters  are  more  or  less  constantly  under  consideration. 
In  our  opinion,  this  is  n<  b  ^uthcient.  The  pressure  of  the  ordinary  routine 
business  is  such  that  only  tho  productive  activities  which  pressure  of  circum- 
stances renders  necessary  are  entered  upon,  whereas  it  is  our  opinion  bhal 
opportunities  for  developing  production  should  be  sought  and  the  move- 
ment's needs  anticipated.  A  special  survey  committee,  investigating  in 
a  deliberate  manner  the  activities  and  possibilities  of  the  wholesale  societies 
with  this  end  in  view,  would  ho  able,  we  believe,  to  indicate  many  new 
developments  which  are  not  at  the  present  moment  even  contemplated. 

For  the  purpose  of  condensing  our  report  we  present  our  suggestions 
regarding  productive  developments  in  brief  form  without  discussing  each 
industry. 

Retail  societies  should  consider  the  possibilities  of  entering,  individually, 
the  following  productive  departments,  if  they  have  not  yet  done  so,  in  addition 
to  the  service  departments  mentioned  below  : — Baking  (bread  and  fancies), 
dressmaking,  millinery,  tailoring,  clog  making,  farming;  and  the  existing 
or  specially-formed  federal  societies  and  special  productive  societies,  slipper 
making,  felt  hat  making,  straw  hat  making,  weaving,  spinning,  rope  and 
twine  making,  mineral-water  manufacturing,  pottery  making,  making  of 
agricull  ur<<\  implements,  kitchen-range  making,  making  of  fittings  for  bakeries 
and  other  departments  of  retail  societies,  wagon  and  other  transport  vehicle 
building,  paper  making  and  toy  manufacturing,   &c. 

In  services  the  following  may  be  suggested  for  retail  distributive 
societies: — -Boot,  shoe  and  clog  repairing,  building,  plumbing,  painting 
and  paper  hanging,  window  cleaning,  furniture  removing,  pianoforte  tuning, 
laundering,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  hairdressing,  dentistry,  gardening,  vehicle 
and  motor  repairing,  umbrella  repairing,  sick  nursing,  eyesight  testing, 
and   undertaking. 

(b)   Organisation   of   Production. 

In  considering  the  question  of  co-operative  production,  we  have  necessarily 
given  consideration  to  organisation. 

At  the  present  time,  production  within  the  industrial  co-operative 
movement  is  organised  by: — 

(1)  Retail  distributive  societies; 

(2)  Local  federations  of  retail  societies; 

(3)  National  federal     ocietiee     the  ('.U.S.  and  S.C.W.S. ; 

(  \)  Societies  special!}  organised  for  production, these  being  principally 

societies  described  as  co-partnership  societies  (admitting  their 

workers   to    membership     m    many    cases   the    societies    were 

■  1    by    the   workers— and    giving    bhem   .ill    rights   of 
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membership,  such  as  sharing  in  capital,  control  and  profits.,  but 
also  usually  admitting  other  co-operative  societies  to  member- 
ship). 
In  our  interim  report  presented  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  we  reviewed 
the  development  of  production  by  the  societies  falling  within  each  of  these 
groups.     Reference   to    that   report    shows   that   production   by   consumers' 
societies  has  developed  more  quickly  than  production  by  societies  formed 
specially  for  production.     As  the  success  attained  by  the  various  types  will 
be  considered  by  many  co-operators  to  be  a  test  of  the  fitness  of  each  in  the 
3  heme  of  co-operative  production,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
circumstances  affecting  their  development. 

Production  by  consumers'  societies  is  undoubtedly  less  speculative  than 
production  organised  from  the  producers'  end.  By  first  organising  dis- 
tributive trade — whether  it  be  wholesale  or  retail — it  is  possible  to  ensure 
a  market  before  entering  upon  any  productive  enterprise  ;  and  the 
phenomenal  development  of  retail  distributive  trade,  which  was  more  than 
trebled  in  the  twenty  years— 1898  to  1917, — and  the  even  more  phenomenal 
development  of  wholesale  distributive  trade- — the  combined  distributive 
trade  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies  more  than  quadrupled 
in  the  twenty  years — 1898  to  1917 — created  great  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  production  by  consumers'  societies.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  combined  trade  of  the  productive  departments 
of  the  retail  distributive  societies,  the  two  wholesale  societies  and  other 
federations  of  retail  societies  increased  enormously,  from  about  25  per  cent 
of  retail  sales  in  1898  to  approximately  40  per  cent  in  1918,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  productions 
and  the  retail  prices  represented  in  the  retail  sales. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  although  there  is  a  big  field  of 
development  yet  open  to  consumers'  societies,  very  substantial  progress 
in  production  has  been  made  and  still  continues  to  be  made  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  the  value  of  productions  emanating  from  the  factories 
of  the  co-partnership  societies  continues  to  increase — it  quintupled  between 
1898  and  1917 — the  ratio  of  the  sales  of  these  societies  to  the  trade  of  the 
retail  societies  has  been  a  declining  one  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
decline  is  really  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface,  for  many  of  the  co- 
partnership societies  have  been  engaged  during  the  war  years  upon  contracts 
for  the  home  and  foreign  Governments.  For  this  decline,  several  reasons 
may  be  given.  One  reason  is  the  taking  over  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  of  several  co-partnership  societies — a  transfer  which  has  increased 
the  value  of  productions  provided  under  the  auspices  of  consumers'  societies 
and  correspondingly  reduced  the  value  of  those  provided  under  the  auspices 
of  co-partnership  societies.  Another  reason  is  the  slowness  with  which 
new  co-partnership  societies  have  come  into  existence.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  enterprise  or  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  workers,  or  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  amount  of  capital 
required  for  the  large-scale  industry  of  the  present  day,  or  whether  it  is  due 
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to  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  co-partnership  principles, 
or  to  the  unsuitability  of  co-partnership  principles  to  modern  industrial 
conditions,  or,  again,  to  the  unwillingness  of  existing  societies  to  create  or 
foster   new   societies   which    may   become   competitors  against    themselvos, 

or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  opposition  of  those  who  believe  in  federal  pro- 
duction, it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  whilsl 
most  of  the  existing  societies  are  successful  and  their  trade  continues  to 
increase  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  number  of  societies  does  not  increase, 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  interview  between  representatives 
of  this  Committee  and  representatives  of  typical  co -partnership  societies, 
given  in  Appendix  E  to  this  report,  many  of  the  advocates  of  co-partnership 
prefer  to  see  existing  societies  developing  their  present  works  or  opening 
branches  rather  than  the  establishment  of  new  societies  in  the  same 
industry.  For  the  failure  to  establish  co -partnership  societies  in  new  in- 
dustries, no  explanation  has  been  offered  us.  The  transfer  of  co-partnership 
undertakings  to  the  Co-op  rative  Wholesale  Society  and  the  slowness  with 
which  new  societies  ar^  established  are  to  be  noted,  especially  at  the  present 
time  when  the  doctrines  of  syndicalism  and  guild  socialism  are  being  preached 
and  are  being  received  with  a  Certain  amount  of  favour.  This  propaganda, 
it  might  be  thought,  would  havo  the  efface  of  predisposing  groups  of  workers 
to  organise  productive  societies  of  a  co-operative  character  in  which 
the  workers  themselves  would  have  control. 

The  fact  remains  that,  judged  by  the  volume  of  trade  and  variety  of 
activity,  production  by  consumers'  societies  is  the  more  successful  to-day  ; 
and  the  comparative  indifference  of  many  V>f  the  worker-members  of 
co-partnership  societies  to  the  affairs  of  their  society,  as  revealed  in  the 
interview  referred  to  above  and  contained  in  Appendix  E  to  this  report, 
combined  with  the  readiness  of  the  members  of  some  of  these  societies  to 
sell  their  undertaking  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  suggests  that 
the  members  in  many  cases  attach  little  importance  to  the  principle)  of 
organisation  which  enables  the  workers  to  be  co-owners  of  the  factory  in 
which  they  are  employed.*  It  nevertheless  remains  true  that  a  large  number 
of  the  worker-members  of  co-partnership  societies  do  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  principle,  take  a  great  interest  in  their  society,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  interview  already  referred  to,  they  claim 
it  to  he  a  more  satisfactory  form  of  organisation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  worker,  and  they  further  claim  (see  report  of  interview)  that  these 
societies  can,  and  do,  usually  produce  as  efficiently  and  as  economically  by 
reason  of  their  specialisation  and  form  of  management  as  any  of  the 
consumers'  organisations  in  the  same  industry.  Their  continued  existence 
and  development  in  the  face  of  the-  competition  of  the  factories  of  the  con- 
sumers' organisations  gives  support   to  the  view  that  they  must  be  able  in 

•  It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  to  us  Unit  co-partnership  societies  which  havo  been 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  for  trade  feel  themselves  almost 
compelled  to  sell  their  undertaking  to  the  Wholesale  Society,  il  it  proposes  to  enter  the  same 
industry  itself,  as  this  would  tak<:  away  the  bulk  of  the  trade  and  make  the  continued  existence 
of  the  co-partnership  society  almost  impossible. 
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some  way  or  other  to  render  equally  efficient  service  ;  but  without  comparison 
of  costings  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  a  definite  judgment  upon  their  con- 
tention, though  evidence  was  supplied  to  us  which  showed  that  in  some 
trades,  at  any  rate,  co-partnership  societies  produce  as  economically  a0  private 
manufacturers.  The  growing  claim  of  the  worker,  outside  as  wTell  as  within 
the  co-operative  movement,  to  share  in  the  control  of  the  workshop  and 
industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  would  in  any  case  necessitate  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  producers'  or  co-partnership  societies  at  the 
present  time,  apart  from  the  claim  of  efficiency  already  noted  ;  but  there 
is,  in  addition,  the  problem  of  overlapping  between  the  co  -partnership 
organisations  themselves  and  between  them  and  the  federal  societies,  and 
this  problem  must  necessarily  be  considered. 

The  problem  of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  has  recently 
assumed  a  new  form  hi  the  undertaking  by  retail  societies  and  a  district 
federation  of  retail  societies  of  jam  manufacture,  an  industry  already  entered 
upon  with  apparently  good  results  by  the  two  wholesale  societies.  The 
reasons  given  for  retail  societies  entering  this  industry  include  :  (1)  better 
service,  and  (2)  employment  of  local  labour.  We  are  again  at  a  loss  to  judge 
the  validity  of  the  claim  for  better  service,  because  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  costings  of  the  retail  societies'  factories  and  those 
of  the  wholesale  societies. 

The  problem  of  overlapping  as  here  presented  admits  of  at  least  two 
solutions — ■(])  the  merging  of  the  undertakings  of  the  co-partnership 
societies  in  the  wholesale  societies,  or  (2)  the  harmonising  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  various  types  of  societies  engaged  in  production.  After 
very  careful  examination  of  the  whole  position  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  second  solution  is  the  one  which  the  co-operative  movement  should 
adopt. 

As  regards  the  co-partnership  societies,  we  would  point  out,  in  the  fir^t 
place,  that  the  co-partnership  societies  meet  a  definite  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  workers  engaged  in  them,  especially  in  the  Midland 
Section,  and  their  interest  in  their  occupation  and  in  co-operation  would 
be  sensibly  weakened  if  they  lost  their  present  status  and  became  merely 
wage-earners  in  a  consumers'  society.     In  the  second  place,  no  one  can  say- 
that  fifty  years  hence  production  by  consumers'  societies  on  present  lines 
will    be    considered    the    most    satisfactory   form    of    organisation  ;     recent 
tendencies   in   the   industrial   world,    including   tendencies   in    state -owned 
industrias,  suggest  that  the  workers  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
control  of  industry  solely  by  consumers  or  their  representatives.     In  the 
third  place,  we  believe  that  industry  Mill  never  be  organised  solely  in  one 
form  Of  organisation,  either  of  consumers  or  of  producers  ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  problem  before  the  movement  is  not  to  discover  the  best  way  of  super- 
seding one  form  of  co-operative  organisation  by  another,  but  to  discover 
the  spheres  in  which  each  form  of  organisation  can  mo.t  successfully  operate 
in  the  interests  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.     The  history  of  industry  no 
less  than  the  history  of  life  itself,  shows  that  development  proceeds  from 
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the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  unitary  form  to  variety,  and  that  harmony 
is  better  than  unification.  Tt  dors  not  follow  that  nil  tendencies  are  to  ho 
complied  with  ;  some  must  ho  resisted;  but  the  tendency  towards  variety 
of  organisation  to  meel  the  growing  variety  of  human  needs  and  desire  for 
expression  is,  we  believe,  so  fundamental  and  so  firmly  a  part  of  human 
nature  that  the  co-operative  movement  must  recognise  it,  and  act  upon  tht 
ignition,  if  co-operators  are  to  secure  the  complete  domination  of 
iterative  principles  in  industry  and  social  organisation.  In  agriculture, 
for  example,  co-operation  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  most  successful  when 
applied  in  organising  producers  rather  than  consumers.  As  agriculture! 
is  the  subject,  of  special  consideration  in  another  section  of  our  report  we 
do  not  dwoll  upon  it  here,  and  content  ourselves  by  pointing  out  that  the 
co-operative  organisation  of  producers  can  not  be  ignored  in  visualising 
the  co-o]Derativo  commonwealth  of  the  future. 

In  our  opinion,  the  question  at  issue  is  not  merely,  or  oven  principally. 
;t  question  of  profits.  In  consumers'  production,  profits  are,  in  effect, 
eliminated  by  the  practice  of  paying  dividend  on  sales  ;  and  if  the  dividend 
were  eliminated  by  the  pra  .ice  of  selling  goods  at  the  cost  of  production, 
associations  of  producers  woidd  have  to  sell  at  the  same  prices;  and  any 
surpluses  which  they  realised  would  bo  due  to  their  superior  efficiency  over 
associations  of  con.sum.ers.  a  surplus  to  which  most  co-operators  would  agree 
they  would  be  in  equity  entitled.  The  position  created  if  production  Mere 
completely,  or  mainly,  organised  by  associations  of  producers  would  be 
different.  They  would  be  able  to  extort  monopoly  profits  from  the  con 
sumers,  and  this  would  be  detrimental  to  public,  as  well  as  to  co -opera  ci\e. 
welfare.  But,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  desirable,  or  likely,  that  production 
will  ever  be  entirely  organised  either  by  associations  of  producers  or  by 
•cia.ions  of  consumers,  and  they  must  share  production  between  them 
in  a  manner  that  will  best  conduce  to  public  well-being. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  the  control  over  his  industrial  conditions  which  the 
worker  seeks  rather  than  a  share  in  profits- — the  making  of  which  the  most 
enlightened  workers  condemn. — and  it  is  because  associations  of  producers 
and  co-partnership  societies  provide  opportunities  for  this  that  their  form 
of  organisation  persists.  Added  to  this,  are  the  undoubted  advantages 
which  specialisation  permits.  We  have  already  commented  upon  the  value 
of  specialisation  in  a  special  section  of  our  report,  and  we  need  do  no  more 
here  than  call  attention  to  that  section  of  our  report  and  ask  that. the  positii  n 
of  the  co-partnership  so<  ieties  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  theprineiph  s 
thor^  enunciate!. 

In  our  opinion.,  production  in  the  co-operative  slate  will  be  mainly 
organised  by  associations  of  consumers  providing  for  their  own  require- 
ments; and  in  rm  of  workshop  commit! 
and  joint  industrial  councils  will  j-riv  to  the  workers  an  opportunitv 
of  sharing  in' the  determination  and  control  of  industrial  conditions.  In 
some  industries,  however,  either  because  of  the  nature  of  the  clientele  or 
because   of   the   superior  efficiency   of   small-scale   production,   associations 
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of  producers  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  organisation.  It  is  clear, 
for  example,  in  the  printing  trade  at  the  present  time  that  much  business 
provided  by  individuals,  trade  unions,  and  other  organisations  })asses  to 
co-partnership  societies,  trade  which  would  not  pass  to  the  federal  organise  - 
t  ions  and  would  thus  bo  lost  to  the  co-operative  movement  if  the  co-partner- 
ship societies  were  absorbed  by  consumers'  societies.  We  believe  there  is 
much  business  of  this  type  to  be  secured  by  co-partnership  societies. 

In  the  consumers'  societies,  the  duplication  of  effort  already  mentioned 
as  existing  in  jam  manufacturing  is  likely  to  grow  as  retail  societies  become 
bigger  and  have  at  th  ir  command  a  market  of  sufficient  size  to  make  possible 
economic  production  ;  and  the  conflict  with  the  federal  societies  will  become 
more  acute.  This  problem  and  the  problems  arising  from  competition 
between  the  co-partnership  societies  themselves  and  between  the  co-partner- 
ship societies  and  consumers'  societies  can  be  settled  in  only  one  way.  This 
way  is  to  discover  by  scientific  and  unbiased  inquiry  the  spheres  in  which 
each  type  of  society  can  best  operate,  not  in  its  own  interests — which  is 
individualism,  and  not  co-operative  in  principle — but  in  the  interests  of 
the  co-operative  community  as  a  whole.  This  involves  an  inquiry  by  the 
parties  concerned,  meeting  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  animated  by  a 
desire  to  serve  the  movement  rather  than  their  own  special  organisations. 
An  exchange  of  views  and  information  between  these  organisations  would 
do  much  to  reveal  the  special  needs  which  they  consider  it  essential  to  protect 
and  provide  for,  and  make  possible  the  solution  of  a  problem  the  existence 
of  which  is  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  co-operators  and  a  menace 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  movement. 

As  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  created  by  the  competition 
between  the  co-partnership  societies  and  the  wholesale  societies  pending 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  scheme,  we  recommend  the  interchange  of 
shares  between  the  wholesale  societies  and  the  co-partnership  societies  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  closer  relationship,  to  secure  greater  identity  of 
interests  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  creation  of  a  more  favourable 
atmosphere  in  which  outstanding  difficulties  can  be  discussed  and  over- 
lapping prevented.  We  believe  that  if  consumers'  organisations  adopted 
the  principle  of  establishing  works  committees  and  joint  councils  of  workers 
and  management  committees,  the  principal  claims  made  by  the  advocates 
of  co-partnership  would  bo  met  and  special  co-partnership  societies  would 

be  less  necessary. 

In  regard  to  consumers'  societies  themselves,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  some  productive  enterprises  such  as  bespoke  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
and  millinery  must  be  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer because  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  personal  tastes,  &c.  and  this 
type  of  production  must  be  looked  upon  as  tho  legitimate  sphere  of  the  retail 
societies.  Many  industries,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  operations  and 
capital  required  to  secure  success  must,  however,  be  centralised  ;  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  discover  what  are  the  appropriate  spheres  of  the 
retail  and  wholesale  societies  respectively  in  production. 
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We  therefore  recommend  Congress  t»>  instruct  the  Central  Hoard  to 
establish  a  committee  of  inquiry  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  types 

of  societies  etigagecl  in  production  (and  nominated  by  these  societies)  along 
with  representatives  of  the  Central  Board  for  the  purpose  of  considering  (1) 
the  industries  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  various  types  of  society 
and  (2)  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  various 
societies  engaged  in  production.  For  the  maintenance  of  co-ordination  and 
harmonising  relationships  in  the  future,  we  recommend  that  a  joint  council 
be  established  and  that  the  committee  already  suggested  draft  a  scheme 
of  constitution  and  duties  for  such  a  council. 

(c)  Control  of  Raw  Materials  and  Sources  of  Supply. 

A  consideration  of  co-operative  production  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  control  of  raw  materials  and  sources  of  supply. 
This  topic  has  agitated  the  minds  of  co-operators  very  much  during  the  last 
four  years  and  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  it,  the  necessity 
for  securing  such  a  control  in  order  to  exercise  a  greater  control  over  both 
prices  and  employment  has  become  more  widely  realised,  and  appreciable 
developments  have  taken  place.  The  field  of  development  yet  to  be  covered 
is,  however,  very  wide,  probably  much  wider  than  the  average  co-operator 
imagines  ;  and  many  difficulties,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude, 
will  have  to  be  surmounted  ;  but  the  movement  must  not  be  deterred  either 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  or  the  number  and  nature  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  faced,  for  until  co-operators  do  control  sources  of  supply  their  power 
to  realise  co-operative  ideals  will  be  much  limited. 

The  basis  of  all  efforts  to  secure  control  of  raw  materials  and  sources 
of  supply  is  retail  trade.  Without  an  outlet  for  the  materials  when  worked 
up,  it  would  be  folly  to  lay  out  capital  in  their  purchase.  More  members 
and  more  trade  per  member  are  essential  to  a  realisation  of  the  object 
sought.  The  obtaining  of  more  members  and  more  trade  per  member  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  recommendations  in  our  interim  report  to  the 
Liverpool  Congress  and  need  not  be  further  considered  here  except  to 
•■mphasise  its  importance  in  securing  a  control  over  sources  of  supply.  Given 
the  outlet  in  retail  trade,  a  greater  volume  of  production  is  required  and  this 
production  must  cover  not  only  the  production  of  the  commodities  sold  in 
the  shops,  but  also  those  materials  which  are  the  finished  articles  of  one 
factory  and  the  raw  materials  of  another.  Greater  enterprise  in  production 
is  required  ;  and  societies  engaged  in  production  should  not  only  seek  to 
undertake  all  forms  of  production  for  which  they  can  find  an  opening,  but 
should  also  anticipate  to  some  extent  the  requirements  of  the  movement 
for  some  time  ahead.  The  market  for  raw  materials  provided  by  our  pro- 
ductive factories  being  secured,  the  next  step  is  the  organisation  of  extractive 
industries-— mining,  Ac.— and  the  raising  of  raw  materials  such  as  cotton 
and  wool.  In  many  of  these  industries,  the  co-partnership  societies  and  tlie 
wholesale  societies  are  requiring  the  same  kind  of  raw  material  and  semi- 
finished products,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
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if  their  buying  were  pooled  and  if  they  could  agree  upon  joint  action  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  the  materials  such  as  cotton  and  wool.  The  final  step 
is  the  ownership  of  the  land.  We  therefore  recommend  Congress  to  declare 
itself  again  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  and  mines,  but  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  co-operative  ownership  of  land 
until  this  step  is  taken. 

For  all  these  developments  capital  will  be  required,  and  we  would 
emphasise  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  capital  contained  in  our 
interim  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  and  urge  the  movement  to  increase 
its  capital  resources  as  much  as  ever  possible.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
movement  should  realise  this  urgent  need  for  more  capital  and  lay  itself  out  to 
provide  the  capital  at  once. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  should  point  out  that  in  many  of  tin- 
processes  of  production  by-products  are  created  for  which  at  present  no 
market  is  available  in  the  co-operative  movement  and  a  market  for  these 
by-products  must  be  organised.  An  infinite  variety  of  materials  is  required 
in  the  making  of  even  a  simple  article  and  a  complete  control  of  raw  materials 
will  necessitate  an  extension  of  co-operative  activity  into  many  fields  of 
enterprise  not  yet  touched  by  co-operative  effort.  These  matters  have 
been  treated  fairly  fully  in  the  Co-operative  Union  pamphlets  on  "  The 
Control  of  Raw  Materials  and  Prices  "  and  reference  should  be  made  to  these 
pamphlets  for  further  details. 

The  various  recommendations  we  have  made  in  regard  to  securing  a 
control  over  caw  materials  and  sources  of  supply  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — • 

1.  An  extension  of  retail  trade  by  securing  more  members  and  an 

increase  of  the  trade  per  member. 

2.  An  increase  of  co-operative  production  by  undertaking  the  manu- 

facture of  all  goods  sold  by  retail  societies  and  the  materials 
used  in  existing  factories  and  workshops. 

3.  Creator  enterprise  in  co-operative  production. 

4.  An  extension  of  co-operative  activity  to  extractive  industries  such 

as  mining  and  to  other  primary  industries  such  as  cotton  -growing 
and  wool-raising. 

5.  The  nationalisation  of  the  land,  mines,   and   transport  ;    and  the 

extension  of  co-operative  ownership  of  land  and  mines  pending 
their  nationalisation. 

6.  A  considerable  increase  of   co-operative  production  in  all  possible 

ways,  as  suggested  in  this  report  for  the  Wholesale  Societies  and 
in  the  Interim  Report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  for  the  Retail 
Societies. 
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Section   IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Whilst  the  British  Co-operative  Movement  has  made  considerable  progress 
iu  industrial  production,  its  activities  in  agriculture  have  been  more  restricted. 

i  culture  came  within  the  objects  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  as  well  as  of 
other  early  co-operators,  but  the  position  of  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  one  that  encouraged 
industrial  co-operative  societies  to  invest  capital  in  it.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
;eties  have  undertaken  farming  operations  and  there  has  been  some 
development  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  particularly  during  the  period 
of  the  war  when  the  dependent  position  of  the  consumer  has  been  emphasised 
by  the  shortage  of  supplies  and  the  high  prices  prevailing. 

The  chief  development  of  co-operation  in  agriculture  has,  however,  been 
in  societies  of  farmers  which  have  flourished  most  in  Ireland,  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  a  still  smaller  extent  in  Scotland.  In 
the  formation  of  the  earlier  agricultural  societies,  the  industrial  co-operative 
movement  took  more  than  a  benevolent  interest,  assistance  being  given  by  the 
Co-operative  Union  in  bringing  into  existence  the  agricultural  organisation 
societies  which  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively,  have  under- 
taken propaganda  work  for  the  establishing  and  fostering  of  agricultural 
co-operative  societies.  So  much  was  the  industrial  movement  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  movement  that  at  the  Doncaster 
Congress  (1903)  the  delegates,  after  approving  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
English  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  expressed  the  hope  that  at  an  early 
date  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  might  "  see  its  way  to 
joint  action  with  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  its  task  of  combating 
the  rings  which  are  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  agriculture  by  restricting 
the  supply  of  agricultural  requirements  at  reasonable  prices."  In  the  report 
to  the  Dublin  Congress  (1914)  the  numerous  resolutions  regarding  agriculture 
passed  by  various  annual  congresses  are  recorded,  and  the  review  of  the 
niovemenfs  attitude  towards  the  subject  of  agricultural  co-operation  up  to 
that  date  is  so  complete  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  reproduce 
that  review  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  (see  Appendix  I). 

Since  the  Dublin  Congress  the  breach  between  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  movements  in  England  has  gradually  widened,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  reports  to  Congress  in  subsequent  years,  and  recent  tendencies — such  as  the 
establishment  in  England  of  an  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  which  competes 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  '  o-operative  Wholesale  Society  (this 
department  was  definitely  organised  as  a  special  department  in  1915)  and 
the  omission  from  the  new  constitution  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  of  any  provision  for  the  continued  representation  of  the  Co-operative 
Union  upon  its  body  of  governors,  as  well  as  the  growing  competition  between 
English  agricultural  societies  and  industrial  societies --  have  caused  the  breach 
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to  become  almost  complete.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  societies  in  membership  of  the  Co-operative  Union  are  definitely 
opposed  to  the  organisation  of  agricultural  co-opera<ti  ve  societies  consisting  of 
farmer  members.  Their  opposition  to  them  is  based  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  farmers'  societies  may  become,  and  sometimes  show  themselves  to  be,  as 
inconsiderate  of  the  consumers'  interests  as  any  joint-stock  company  or 
individual  farmer.  The  organisation  of  farmers  in  co-operative  societies 
instead  of  helping  the  consumers'  societies  as  was  hoped,  merely  strengthens 
their  monopoly  and  increases  their  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  consumers' 
needs  by  exacting  high  prices  for  farm  produce.  Other  arguments  against  the 
farmers'  co-operative  societies  are  (1)  that  they  are  associations  of  employers 
who  may  or  may  not  be  workers  themselves,  and  (that  they  do  little  or  nothing 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  co-operation  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  (2)  that 
they  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  advantages  secured  from  co-operative  trading 
passing  to  the  landlord,  who  is  able  to  exact  higher  rents  when  the  prosperity 
of  the  tenant  farmer  is  increased  by  the  adoption  of  co-operattive  methods  in 
purchasing  requirements  or  working  up  and  marketing  produce.  To  this 
controversial  question  we  refer  again  later  when  submitting  our  recommenda- 
tions. We  propose,  first,  to  review  the  development  of  agriculture  by  the 
various  types  of  societies. 

Retail  Distributive  Societies  and  their  Federations. 

The  following  statistics  (Table  A)  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Annual 
Co-operative  Congress  show,  approximately,  the  development  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  farming  operations  of  retail  distributive  societies  and  their 
federations  since  1890,  whilst  Table  13.  compiled  from  Government  statistics, 
shows  the  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributive  societies  with  farming 
and  dairying  departments  and  the  amount  of  their  sales. 

Table  A. 

Number  of  Societies,  members  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  undertaking  farming 
activities,  with  particulars  of  acreage  owned  or  rented  and  capital  invested. 


Year. 

No. 

20 
38 
85 
89 
77 
89 
96 
105 
t 

Acreage  Owned  or 
Rented.* 

Capital    Invested. 

1890   

1891 

1901 

1911 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1,487 

3,315 

7,593 

11,545 

15,010 

14,009 

21,324 

25,476 

t 

£ 

21,857 

55,558 

155,517 

338,249 

358,358 

409,113 

568,694 

633,526 

t 

*  Some  ot  the  land  occupied  by  Retail  Societies  is  accommodation  land  and  is  not  farmed  in 
the  general  sense. 

i  Considerable  developments  took  place  during  1918,  but  the  complete  figures  for  this  ye  ir 
are  not  yet  available. 
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Table  B. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributive  Societies  undertaking  farming  and  dairying 

activities  and  the  amount  of  the  sales  1895-1918. 


Year. 


No.  of  Societies  undertaking 

Farming  and  Dairying 

activities. 


Value  of  Sales. 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19L4 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


20 

:;i 
33 
40 
42 
15 
42 
47 
51 
60 
56* 
61 
64 
69* 
71* 
71 
72 
76 
73 
80 
83 
84 
Not  at  present  available. 


£ 

24,633 

47,206 
152,381 
228,514 
307,548 
397,366 
427,676 
478,534 
427,594 
401,383 
402,639 
473,258 
477,379 
494,889 
467,967 
435,568 
330,267 
301,069 
307,015 
336,443 
432,549 
641,517 
Not  at  present  available. 


*  Including  the  productive  department  of  one  distributive  agricultural  society. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  rapid  development  of  farming  by 
industrial  societies  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  This  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  question  of  control  of  sources  of  supply 
and  to  the  high  prices  for  farm  produce  which  have  prevailed  during  the  war, 
which  have  emphasised  the  dependence  of  the  consumer  upon  agriculture  and 
the  possibility  of  his  being  exploited  by  those  who  organise  farming  activities. 
The  developments  in  agriculture  of  the  two  wholesale  societies,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  are  specially  worthy  ■ 
n< ife  and  commendation.  Co-operators  have  realised,  as  never  before,  the 
importance  of  entering  upon  agriculture  if  they  are  to  realise  their  ideal  of 
controlling  industry  and  providing   for  all  the  m  ^'U  without  the 

intervention  of  profit-takers. 

Some  of  the  land  used  by  reta  is  used  only  for  accommodation 

-  and  not  for   farming,   and    n  any  societies  confine  their  operations 

principally  to  grazing  for  cattle-raising  and  to  assist  dairying,  but  an  increasing 
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number  of  societies  are  undertaking  the  raising  of  mixed  crops  and  farming 
in  its  widest  sense. 

Societies  Formed  Specially  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

Although  a  few  societies*  formed  specially  for  agricultural  purposes 
existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  agricultural  organisation  societies,  it  is 
since  these  societies  were  established  specifically  to  establish  and  foster 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  that  they  have  been  -developed.  It  is  to 
Ireland  that  we  must  look  for  the  initial  development  which  provided  the 
example  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  agricultural  co-operative  movement 
in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  valuable  work  of  a  number  of  enthusiastic  pioneers, 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Rochdale  type  of  co-operation  was  hardly 
suitable  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Danish  example, 
rather  than  the  Rochdale  example,  was  the  one  which  would  have  to  be 
followed  if  Irish  agriculture  was  to  be  co-operatively  organised,  and  Ireland 
made  a  co-operative  community.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  overcome  or  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  movement,  as 
these  matters  are  fully  dealt  with  in  a  recently  published  book  "Rural 
Reconstruction  in  Ireland."!  In  Appendix  I,  we  give  a  report  of  our  inter- 
view with  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and 
also  certain  memoranda  submitted  by  Mr.  L.  Smith-Gordon,  M.A.,  and  in  the 
report  and  memoranda  much  useful  information  about  the  genesis,  organisa- 
tion, and  development  of  the  movement  in  Ireland  is  given. 

The  most  successful  type  of  society  in  Ireland  is  the  dairying  society  ; 
but  the  purchase- and -sale  society  is  growing  in  importance,  and  the  activities 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society — which  is  almost  exclusively  a 
federation  for  trading  rather  than  manufacturing  purposes — are  growing  in 
variety  and  magnitude  every  year.  A  review  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Whole 
sale  Society  is  given  in  that  section  of  our  report  which  deals  with  wholesale 
co-operation,  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the 
report  of  our  interview  with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
given  in  Appendix  I,  the  leaders  of  Irish  agricultural  co-operation  look  to 
the  general-purposes  type  of  society  as  being  the  type  of  society  which  should 
be  encouraged  and  developed  ;  and  societies  of  this  type  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  as  societies  first  established  as  creamery  societies  or  societies  for 
purchasing  agricultural  implements  or  other  farming  requirements  for  their 
members  commence  the  retailing  of  household  commodities.  How  far  such 
societies  may  come  into  conflict  with  ordinary  retail  distributive  societies  is 
not  yet  clear  ;  but  the  need  for  harmonious  working  between  the  Trisli  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society  and  the  Irish  Sectional  Board  of  the  Co-operative 
Union  is  obvious,  as  conflict  has  already  occurred  in  some  places,  and  only  by 
harmonious  working  can  overlapping  and  friction  be  avoided.  There  are 
signs  that  the  need  for  harmony  is  recognised,  and  a  joint  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  movements  in  Ireland  has  recently 

*  e.g   Assington  Agricultural  Society  (1883),  Coin  St.  Aldwyns  Cooperative  Farming 
Society  (1894),  and  Brandsby  Agricultural  Trading  Society  (1894). 

t  By  L.  Smith-Gordon  and  L.  C.  Staples.     PS.  King  and  Sons 
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(April,  1919)  been  established.  Where  agricultural  societies  take  up  the  sale 
of  household  requirements  it  is  essential  that  the  membership  of  the  societies 
be  open  to  all  who  care  to  join  and  noi  confined  to  the  farmers  whose  primary 
interest  in  the  society  is  the  assistance  it  gives  them  in  their  farming  business. 

i  "redit  societies  have  not  flourished  ill  Ireland  as  in  some  of  «the  Continental 
countries  where  co-operation  in  agriculture  is  well  developed.  The  explana- 
tion given  for  this  is  that  ordinary  banks  in  Ireland  are,  on  the  whole,  ready  to 
assist  the  farmer  with  overdrafts  at  fairly  low  rates  of  interest-  4  per  cent 
being  a  usual  charge  in  pre-war  days.  Egg  and  poultry  societies,  though  not 
numerous,  are  increasing;  and  co-operative  societies  for  special  purposes  also 
exist  as  revealed  by  statistics  and  as  described  in  "  Rural  Reconstruction  i;; 
Ireland." 

Our  genera1  conclusion  is  that  co-operation  in  conjunction  with  the  land- 
purchase  scheme  has  done  much  to  rai<?e  the  status  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
farmer.  It  has  made  him  independent  of  the  "gombeen"  man,  increased  his 
real  income,  and  taught  him  better  methods.  That  it  has  not  done  more,  is 
principally  the  fault  of  the  Irish  fanner  himself.  He  is  somewhat  conserva- 
tive in  temperament  and  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  those  who  would  have 
him  abandon  his  traditional  methods,  *nd  particularly  suspicious  when  he  is 
asked  to  support  new  methods  by  investing  capital  in  a  co-operative  society. 
Nevertheless,  though  confidence  grows  slowly,  it  is  growing;  the  quality  of 
Irish  produce  has  been  sensibly  improved,  and  as  it  brings  higher  prices  than 
formerly,  this  very  practical  result  is  winning  the  confidence  of  many  farmers 
otherwise  inclined  to  be  doubtful  of  the  value  of  co-operative  effort.  Further 
improvement  in  the  standardisation  of  produce  is  still  required,  and  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  taking  steps  to  secure  this.  One  difficulty 
yet  to  be  surmounted  is  that  associated  with  winter  dairying,  Irish  producers 
losing  their  market  to  the  Danes  in  winter  and  having  to  pay  the  penalty  by 
offering  their  produce  at  lower  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  in 
the  subsequent  season  in  order  to  recover  their  trade.  To  this  question.  akso. 
the  leaders  of  the  Iri-h  agricultural  co-operative  movement  are  giving  their 
attention. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  and  prospects  of  the  Irish  agricultural  co-operative 

^ement  were  discussed  with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
ntion  Society,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  report  of  that 
discussion  given  in  Appendix  T.  Some  of  the  problems— such  as  fixing 
of  prices  and  relations  to  the  industrial  movement- — are  common  to 
agricultural  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  discussed 
in  a  later  part  of  this  report.  We  found  that  very  little  specific  educational 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  or  its 
constituent  bodies.  This  we  regret,  as  we  believe  the  establishment  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  cooperative  communi'v  can  not  be  established  in 
Treland  or  anywhere  else  unless  educational  activities  are  sustained  Bide  by 
le  with  trading  activitii  s.  Nevertheless,  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  excellent 
work— which  is  in  its  nature  educational  which  is  undertaken  by  the 
organisers  of  the  Trish    Agricultural   (Vganisation   Society.     These  organisers 
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axe  a  source  of  strength  to  the  movement  in  Ireland  and  their  work  is  invalu- 
able. The  organiser  is  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  of  the  committee 
and  manager  of  the  co-operative  society,  whilst  technical  experts  on  machinery, 
&c,  are  also  available  to  give  advice  to  societies. 

We  have  to  regret  the  weakness  of  interest  displayed  by  the  Irish  farmer 
in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  This  society  is  largely 
dependent  upon  Government  assistance  for  its  income,  and  can  never  have  that 
independence  and  freedom  of  action  which  is  desirable  (see  report  of  inter 
view  with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society)  until  the  farmers  are 
willing  to  make  it  self-supporting  out  of  the  income  which  they  provide  for 
it.  Formerly,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland  worked  together  in 
promoting  the  success  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  ;  but  since  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  as  Vice-president  of  the  Department  in  1907  the  relations 
between  the  society  and  the  Department  have  been  somewhat  strained.  Hopes 
of  a  more  amicable  working  arrangement  have,  however,  been  revived  during 
the  last  few  months. 

In  England  the  agricultural  conditions  are  very  different  from  those 
obtaining  in  Ireland.  Whilst  in  Ireland  the  typical  farm  i6  one  of  a  few  acres 
farmed  by  the  owner  or  tenant  himself — whose  income  is  often  less  than  tha/t 
of  a  well-paid  artisan  in  Britain — and  one  or  Wo  helpers,  the  farms  in 
England  are  larger,  more  capital  is  employed,  operations  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  more  wage-paid  labour  is  employed.  The  farmers'  societies  in  England 
are  therefore  to  a  greater  extent  societies  of  organisers  and  employers  rather 
than  societies  of  working-farmers  ;  and  the  benefits  do  not  extend  to  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ireland. 

We  were  accorded  an  interview  with  representatives  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  a  report  of  the  interview  was  prepared, 
but  permission  to  present  this  report  to  Congress  was  withheld  :  and  in 
subsequent  negotiations  on  tin's  matter  with  the  English  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  were  not  as  anxious  as  we  have  been  to 
place  before  Congress  a  review  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome 
if  the  organised  consumers  and  organised  producers  engaged  in  agriculture 
are  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  relationship. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiries  into  agriculture  in  England,  we  have  therefore 
been  compelled  to  depend  upon  published  reports  for  statistics  illustrating 
the  progress  and  present  position  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  movement 
in  England  and  Wales.  We  very  much  regret  that  we  did  not  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  English  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  preparing 
this  report,  and  consider  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  will  never  be 
surmounted  except  by  the  more  willing  co  operation  of  those  who  are  affected 
by  them. 

As  shown  by  published  statistics  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in 
England  are  increasing  in  number,  capital,  and  trade  ;  but  there  is  still 
much   room  for  development, 
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During  the  period  of  the  war,  a  large  number  of  societies  of  allotment- 
-  have  been  established,  and  the  Co-operative  Union,  when  approached 
y  any  of  them,  lias  advised  it  to  link  up  with  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
tciety.  In  our  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  the  policy  of  the  Union  in  this 
latter  should  be  altered,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  trading  develop- 
ments in  the  agricultural  movement;  and  we  recommend  that  the  Co-operative 
pion  should  organise  an  allotment  societies'  section,  and  secure  the  affiliation 
f  the  societies  to  the  Union  for  organisation  and  propaganda  purposes  and  to 
le  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  for  trading  purposes. 

We  regret  as  unnecessary  the  formation  by  the  English  agricultural 
gieties  of  a  trading  federation — the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society — as  we 
insider  a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  agricultural  producers  and  of 
rasumers  could  have  been  more  easily  achieved  if  they  were  united  in  a 
)mmon  wholesale  society  as  in  Ireland.  The  new  society  having  been 
jtablished  and  coming  into  competition  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
jciety,  we  consider  it  desirable  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
lould  meet  this  position  by  encouraging  agricultural  societies  to  become 
lembers.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two  wholesale  societies  at  an  early  date 
f  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  absorbing  the  new  agricultural  whole- 
Ae  society  is  desirable ;  but  having  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  the 
;ricultural  industry  we  consider  it  would  be  wise  to  constitute  the  agricultural 
>cieties  as  a  special  section  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

In  Scotland,  the  agricultural  societies  are  fewer  in  number  and  their 
•tivities  less  varied  than  in  England  or  Ireland  ;  but  the  difficulties  to  be 
-ercome  are  great — probably  greater  than  in  either  England  or  Ireland, 
lformation  regarding  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the 
cirties  in  association  with  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is 
•  ven  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  society.  We  were  accorded  an  interview 
i  this  society  and  a  report  of  the  interview  is  given  in  Appendix  I  to  this 
■port.  It  is  evident  that  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  done 
uch  to  improve  the  organisation  of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  despite,  its 
nited  income  and  the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  Scottish  Agri- 
iltural  Organisation  Society,  like  the  corresponding  societies  of  England  and 
eland,  is  dependent  upon  Government  assistance  for  an  important  part  of  ite 
icome.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
iQuld  organise  a  special  agricultural  department  on  the  lines  of  the  agri 
iHural  department  of  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  fostei 
s  relationship  with  the  agricultural  societies  in  Scotland. 

CONCLUSIONS     \\TD    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  question  ><■  co-operative  organisation  of  agriculture  is  one  of  com 
exity  and  difficulty,  and  in  our  opinion  the  problems  to  be  solved  do  not 
Imit  of  a  single,  or  simple,  solution.  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  single  form 
t  organisation  can  meet  the  needs.  The  organisation  of  agriculture  by 
;8ociations  of  consumers  has  some  advantages,  such  as  those  provided 
f   an   organised    market,    but    some   disadvantages.       One    of    the    principal 
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difficulties  is  that  of  securing  as  a  salaried  servant  a  person  who  will  take  the 
same  personal  interest  in  the  management  of  a  farm  as  would  be  taken  by  a 
farmer  working  a  farm  on  his  own  account.  Farming  differs  so  much  from 
manufacturing  industry  that  the  rules  and  methods  applicable  in  the  one  case 
are  unsuitable  in  the  other.  Farming  i*  much  more  the  sport  of  climate  and 
other  natural  conditions,  and  the  farmer  has  not  only  to  take  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  his  work,  but  has  also  to  be  prepared  to  work  irregular,  and  often 
long  hours  to  manage  his  farm  successfully.  It  seems  likely  at  present  that 
agriculture  is  being  revolutionised,  more  scientific  methods  are  being  applied, 
and  a  different  type  of  farmer  is  being  evolved ;  and  these  changes  will  tell 
in  favour  of  the  organisation  of  agriculture  by  consumers'  organisations 
working  through  salaried  officials. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  for  some  time  to  come  agricultural  operations  will 
be  undertaken  by— 

(a)  Retail  distributive  societies. 

(b)  Federations — local  and  national — of  retail  distributive  societies. 

(c)  Farmers'  societies  specially  formed  for  buying  agricultural 
requirements,  working  up  agricultural  produce,  or  selling  agricultural 
produce. 

(d)  Allotment  and  small-holders'  societies. 

(a)  Retail  Distributive  Societies. 
Retail  distributive  societies  will  be  principally  concerned  with  fanning 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  members  wiLh  milk,  potatoes 
and  a  few  other  commodities  directly  needed  by  their  members.  We  have  had 
evidence  that  retail  societies  through  their  farming  operations  have  beer 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  prices  in  their  own  districts.  Limitation; 
imposed  by  lack  of  capital,  if  no  othei  cause,  would  prevent  retail  societies 
developing  mixed  farming  on  a  large  scale,  apart  from  the  geographica 
position  of  societies  in  relation  to  farming  areas  and  the  fact  that  retai 
societies  themselves  do  not  provide  a  market  for  all  the  produce  that  wouh 
be  raised  if  they  took  up  general  farming.  We  recommend  a  judiciou 
development  of  agricultural  activities  by  retail  societies. 

(b)  Federations  of  Retail   Distributive  Societies. 

These  federations  are,  and  will  be,  oi  two  kinds  (1)  local,  and  (2)  nations 
Local  federations  will  undertake  for  two  or  three  societies  in  an  area  tho 
farming  activities  which  none  of  them  can  undertake  as  well  by  itself, 
many  cases,  federal  action  of  this  kind  will  be  much  more  effective  than  actio 
by  an  individual  society,  and  we  recommend  federal  action  in  these  cases. 

The  national  federal  societies  have  a  bigger  sphere  to  occupy.  Sim 
much  of  the  agricultural  produce  required  by  British  co-operators  wi 
necessarily  have  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  very  largely  fro: 
countries  in  which  there  is  no  organised  co-operative  movement,  the  only  wa 
in  which  the  sources  of  supply  can  be  brought  under  co-operative  control 
by  the  national  federations,  singly  or  jointly,  purchasing  land  and  organisir 
production.     A    theoretical   objection   has  been   raised   against  this  course  l 
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those  who  point  out  that  the  workers  employed  in  such  a  scheme  would  be 
merely  wage-earners,  and  the  wholesale  society,  or  societies,  would  have  no 
different  relationships  towards  them  than  those  of  an  ordinary  employer.  This 
theoretical  objection  is  sound,  but  the  grounds  of  objection  are  bound  to 
remain  until  co-operation  is  more  widespread ;  and  if  British  co-operators 
were  to  be  deterred  by  this  objection  they  would  simply  be  perpetuating  for 
an  indefinite  time  the  organisation  of  agriculture  by  non-co-operators. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  operations  at  home,  the  position  is  different. 
For  the  production  of  all  the  produce  required  by  the  members  of  retail 
distributive  societies  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  would  be  required  and  a 
scale  of  operations  far  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  conceived  as  necessary  would 
be  essential.  We,  therefore,  consider  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
wholesale  societies  are  able  to  organise  agriculture  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  retail  distributive  movement.  It  has  to  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  had  experiences 
of  dairying  in  Ireland  which  have  not  been  altogether  happy,  and  further 
remembered  that  many  competent  judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  associations 
of  farmers  provide  the  best  form  of  co-operative  organisation  for  agriculture. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that,  whilst  the  further  development  of  agri- 
cultural activities  by  the  wholesale  societies  is  to  be  commended,  these 
activities  have  yet  to  be  proved  successful  on  a  large  scale;  and  we  consider 
that  side  by  side  with  such  developments  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  agricultural  societies  into  closer  relationship  with  the  industrial  movement. 
This  subject  is,  therefore,  discussed  and  suggestions  made  in  those  paragraphs 
of  this  report  where  we  deal  with  the  special  agricultural  societies  or  farmers' 
societies. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  might  well 
make  an  experiment  in  trying  to  blend  the  ideas  underlying  the  consumers' 

ties  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  special  agricultural  societies.  The 
consumers'  societies  seek  regular  and  adequate  supplies  of  produce  of  good 
quality  at  fair  prices.  The  ass</ciations  of  farmers  are  seeking  a  regular 
market  and  fair  prices  for  their  produce.  The  committee's  suggestion  is 
thai  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  should  purchase  suitable  estates  of 
land  wherever  possible  having  regard  to  its  capital  resources;  that  it  should 
lease  the   farms  on  the  estate  to  approved   farmers  with  the  stipulation  that 

fanners    should    (a)    offer    their    produce    in   the    first   place    to   the    Co 

ative  Wholesale  Society  at  fair  prices — these  prices  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  and  have  regard  to  costs  and  current  market  pin 
(b)  agree  to  maintain  the  farm  in  good  condition  ;  and  (c)  agree  to  observe 
;» roved  standards  of  wages  and  conditions  in  their  dealings  with  any  workers 
engaged.  The  Co-operative  Whole6a  o  Society  .should  organise  creameries. 
or  collecting  stations  for  produce  a>  required,  and  take  the  whole  of  the 
farmers'  produce  (marketing  any  surplus  not  required)  or  such  portions  of  it 
required,  leaving  the  farmers  to  market  the  rest.  This  arrangement  would 
ensure  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  regular  supplies,  whilst  saving  the 
farmer   much    expense    and    trouble    in    marketing,    and    ensure    the    consumer 
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getting  his  supplies  at  a  fair  price,  whilst  the  interests  of  the  worker  would 
also  be  protected.  It  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  dividing  the 
responsibility  for  providing  capital,  as  the  farmer  would  provide  the  capital, 
in  some  cases  perhaps  assisted  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  bank, 
for  stocking  and  working  the  farm.  The  available  capital  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  would  go  thus  farther  than  if  the  society  had  to  stock  and 
work  the  farm  itself  through  a  salaried  manager  (a  good  salaried  manager  is 
not  easily  found),  and  thereby  enable  it  to  secure  a  control  over  a  larger 
number  of  farms.  This  method  would  leave  the  farmer  greater  freedom  in 
managing  the  farm  and  enable  him  to  secure  for  himself  any  advantages  of 
his  superior  skill  and  ability,  whilst  he  would  be  secured  against  the  arbitrary 
raising  of  rents  which  now  takes  place  under  private  ownership. 

(c)  Farmers'  Societies. 

The  nature  of  the  membership  of  these  societies  varies,  the  landed  interest 
being  more  closely  identified  with  some  of  them  than  with  others,  whilst  in 
some  societies— as  in  those  in  Ireland — the  farmers  are  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  societies  "working-farmers."  We  reiterate  our  opinion  that 
this  type  of  society  is  likely  to  persist;  and  if  some  agreement  between 
them  and  the  associations  of  consumers  can  be  reached  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  wider  co-operative  movement  to  encourage  these  societies 
as  being  preferable  to  ordinary  capitalistic  farming.  The  central  problem  is 
the  fixing  of  prices  of  produce  in  a  manner  that  will  not  only  be  fair  to  both 
parties,  but  leave  both  sides  satisfied  that  it  is  fair.  Something  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction.  Agreements  between  individual  retail  distributive 
societies  and  agricultural  societies  have  provided  for  the  agricultural  societies 
sending  their  produce  direct  to  the  retail  society  without  any  bargaining  as  to 
price,  the  price  ruling  in  the  competitive  market  on  the  date  of  delivery 
of  the  produce  being  accepted  as  a  fair  price.  Other  suggestions  for  deter- 
mining prices  have  been  made  and  one  is  suggested  in  a  memorandum  by 
Mr.  L.  Smith-Gordon  in  Appendix  I  to  this  report.  The  establishment 
recently  of  an  agricultural  costings  committee  by  the  Government  may  result 
in  light  being  thrown  upon  this  most  difficult  subject. 

Despite  the  previous  unfortunate  experience  of  the  joint  committee 
representing  the  industrial  and  agricultural  movements  (see  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  for  a  report  of  their  meetings  and.  in 
particular,  the  report  to  the  Dublin  Congress,  reproduced  in  Appendix  I  to 
this  report),  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  through  such  a  joint  committee 
promoting  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  movements  and  acting  as 
a  clearing  house  for  difficulties  that  may  arise  can  harmonious  co-operation  be 
realised.  Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  agricultural  movement  and 
looking  forward  to  the  future  of  co-operation,  we  regret  that  special  agri- 
cultural organisation  societies  were  ever  necessary,  and  express  our  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  organised  an  agricultural  section  of 
the  Co-operative  Union  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  fostering  agri- 
cultural   societies.      We    are    of    opinion    that   the    coming    together    of    the 
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industrial  unci  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in  the  common  work  of  the 
Onion  would  have  paved  t he  way  for  a  better  understanding  and  caused  them 
t<>  realise  a  greater  unity  of  purpose.      We  recommend  that  even  now  such  a 
section  be  established  in  England  where  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
appears  to  have   broken   its  old    relations   with  the  Co-operative   Union,  and 
recommend  that   both   in   Ireland  and   Scotland   a  joint  council   representing 
the    industrial    and    agricultural    movements    be    formed    for    the   purpose   of 
bringing   the   two   movements  into  closer  working  relationship  and   avoiding 
Overlapping.     We  recommend  that  to  these  councils  there  should  be  committed 
the  task  of    formulating  a  scheme   for   developing  a  trade   between  the  two 
movements  and  fixing  a  price  basis.     For  such  a  development  it  is  essential 
that     (1)    standardisation    of    produce    be    perfected,    and     (2)     unnecessary 
intermediate     handling     and     commissions     be     avoided.        Where     in     any 
district  there  is  no  farmers'   society,  or  the  conditions  are  not  ripe  for  the 
establishment     of     one.     retail     distributive     societies    should     consider    the 
desirability  of  organising  an  agricultural  department  on  the  lines  of  the  very 
successful  department  established  by  the  Lisburn  Society  for  the  sale  of  the 
farmers'   requirements.       Because   of  the  different  nature  of  the  trade,  this 
department  should  be  organised   separately  from  the  usual  departments  of  a 
retail  distributive  society,  as  it  will  usually  have  to  be  organised  on  a  no- 
dividend  basi.s  and  a  certain  amount  of  credit  may  have  to  be  given.     By 
opening  such  a  department,  the  society  will  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
the  farmers  of  the  district  from  whom  it  will  be  able  to  purchase  produce 
needed  by  its  members  and  in  some  cases  market  their  surplus  for  them. 

\<h  Allotment  Holders  and  Allotment  Holders'  and  Small-holders' 

Societies. 

Allotment  holders  and  allotment  holders'  societies  have  grown  consider- 
ably in  number  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  though  their  number  will 
probably  decline  as  the  normal  food  supplies  are  restored,  a  large  number  will 
certainly  continue.  We  consider  that  the  co-operative  movement  has  a  duty 
and  opportunity  in  regard  to  them.  As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
report  the  Co-operative  Union  has  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  organising  allot- 
ment cultivators,  leaving  this  work  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Societies  ; 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Union  should  foster  the  growth  of  allotment 
societies  and  admit  them  to  membership  of  the  Union  and  organise  them  in  a 
special  sub-section  of  the  agricultural  section  which  we  have  recommended 
should  be  established,  also  urging  them  to  link  up  with  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  of  their  respective  country. 

Retail  distributive  societies  should  be  encouraged  to  foster  the  cultivation 
of  allotments  in  their  area.,  even  going  so  far  as  to  purchase  or  lea-  tracts  of 
land  to  be  re-let  to  allotment  holders.  The  society  should  then  lay  itself  out 
to  sell  seeds,  implements,  &c,  to  the  allotment  holders  and  to  purchase  their 
surplus  produce.  Where  the  number  of  allotment,  holders  is  sufficient  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  themselves  into  a  duly-registered  allotment 
holders'  society  for  the  more  effective  pooling  of  orders  and  organisation  of 
production  as  well  as  the  sale  of  surplus  produce, 
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We  also  consider  that  the  Co-operative  Union  should  foster  good  relation- 
ships with  the  small  holders  and  their  societies,  admitting  them  to  membership 
of  the  Union  and   urging  them   to  link  up  with   the  appropriate   Wholesale 

Society. 


Section  V. 
INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATIVE   TRADE. 


In  considering  the  future  of  the  co-operative  movement,  we  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  organisation  of  international  trade  under  co-operative 
auspices.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  movement  being  bo  provide 
employment  under  co-operative  auspices  as  a  means  of  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  the  worker,  we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  movement's 
opportunities  of  providing  such  employment  were  limited  so  long  as  it  con- 
fined itself  to  home  trade,  for  various  industries  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree.  For  associations  of  consumers  to  i 
enter  into  foreign  trade  seems  to  bo  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  con- 
sumers' co -operation,  which  is  to  provide  for  eo -operators'  own  needs,  to 
produce  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  In  the  case  of  production  for  sale  in 
the  open  foreign  market,  this  principle  would  be  violated,  for  the  purchasers 
would  not  be  participants  in  the  societies  organising  production  ;  and  these 
societies  in  undertaking  such  production  would  have  only  the  motivo  of  profit 
stimulating  them  to  activity.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  co- 
partnership or  producers'  societies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  agencies 
for  developing  the  production  of  goods  under  co-operative  auspices  where  | 
these  goods  aro  to  be  sold  in  the  open  foreign  market. 

The  question  assumes  a  new  complexion  when  it  concerns  inter -trading 
between  co-operators  of  various  countries.  The  ultimate  ideal  is  the  for- 
mation of  an  international  co-operative  wholesale  society,  which  will  pro- 
duce  any  °"oods  required  by  co-operators  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  not 
produced  by  each  national  group  of  co-operators  in  their  own  country. 
The  international  wholesale  society  would  produce  these  goods  in  the  country 
in  which  they  could  be  most  advantageously  produced. 

At  the  recent  inter-allied  co-operative  conference  in  Paris,  in  February 
last,  a  committee  was  established  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  possibility 
of  establishing  an  international  co-operative  wholesale  society.  This,  and 
the  recent  closer  union  for  joint  trading  of  the  co-operative  movements  in 
Scandinavian  countries,  seems  likely  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  i 
international  wholesale  society. 

We  feel,  however,  that  conditions  at  the  moment  of  penning  this  report 
are  not  very  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  international  society, 
and  we  therefore  submit    recommendations,  the  adoption  of  which  would, 
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we  consider,  not  only  provide  a  means  of  developing  trade  between  co-opera- 
tive organisations  in  various  countries,  but  be  valuable  also  as  steps  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  ultimate  aim. 

The  question  may  be  resolved  into  two  parts  ;  (1)  The  exchange  of  the 
products  of  existing  co  operative  organisations,  and  (2)  the  production 
by  two  or  more  co-operative  organisations  jointly  of  goods  which  these 
organisations  are  requiring  for  their  members  in  their  cnvn  country.  There 
is  also  (3)  the  supplementary  question  of  banking. 

(1). — Exchange  of  Products. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  volume  of  trade  might  be 
organised  between  co-operators  of  various  countries  if  facilities  were  pro- 
vided. We,  therefore,  suggest  that  exchanges  be  organised  in  the  principal 
•  :•  .  or  centres,  in  those  countries  where  co-operation  is  well  developed. 
in  order  that  the  buying  and  selling  representatives  of  co-operative  organisa- 
tions may  moot  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Thus,  one  such  exchange 
might  be  established  in  London,  whore  representatives  of  Russian  co-operative 
organisations  aie  already  established  ;  and.  at  this  exchange,  the  co-operative 
trading  organisations — usually  the  wholesale  societies- — of  the  various 
countries,  would  have  their  London  office  at  which  their  buying  and  selling 
representatives  for  England  would  have  their  headquarters,  and  be  in  close 
touch  with  representatives  of  English,  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Russian, 
an«l  other  co-operative  organisations.  It  would  then  be  possible  for  these 
representatives  to  buy  from,  or  sell  to,  British  co-operative  organisations, 
and  even  from,  or  to,  the  co-operative  organisations  of  other  countries  repre- 
sented on  the  exchange.  Where  they  could  not  buy  from  a  co -operative 
source  they  might  join  with  other  organisations  in  making  a  common  pur- 
se from  some  other  British  source.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  with  the  London  representatives  of  the  various  Russian  co-opera  - 
organisations  the  question  of  exchange  of  products,  and  are  convinced 
thai  there  are  opportunities  of  developing  both  a  buying  and  selling  con- 
nection with  Russian  co-operative  organisations.  Exchanges  similar  to 
that  suggested  for  London  should  also  be  established  in  other  centres  where 
circumstances  warrant.  The  result  of  this  inter-trading  and  pooling  of  orders 
would  be  the  concentration  of  trade  which  would  reveal  the  possibilities 
open  for  the  development  and  extension  of  production  under  co-operative 
auspices.  To  these  exchanges,  it  will  be  desirable  to  admit  to  member- 
ship all  genuine  cooperative  associations,  whether  they  be  associations  of 
pr ><lucers  or  associations  of  consumers. 

(2). — PBODUCTIOM     U27DBB    THE     A.USPIOES     OK    JolN'i     (  OMM  ITTKKS. 

We  consider  that,  pending  the  formation  of  an  international  co- 
iti\e  wholesale  society,  an  extension  of  rn-oduction  is  possible  under 
the  auspices  of  joint  committees  of  two  or  more  wholesale  societies:  and 
the  joint  committee  of  the  English  and  Scottish  wholesale  societies  provides 
an  example  which  might  be  imitated.  At  the  present  time,  two  or  more 
wholesale  societios  are  purchasing  competitively  in  the  same  markei  ;    and 
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if  a  joint  committee  representing  all  the  countries  interested  were  set  up 
for  joint  purchase  in  those  countries  where  conditions  are  not  ripe  for  the 
establishment  of  an  exchange  a,s  suggested  above  it  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  organisation  of  production  in  such  count  lies  under  the  auspices  of  the 
joint  committee. 

(3). — Banking. 
For  the  efficient  organisation  of  trade  between  co-operators  of  different 
countries,  some  development  of  banking  will  be  required.  Thus,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  finance  the  import  and  export  trade  by  providing  facilities  for 
discounting  bills  of  exchange  and  making  advances  against  bills  of  lading. 
For  this  purpose,  we  believe,  the  best  agency  would  be  an  international 
co-operative  bank  which  might  be  a  federation  of  the  recognised  national 
co-operative  banks  ;  and  it  might  temporarily  utilise  the  services  of  existing 
co -operative  banks  in  various  countries  as  its  agents. 

General. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  considerable  developments  are  possible 
along  the  lines  indicated  above  pending  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national wholesale  society.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  after 
these  proposals  have  been  approved  by  Congress,  they  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance, 
with  a  view  to  practical  steps  being  taken  by  the  parties  concerned.  We 
are  further  of  opinion  that  protective  or  preferential  tariffs  are  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  international  co-operative  trading,  and  antagonistic 
to  the  principles  of  co-operation  as  well  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  League  of  Nations,  which  Congress  has  already  approved 
and  which  we  consider  to  be  an  extension  of  co-operative  principles  in  the 
sphere  of  international  relations. 


Section  VI. 
BANKING. 


In  our  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  we  recommended  the  establish! 
ment  of  a  special  co-operative  bank.      We  did  so  on  several  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  much  greater  progress  would  be  made 
in  co-operative  banking  if  this  business  were  the  sole  charge  of  a  special 
organisation.  We  have  confidence  that  the  opening  of  branches  and  the 
adoption  of  a  more  vigorous  policy  would  be  more  likely  to  follow  if  one 
organisation  were  concentrating  its  undivided  attention  upon  the  business  of 
banking,  than  if  it  remains,  as  at  present,  merely  one  of  many  business 
interests  in  charge  of  one  organisation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that  with  a  special  co-operative  bank  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  into  its  membership  and  business  activities  some 
co-operative  organisations  which  now  hold  aloof  from  the  present  bank,  partly 
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because  it  is  a  department  of  a  society  that  appears  to  them,  in  other  of  its 
departments,  to  be  a  rival  organisation. 

In  t ho  third  place,  the  present  organisation  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Bo  i  ty'a  bank  does  not  permit  the  trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  and  organisa- 
tions, other  than  retail  and  productive  societies  which  are  members  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  bank  ; 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  adequate  working  out  of  the  co-operative  idea  that 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  policy  and  business  of  the  bank  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  management. 

In  the  fourth  place,  banking  is  distinct  from  trade.  Banking  service  is 
desired  on  co-operative  lines  by  many  organisations  and  individuals  who  do 
not  utilise,  or  directly  need,  the  trading  services  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  and  for  this  reason  desire  to  share  in  the  management  of  the  banking 
service  without  being  interested  in  or  being  desirous  of  sharing  the  trading 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  Co  operative  Wholesale  Society.  These 
conditions  point  to  the  desirability  of  separate  organisations  for  trade  and 
banking,  each  being  formed  by  those  who  have  common  interests  in  the  service 
which  the  respective  federations  will  serve.  Many  societies  would  obviously 
be  members  of  both,  but  the  personnel  of  the  membership  of  the  two  federa- 
tions would  not  be  exactly  the  same. 

In  the  fifth  place,  whilst  recognising  the  desirability  of  a  big  movement — 
we  desire,  indeed,  to  see  co-operative  membership  co-extensive  with  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom — we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  growth  of 
the  movement  will  depend  very  largely  upon  its  business  efficiency,  and  we 
are  not  convinced  that  big  institutions  undertaking  a  great  variety  of 
activities  are  necessarily  the  most  efficient.  In  our  opinion,  the  weight  of 
evidence  goes  to  show-  that  when  an  institution  passes  beyond  a  certain  point 
of  growth,  either  in  the  magnitude  or  variety  of  its  activities,  the  rat<>  of 
progress  begins  to  diminish.  Being  of  this  opinion — which  we  more  fully 
dewdop  in  another  part  of  this  report — we  consul er  that  the  transfer  of 
banking  functions  to  a  special  co-operative  banking  society  would  lead  not 
only  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  co-operative  banking,  but  also,  through 
the  greater  concentration  upon  trade,  which  would  then  be  possible,  to<  a  more 
rapid  development  of  wholesale  co-operative  trade  and  centralised  production. 

In  the  absence  of  any  scheme  of  reorganisation  by  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  to  meet  these  criticisms,  we,  therefore,  reiterate  our  recommenda- 
tion in  the  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  in  favour  of  a  special  co-operative 
bank  for  England,  and  consider  that  this  form  of  banking  organisation  will 
be  the  best  also  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  We  recommend  also  that  there 
should  be  a  close  working  arrangement  between  the  various  national  co 
feerative  banks.  Needless  to  say.  the  Wholesale  Societies  should  have  a  big 
interest  and  share  id'  control  in  their  national  co-operative  bank,  and  the  banks 
should  be  prepared  to  assist  co  operative  trading  activities  in  much  the  same 
way  as  non-cooperative  banks  now  assist  non-co-operative  trading  ondei 
takings.  If  one  co-operative  bank  could  be  Formed  for  the  whole  of  the 
Dnited   Kingdom  it.  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  greal   ad   anta 
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The  arguments  raised  in  this  section  on  banking  raise  also  the  general 
questions  of  centralisation  and  specialisation.  These  questions  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  movement,  and  are  too  big  to  be  discussed  merely  in  relation 
t6  banking.  We  have  therefore  discussed  them  fully  in  Section  IT.  of  this 
report. 

For  the  development  of  banking  we  recommend  the  opening  of  branches, 
where  the  general  business  of  banking  can  be  undertaken,  including  the  taking 
of  small  deposits  which  would  not  in  this  case  be  limited  to  £20  per  depositor. 
These  branches  should  be  opened  in  the  larger  centres  at  first,  but  extended 
to  smaller  centres  as  experience  accumulates  and  demand  warrants.  The 
number  of  persons  maintaining  cheque  accounts  for  private  or  official  reasons 
is  now  large  and  the  number  is  increasing,  and  there  is  a  considerable  nucleus 
of  trade  awaiting  the  development  of  local  co-operative  banking  facilities, 
whilst  the  favourable  terms  which  co-operative  banks  could  offer  would,  we 
feel  sure,  lead  to  a  growing  demand  for  the  services  of  the  banks. 


Section  VII. 

INSURANCE, 


Insurance  is  a  service  which  is  essentially  co-operative  in,  character 
the  insured  persons  providing  the  funds  from  which  are  indemnified  those 
of  their  number  upon  whom  a  loss  falls.  This  being  so.  it  is  not  surprising 
that  insurance  should  have  been  undertaken  by  the  co-operative  movement  ;  | 
but  it  is  surprising  that  a  service  of  such  a  simple  and  co-operative  nature 
should  have  been  developed  so  slowly  in  the  co-operative  movement. 

Insurance,  outside  the  co-operative  movement,  has  been  principally 
developed  by  two  types  of  company  or  society  :  one  type  being  that  which 
distributes  all  surpluses  to  shareholders,  and  the  other  type  that  which, 
after  paying  a  moderate  return  upon  capital,  distributes  all  surpluses  among 
the  policy  holders  by  adding  to  the  value  of  their  policies.  The  State  also 
undertakes  insurance.  The  companies  and  societies  referred  to,  have 
developed  their  business  enormously.  The  British  Life  Insurance  Offices 
alone  had,  in  1914,  accumulated -funds  amounting  to  nearly  £500,000,000. 
The  insurance  companies  have  thus  a  large  amount  of  capital  under  their 
control  :  and  insurance  in  the  co-operative  movement  has  lately  assumed 
a  new  importance  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  providing  additi  ami 
capital  for  the  development  of  the  movement's  trading  activities. 

Insurance  in  the  co-operative  movement  was  first  undertaken  by  the 
Co-operative  Insurance  Society,  which  was  established  in   18(i7  as  an  inde 
pendent  society.     After  rriuch  discussion  in  the  movement  the  society  was 
transferred    in    1912   to    the   Co-operative   Wholesale   Society  and    Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and  the  two   wholesale  societies  are  new 
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oint  owners  for  tluir  members  of  the  Insurance  Society,  t  Tt  was  expected 
hat  after  the  transfer  of  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  to  the  Wholes^e 
focieties,  th.ro  would  be  a  rapid  and  considerable  development  of  the 
nsurance  business  under  co-operative  auspices;  but  these  expectations 
lave  not  been  fully  realised,  the  to*al  insurance  funds  of  the  movement 
vhioh  wore  £322.401  in  1010  having  risen  to  only  £752,430  in  1017.  The 
ear  is  undoubtedly  partly  responsible  for  the  slowness  of  development,  but 
•thor  insurance  societies  and  companies  have  actually  accelerated  the  rate 
»f  their  developments  daring  the  war  period  and  have  secured  a  large 
.mount  of  business  by  linking  up  insurance  with  subscriptions  to  war  loans. 
Che  trarsfer  of  the  Co -operative  Insurance  Society  to  the  wholesale  societies 
lot  having  led  to  that  development  of  business  which  was  expected  and 
vhieh  we  corsiier  possible,  the  minds  of  many  people  are  again  turning 
bhe  desirability  of  transferring  th»s  business  to  a  special  society  which 
v.  »uld  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  insurance  and  whose  business  affairs 
•vould  come  under  more  direct  criticism  than  the  affairs  of  the  Co-operative 
[nsurance  Society  now  receive  as  a  joint  department  of  the  two  wholesale 
societies.  Upon  the  desirability  of  this  transfer,  however,  we  do  not  con- 
lider  it  opportune  at  the  moment  to  pass  any  opinion. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of  Co-operative 
ife  Insurance  seems  to  be  lack  of  enterprise  as  compared  with  outside 
nsurance  companies.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  methods 
)f  outside  insurance  companies,  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  a 
<o -operator  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  as  evidence  of  the  greater 
enterprise  shown  by  non-co-operative  undertakings.  When  the  insurance 
■jociety.  of  which  he  is  an  agent,  is  paying  any  maternity  benefit  under  tl  e 
National  Insurance  Act,  the  agent  who  makes  the  payment  is  instructed 
o  make  efforts  to  secure  the  insurance  of  the  new-born  child,  and  business 
isually  results.  In  the  co-operative  movement  this  course  is  not  followed, 
md  maternity  benefits  are  usually  paid  by  persons  who  are  not  interested 
n  securing  life  insurance  business.  Another  reason  why  more  business 
s  secured  for  outside  insurance  companies  is  that  they  employ  a  largo  number 
)f  agents  to  canvas  for  business  and  are  continually  adding  to  their  number, 
.vhilst  the  Co -operative  Insurance  Society  has,  in  the  past,  proceeded  more 
Uowly  in  this  respect,  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  a 
;onsiderable  improvement  during  recent  months.  In  our  opinion,  the  Co- 
>perative  Insurance  Society  should  increase  its  staff  of  agents  much  moro 
"apidly  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  as  we  consider  this  to  be  the  step  most 
essential  to  the  development  of  Co-operative  Life  Insurance.  Whole-time 
igents  and  superintendents  should  be  appointed  in  every  town  of  reasonable 
size,  where  there  should  also  be  a  superintendent's  office.  In.  order  to 
toilitate  the  transaction  of  business,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  office  should 
oe  on  or  near  the  premises  of  the  local  retail  distribul  ive  society.  To  assist 
she  growth  of  the  life  insurance  business,  we  consider  thai  wid.  r  and  stronger 
appeals  for  loyalty  should  be  made  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement  who. 

1  The  Planet  Societv,  founder!  in  1909,  was  taken  over  by  the  Co-operative  In  nranee 

'Society  in  1918. 
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we  believe,  would  find  their  interests  better  served  by  insuring  with  tl 
Co-operative  Insurance  Society  than  with  any  outside  company.  ] 
making  these  appeals  for  loyalty,  we  consider  it  important  that  stress  shon 
be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  the  money  of  co-operators  with 
the  movement  to  be  used  for  co-operative  purposes. 

Collective  Life  Insurance  has  now  become  very  popular.  It  is  claime 
that  this  form  of  insurance — -payment  of  insurance  benefits  according 
amount  of  purchases? — was  practised  outside  the  movement  before  it  wj 
adopted  by  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  in  1904,  and  was  advocatt 
by  a  member  of  the  Darwen  Society  for  many  years  before  1904.  It  hi 
been  a  conspicuous  success,  and  at  31st  March,  1919,  there  were  752  societi 
with  2,034,235  members  participating  in  the  scheme  through  the  Co -opera  tr1 
Insurance  Society.  One  or  two  societies,  of  which  Belfast  and  Plymouf 
are  the  most  noteworthy,  operate  their  own  collective  life  insurance  scheme 
The  cost  of  operating  the  scheme  is  very  small,  and  there  is  a  considerab 
saving  in  comparLon  with  the  ordinary  industrial  insurance  for  small  sum1 
whilst  the  benefits  are  of  a  varied  character,  according  to  whether  the  benefi 
are  to  be  paid  on  th-3  death  of  the  member  only  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  tl 
member.  Altogether  we  consider  the  collective  life  insurance  scheme  si 
admirable  one,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  made  more  widely  known  amor 
the  rank  and  file  of  co -operative  membership,  and  we  recommended  la 
year  that  the  same  idea  be  adopted  in  establishing  a  scheme  of  pensions  f 
members  of  co-operative  societies. 

Regarding  the  organising  of  schemes  of  collective  insurance  by  individu 
societies  we  would  point  out  its  economy,  but  woiild  also  point  out  the  ri 
which  individual  societies  run  when  their  members  might  be  affected  by 
disaster  such  as  a  mine  explosion  or  a  local  epidemic.  In  order  that  the 
cases  may  be  covered  we  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Co-operatr 
Insurance  Society  laid  itself  out  for  re-insuring  such  societies  again 
exceptional  risks,  whilst  the  societies  themselves  should  contribute  to  the 
funds  on  the  same  basis  as  the  premiums  they  would  have  to  pay  to  tl 
Co-operative  Insurance  Society.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  would 
an  advantage  if  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  were  to  undertake  t 
business  of  collective  life  insurance  without  making  any  charge  for  workii 
expenses,  looking  upon  the  service  rendered  as  one  rendered  for  the  bene 
of  the  movement  and  an  advertisement  for  the  society.  If  this  suggests 
were  adopted  we  believe  it  would  render  almost  unnecessary  the  adopti<j 
of  special  schemes  of  their  own  by  individual  societies.  We  are  also 
opinion  that  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  might  offer  alternati 
schemes  which  would  permit  societies  to  pay  a  higher  scale  of  premiur 
and  thereby  secure  greater  benefits  for  their  members. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  co-operative  societies,  many  of  whom  ha 
schemes  of  sickness  benefits  for  their  employees,  would  be  rendering  a  usef 
service  if  they  arranged  with  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  for  a  scher 
of  life  assurance  benefits  for  their  employees,  this  scheme  providing  for  t 
payment   of  a   collective  premium  by  the  society  insuring   its  employe* 
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he  premiums  and  benefits  being  proportionate  to  wages  paid,  and  wo  con- 
that  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  would  l>e  rendering  an  equally 
iseful  service  it'  it.  prepared  a  scheme  of  which  societies  might  take  advantage. 
In  regard  to  insurance  of  other  kinds  than  life  insurance,  we  consider 

hat  all  s  H'ieties  should  insure  through  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society 
■ather  than  outside  sociotios  ;  and  individual  co-operators  insuring  their 
louses,  furniture.  &c,  against  tire  stioald  also  insure  through  the  Co-operative 
(Insurance  Society.  In  these  ways  wo  believe  there  would  be  a  considerable 
accession  of  business  to  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society.  A  good  (.leal 
)f  insuran -e  of  the  movement  is  at  present  underwritten  outside  the  move- 
nent.  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  financially  advantageous 
md  still  prudent  if  arrangements  were  made  for  societies  in  the  movement 
■  undartaka  this  underwriting,  each  of  the  societies  participating  taking 
0B  assigned  proportion  of  the  risk. 

In  retzard  to  the  National  Health    Insurance  business  undertaken   by 

movement,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  considerable  room  for 

levelopment  and  recommend  tnat  steps  be  taken  to  gain  wider  publicity 

or  this  phase  of  the  movement's  insurance  activities  and  to   secure  the 

nembership  of  a  much  larger  number  of  co-operators. 


Section  VIII. 
AUDITING. 


We  have  given  consideration  to  the  question  of  auditing  in  the  co-opera 
\\c  movement;  and,  in  conjunction  wilh  the  Constitution  Sub-committee, 
nake  certain  important  recommendations  in  regard  thereto.  It  is  provided 
oy  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  (Amendment)  Act,  1913,  that  the 
'iccounts  <>i  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
s  must  be  audited  once  each  year  by  a  public  auditor  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1893,  a  public  auditor  being  a  person  appointed  as 
iuch  by  the  Government  (Treasury  Department)  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
^hief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

At  the  present  time,  audits  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
^o-operative  Union,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation, 
o-operators  who  are  not  auditors  by  profession,  but  have  secured  recognition 
&  public  auditors,  and  by  professional  accountants  who  audit  co-operative 
^counts  as  part  of  their  regular  auditing  business,  but  have  no  connection 
vith  the  movement  except  through  their  professional  connection  with  the 
locioty  or  societies  whose  accounts  they  audit.      In  Ireland,  a  member  of  the 
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staff  of  the  Co-operative  Union  audits  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  industrial 
societies  (and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  agricultural  societies,  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society  having  a,  well-staffed  audit  department).  In 
England  and  Wales,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
perform  the  service  of  auditor  for  a  large  number  of  the  societies. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  commenced  its  audit  department 
many  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  tho  Co-operative  Union,  the  Union  at  that 
time  not  being  able  to  organise  such  a  department  satisfactorily  owing  to  the 
intermittent  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  a  situation  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  was  able  to  meet  by  diverting  its  audit  staff  to  internal 
clerical  work  when  there  was  little  audit  work  to  do.  The  position  to-day  is 
different,  and  the  Union  is  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  organising  an 
audit  staff,  and,  whilst  recognising  the  valuable  work  which  the  Wholesale 
Society  has  rendered  in  connection  with  the  auditing  of  societies'  accounts,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  change  should  hi  made. 

In  our  opinion  the  duties  of  auditor  are  more  closely  akin  to  the  advisory 
duties  of  the  Co-operative  Union  than  to  the  trading  functions  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which  is  often  a  principal  creditor  of  the 
societies  and  also  their  banker  as  well,  and  on  some  occasions  acts  as 
stocktaker  in  addition.  We  therefore  recommend,  in  harmony  with  our 
recommendations  for  the  organisation  of  the  administration  of  the  Central 
Office  of  thje  Co-operative  Union  (contained  in  the  Interim  Report  presented 
to  the  Liverpool  Congress),  that  an  accounting  and  audit  department  of  the 
Union  be  organised,  and  that  the  auditing  of  societies'  accounts  be  under- 
taken by  public  auditors  on  the  staff  c  c  the  audit  department  of  the  Union. 
In  order  that  existing  interests  be  protected,  we  further  recommend  that 
negotiations  be  entered  into  with  societies  regarding  the  auditing  of  their 
accounts,  and  also  with  the  organisations  and  individuals  now  undertaking 
auditing  services  for  co-operative  societies  with  a  view  to  the  work  they  are 
now  doing  being  taken  over  by  public  auditors  on  the  Union's  staff.  This 
will  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  auditing  services  already  undertaken  by 
tile  Union's  staff  in  Ireland.  This  extension  and  the  transfer  suggested  may 
also  necessitate  the  taking  over  of  some  of  all  the  members  of  auditing  staffs 
now  engaged  upon  this  work,  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  to  undertake  this  work  and  secure  its  transfer  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  friction  and  loss  to  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  ill 
The  charges  now  made  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  some  societies  appear  to 
be  so  low  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  adequate,  and  we  would  point  ou 
that  a  slight  increase  of  fees  may  be  necessitated  if  the  audit  department  of 
the  Union  is  to  be  self-supporting,  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  should  be  if  th 
best  interests  of  the  societies  and  the  movement  are  to  be  served. 
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Section   IX. 
HOUSING. 


Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  movement,  societies  have  had  in  mind 
the  necessity  for  providing  houses  for  their  members.  Many  societies  have 
invested  a  largo  proportion  of  their  funds  in  house  property  *,  whilst  others 
.  j  adopted  schemes  for  advancing  sums  of  money  to  their  members  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  scheme  of  house 
purchase  by  advancing  to  societies  sums  of  money  to  be  used  specifically 
for  this  purpose. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  among  co-operators  regarding  the  merits 
of  any  scheme  which  permits  houses  to  be  owned  by  individuals.  Some 
co-operators  contend  that  houses  should  be  collectively  owned,  and  that  to 
encourage  individuals  to  purchase  houses  is  to  encourage  a  form  of  private 
ownership,  which  is  undesirable  and  anti-co-operative  in  nature.  Others 
contend  that  there  is  little  difference  in  principle  between  a  man  owning 
his  own  furniture  and  the  house  in  which  it  is  used,  that  a  man  takes  more 
rare  of  a  house  if  it  is  his  own  than  if  he  is  only  a  tenant,  that  the  desire  to 
purchase  his  own  house  encourages  a  man  to  thrift,  and  that  expenses  of 

•lagement  and  supervision  are  saved  if  the  tenant  of  a  house  is  also  the 

owner.       Whilst   believing  that  collective  ownership  of  property  is  better 

than    individual   ownership,    we    see   no   danger  to    co-operative   principles 

if  a  tenant,  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives  and  does  not  also  become  the 

nor  of  houses  in  which  other  people  live.     If  he  becomes  a  house-owner 

profit  and  not  for  use,  there  is  a  danger  that  co-operative  principles  may 
be  transgressed. 

From  the  side  of  societies,  house-owning  has  other  aspects.  Whilst 
Bi  >me  retail  distributive  societies  secure  from  thoir  house  property  an  adequate 
return,  there  are  many  societies  which  receive  a  net  return  which  is  less 
than  the  rate  of  interest   they  are  paying  to  their  members  upon  invested 

ire  capital,  and  the  difference  has  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  trading 
surplus  of  the  society.     This  means,  in  effect,  that  the  tenants  of  the  hou 

ho  ore  not  always  members  of  the  society  owning  the  houses—  are  being 

isted  to  this  extent  by  the  general  membership  of  the  society.  There 
seems  no  justification  for  this  except  the  general  influence  thus  exerted 
upon  house  rents  in  the  locality  ;  and  we  suggest,  that  societies  are  justified 
in  raising  rents  in  such  cases  until  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  repairs 
management,  depreciation,  and  a  net  return  upon  capital  invested  equal  to 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  bys  iciel  ies  upon  share  and  loan  capital.  At  onet  ime, 
investment  in  house  pr  -as  a  convenient  and  useful  met  la  d  of  invesl 

vnu;  surplus  funds,  but  societies  are  n<  w  requiring  ;ill  their  available  capital 

*  See  Appendix  •)  for  tabl<  showing  amount  of  investments  in  house  property. 
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for  trading  purposes,  and  this  calls  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  attitude  of 
retail  societies  towards  the  housing  question. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  retail  societies  are  not  the  best  form  of  organisa  - 
tioii  for  undertaking  housing  on  a  large  scale,  though  conditions  in  any 
locality  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  their  providing  at  least  a  number 
of  houses.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  we  are  influenced  by  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  activities  which  a  retail  society  with  a  spa  re- 
time committee  can  undertake  with  maximum  success  ;  and  the  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  the  committee  with  more  purely  trading  activities  limits  the  amount 
of  attention  they  can  give  to  house  property  and  to  the  development  of 
housing  schemes,  which  require  for  success  close  attention  and  practical 
knowledge.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  special  co-operative  housing  societies 
on  the  lines  of  the  co-partnership -tenant  societies  provide  the  form  of  organisa- 
tion which  is  best  suited  for  developing  housing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
co-operative  movement.  In  these  societies,  the  houses  are  collectively 
owned  by  the  society,  and  the  tenants,  by  becoming  members  of  the  society, 
share  in  the  general  management  of  the  houses  and  the  estate  upon  which 
they  are  built.  A  works  department  established  by  some  of  the  societies 
undertakes  the  repairing  and  decorating  of  the  houses  upon  the  society's 
estate,  and  this  enables  the  tenants  to  secure  greater  economy  in  these  services. 
Any  surplus  realised  in  the  society's  operations  after  making  the  usual 
necessary  allowances  for  depreciation,  &c,  is  allocated  to  the  tenant -members 
in  proportion  to  their  rent.  These  societies  by  specialising  in  housing,  and 
being  linked  up  for  the  exchange  of  opinion  and  for  joint  purchase  of  materials, 
are  able  to  deal  with  this  question  on  a  large  scale  more  satisfactorily  than 
it  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  retail  distributive  society.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Co-operative  Union  take  steps  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  special  housing  societies  of  this  type,  and  to  organise  such  societies  as  a 
section  of  the  Union. 

These  societies  are  best  suited  for  the  building  of  houses  upon  estates 
acquired  for  the  purpose,  but  they  have  so  far  done  nothing  to  deal  with 
existing  houses  or  the  overcrowding  which  exists,  except  by  pointing  a  better 
way  of  housing  on  the  estates  they  have  developed.  In  our  opinion, 
the  housing  and  overcrowding  problem  in  our  towns  is  too  big  to 
be  solved  by  any  voluntary  organisation,  and  the  solution  requires  to  be 
attempted  by  the  State  and  municipalities,  with  compulsory  powers  for  the 
acquisition  and  demolition  of  houses  in  overcrowded  areas  and  the  re-settle- 
ment of  the  dishoused  tenants  in  better  houses  in  some  scheme  of  town 
planning,  which  would  prevent  overcrowding. 

In   summarising    our   recommendations   regarding   housing    we   recom- 
mend : — ■ 

(1)  Housing    and    town    planning    by   local    authorities   assisted    by 

the  State  ; 

(2)  The  supplementing  of  the  efforts  of  local  authorities  by  the  for- 

mation of  special  co-operative  housing  societies;    and 
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(H)    The   provision   of    houses   by    retail   distributive   societies  where 

local    conditions    necessitate    and    other    means    of    providing 

the  necessary  houses  are  not  available. 

In  connection  with  the  housing  question,  we  would  suggest  that  the 

two    wholesale    societies    have    a    duty    when    opening    new    works.       We 

consider  that  when  either  of  them  is  purchasing  land  for  a  factory,  it  should 

also,  where  possible,  purchase  land  sufficient  to  provide  houses  for  the  number 

of  persons  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  factory.     It  does  not  follow  that 

the  houses  need   be   built   immediately  outside  the  factory  or  that   every 

tenant  will  be  an  emplo\*ee  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  but  unless  additional 

houses    are    provided    in    the    district,    rents   are    likely    to    rise,    and    the 

•  loyees  of  the  wholesale  society  penalised  for  the  enterprise  of 
the  wholesale  society  in  establishing  a  works  in  the  district.  We  have  had 
represented  to  us  that  when  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  opened 
factories  in  a  district  in  the  past,  e.g.,  Pelaw,  Leicester,  Irlam,  and  other 
centres,  land  speculators  and  house  builders  have  bought  up  adjacent 
land  and  erected  houses,  which  have  not  always  been  as  well  built 
as  they  6hould  have  been,  and  the  speculators  have  made  consider- 
able profits  from  the  ground  rents  and  house  rents  they  have  charged. 
We  suggest  that  when  either  of  the  wholesale  societies  has  bought 
land  for  housing,  as  recommended  above,  it  should  take  the  initial 
steps  in  developing  the  estate  for  housing  purposes  on  garden-city 
lines;  but  as  soon  as  opportune  it  should  encourage  its  employees  to 
form  a  co-operative  housing  society,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  estate,  the  wholesale  society  leasing  the  land 
to  the  tenants'  society. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  housing  problem  is  so  acute  and  the 
Government  is  disposed  to  lend  financial  and  other  assistance  to  public 
utility  organisations  undertaking  housing  schemes,  we  recommend  that 
co-operative  societies  should  take  the  initiative  in  their  respective  districts 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  public  utility  organisation  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  local  housing  problem.  The  present  Government  schemes 
are  obviously  merely  emergency  measures,  but  if  they  are  successful  a  strong 

■  will  have  been  made  out  for  the  public  organisation  of  housing  ;  and 
-  our  opinion  that  co-operators  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  bring 
public  utility  organisations  into  existence  and  assist  in  promoting  their 
success,  so  that  housing  in  the  future  may  bo  provided  solely  wit  h  I  he  welfare 
of  the  community  as  an  object  rather  than  the  profit  of  the  builder  or 
speculator. 

Whilst  the  special  conditions  of  the  moment  necessitate  State  subsidy 
for  housing,  it  is  our  opinior  that  thoio  can  be  no  final  solution  of  the  housing 
question  until  the  workers  receive  an  adequate  wage  which  will  enable  them 
to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  the  houses  they  inhabit. 
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Section  X. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOUR  (including  Wel- 
fare Work). 


When  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  drafted  their  statement  of  objects,  they 
showed  quite  clearly  tiiat  they  conceived  co-operation  to  be  something 
more  than  a  system  of  shop -keeping  ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  redemption  of  labour,  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  workers  to 
become  the  organisers  of  industry  and  the  controllers  of  their  own  industrial 
destinies.  They,  therefore,  looked  beyond  the  retail  shops  to  the  factory ; 
and  in  their  objects  and  plans  decided  "  to  commence  the  manufacture 
of  such  articles  as  the  society  may  determine  upon,  for  the  employment 
of  such  members  as  may  b9  without  employment,  or  who  may  be  suffering 
in  consequence  of  repeated  reductions  in  their  wages  " 

In  estimating  co-operative  progress  and  considering  the  nature  of  the 
recommendations  we  should  make  in  thL  section  of  our  report,  we  therefore 
consider  :— 

(J)  The  extent  of  employment  in  the  co-operative  movement  and 

the  relation  of  the  number  of  employees  to  the  total  membership  of 

the  movement  ;    and 

(2)  The  conditions  of  labour  in  the  movement,  and  the  methods 

adopted  for  the  purpose  of   settling  disputes  regarding  conditions  of 

employment. 

Wo  think  progress  in  these  matters  is  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
movement  and  in  the  determination  of  its  future. 

EXTENT    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

hi  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  we  presented  statistics  which 
showed  that  the  number  of  employees  serving  in  the  movement  (including 
all  types  of  industrial  societies)  is  not  five  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.) 
of  the  retail  distributive  societies,  and  shows  little  advance  upon  the  position 
in  1897.     A  more  complete  table  is  given  in  Appendix  K,  Table  1. 

We  are  much  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  extending  co-operative 
employment,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  movement  does  not  sufficiently 
recognise  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  co-operative  growth.  We  wish 
the  movement  to  consider  more  seriously  than  it  has  done  hitherto  the 
importance  of  extending  co-operative  employment  as  a  means  of  enabling 
co-operators  to  exercise  a  greater  control  over  industry  and  the  conditions 
of  employment  which  in  the  co-operative  movement  either  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  better  than  in  the  non-co-operative  trading  world.  The  number  | 
of  workers  engaged  in  co-operative  service  (162.000  in  1917)  is  far  from  I 
what  it  should  be,  and  is  much  less  than  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
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ice  lit'  the  State,  municipalities,  and  other  public  bodies  employing  labour. 
It  the  number  of  co-operative  employees  is  to  be  substantially  increased, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  development  o\'  co-operative  activities,  not 
only  in  the  sphere  of  retail  and  wholesale  trading,  but  also  in  the  sphere 
of  co-operative  production,  which  provides  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
growth  and  expansion. 

hi  our  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  we  indicated  a  large  number 
of  industries  and  services  which  retail  societies  might  undertake  or  develop 
8  ad  do  not  need  to  repeat  them  in  this  report,  but  we  would  draw  the  attention 
of  the  movement  to  the  importance  of  initiating  and  developing  these 
industries  and  services,  not  only  for  the  sake  ef  supplying  co-operators  wkh 
goods  and  services  they  need,  but  also  as  a  means  of  extending  co-operative 
employment.  For  the  same  reason  we  also  draw  attention  to  our 
recommendations  in  those  sections  of  the  present  report  which  deal   with 

development  of  the  activities  of  the  wholesale  societies  (Section  ].)  and 
production  (Section  III.) 

It  is  important  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  employment  to  note 
the  proportion  of  employees  engaged  in  production  and  distribution 
i-  spectively,  and  Table  II.,  Appendix  K,  shows  for  a  period  of  years  the 
proportion  engaged  in  these  two  services  in  :  (a)  the  movement  as  a  whole, 
(6)  the  wholesale  societies,  and  (c)  the  retail  distributive  societies 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  production  nas  increased,  the  proportion  in  relation  to  distribute  e  workers 
!i;is  not  been  maintained,  and  the  decline  has  been  accelerated  during  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  probably  owing  to  the  war-time  restrictions  upon 
building.  These  restrictions  prevented  retail  societies  from  building  and 
extending  bakeries.  &c,  and  prevented  the  wholesale  societies  from  building 
factories,  needed  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal  development  of  their 
productive  activities  and  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  co-operatively  - 
produced  commodities  consequent  upon  the  expansion  of  the  retail  trade 
of  societies.  For  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  workers  engaged  in  pro- 
duction which  began  in  pre-war  days,  it  may  be  suggested  that  modern 
tendencies  in  industry  and  commerce  are  to  some  extent  responsible.     (  to 

one  side,  t  he  increase  and  improvement  of  machinery  has  made  it  possible 
i'ii'  a  smaller  number  of  workers  to  maintain  the  old  output,  and  therefore 
1'iv   the   old    number   of    workers   to   maintain  an   increased   output.      The 

istics  given  in  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress  hear  this  out,  lor 
they  show  that  whilst  the  distributive  sales  per  distributive  employee  were 
declining,  the  productions  per  productive  worker  were  increasing  in  value 
-ind  quantity.  Although  such  a  developmeni  in  production  Leads  to  an 
increased  demand  for  machinery,  i*  does  no1  lead  to  increased  co-operative 
employment,  for  the  manufacturing  of  machinery  is  an  industry  which 
co-operators  have  riot  yet  undertaken. 

On  the  other  side,*is  pointed  out  in  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress, 

re  lias  been  an  increased  number  of  persons  employed  in  Hie  distributive 
trail's,  owing  to  reduction  of  hours  and  the  increased  practice  of  canvassinj 
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for  orders  and  delivering  goods.  This  tendency  to  employ  a  growing  number 
of  persons  in  these  services  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  this  will  lead  to 
increased  co-operative  employment.,  from  which,  however,  increased  trade 
is  likely  to  result. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  co-operative  movement  can  ever  realise 
the  ideal  of  employing  all  the  members  of  the  movement  and  their  families. 
Even  if  priva  e  industry  were  entirely  eliminated,  there  would  still  be  large 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State,  municipalities,  and 
other  public  bodies,  <\tf.,  in  postal  services,  educational  services,  tramway 
services,  &c,  and  their  number  is  likely  to  be  increased  if  present 
expectations  of  the  nationalisation  of  transport  and  mines  are  realised. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  relation  to  the  membership 
of  the  movement — five  per  cent — is  ridiculously  small  if  co-operators  are 
to  exercise  that  dominating  influence  in  industry  wnich  they  seek.  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  in  this  aspect 
of  co-operative  development  should  be  fostered  more  than  it  is.  One  way 
of  assisting  the  development  of  this  interest  would  be  for  the  movement 
to  be  asked  to  improve  its  position  in  this  respect  every  year,  and  for  the 
delegates  at  Congress  to  have  the  progress  during  the  year  brought  home 
to  bhem  in  some  striking  pictorial  or  diagrammatic  manner,  with  an  incite- 
ment to  maintain  or  accelerate  the  rate  of  progress.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  workers  in  this  country  are  engaged 
in  producing  for  foreign  markets,  and  if  our  suggestions  regarding  the 
development  of  foreign  trade  (given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report)  are 
adopted,  increased  possibilities  for  the  development  of  co-operative  employ- 
ment will  be  provided,  as  they  will  also  be  b\  a  more  determined  and  active 
policy  in  regard  to  securing  control  over  sources  of  supply. 

CONDITIONS    OF    LABOUR    IN    THE    MOVEMENT. 

At  the  moment  of  penning  this  report,  labour  conditions  are  not  in  a 
sufficiently  stable  condition  to  make  possible  a  suitable  description  of  them, 
although  we  think  it  fair  co  say  that  the  movement  has  kept  pace  with  the 
war-time  improvements  of  wages,  hours,  and  othf  r  conditions  of  service 
which  have  taken  place  in  industry  generally. 

In  regard  to  wages,  Appendix  K,  Table  III.,  of  average  annual  earnings 
per  employee  in  the  co-operative  movement  for  a  number  of  representative 
years  prior  to  and  during  the  war,  shows  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place.     During  the  year  1918  there  were  further  substantial  advances. 

The  average  annual  wage  per  employee  naturally  varies  in  the  different 
sections,  and  Appendix  K,  Table  IV.,  relating  to  retail  distributive  societies 
gives  an  indication  of  the  variation  and  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  tho  various  sections  in  representative  years.  From  this  (able  it  will  be 
seen  that  t.;i  average  wage  appears  to  be  highest  in  the  Western  section 
and  lowest  in  the  Irish  section.  Recent  advances  may  affect  the  relative 
position  of  tho  different  sections. 

The  increases  of  wages  have  naturally  had  an  influence  upon  the  wages 
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product  ion  and  distribution,     in  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress 

ibles   showing    the   variations   in    wages-cost  of  production  ami 

distribution  in  the  various  types  of  co-operative  societies  (see  pages  296-7-8, 

7  8.  Lancaster  Congress  report),  and  from  those  tables  we  no*  select 
representative  years  and  combine  the  figures  relating  to  them  with  figures 
for  later  years  in  Appendix  K.  Table  V. 

In  our  report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress  (pp.  31 7*8)  we  also  gave 
particulars  of  the  number  of  societies  observing  the  scales  of  wages  of  the 
A.U.C.E.,  and  the  number  of  societies  reported  by  that  union  to  be  observing 
a  53 -hours  week-  or  less,  and  we  can  now  add  the  figures  for  1916  and  1917. 


Numbkb  of  Societies  Observing    I'm  m. 


Union's  Proposals  Regarding 


At  end  of 
1013. 


At  end  of     At  end  of     At  end  of 
1914.       J       1915.  1916. 


Wages    1 .32 

Ih.ias  (53  or  less) 223a 

Union  labour  only       60 


274 
295b 
92 


31  On 
98 


392 
398d 

123 


At  end  of 
1917. 


441) 
45 i  e 
151 


(a)  including     83  societies  with  48 -hours  week  or  less. 
(&)  >,  96         ,,         ,,         ,,         ,,         „         ,, 


(c) 

»> 

J()2 

(*) 

>» 

118 

(e) 

,, 

134 

It  was  estimated  in  April,  1919,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  societies 
in  the  movement  had  adopted  a  48-hours  week  or  a  lower  scale. 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  figures — which  cover  a  very  la  rue  proporf  ion 
of  co-operative  employees — further  concessions  have  been  granted,  the 
minimum  scales  approved  by  Congress  some  years  ago  have  already  been 
replaced  in  some  districts  by  scales  with  a  higher  minimum  and  whilst  this 
report  is  in  preparation  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  announces  the 
inting  of  a  maximum  44-hours  week  to  a  large  number  of  its  employees, 
and  will  probably  extend  it  to  all  its  employees.  Since  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  is  tin,  largest  single  employer  of  labour  in  the  movem  nt, 
the  granting  of  this  concession  will  bring  the  hours  of  a  large  proportion 
of  tli.:  total  employees  of  the  movement  down  to  this  maximum.  It  shoo!'! 
also  be  remarked  that  many  employees  of  the  movemenl  who  are  members 
of  certain  craft  unions  are  already  enjoying  a  maximum  week  below  is 
hours. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  until  recen  ly.  the  movemenl  was  not  quite  as 
far  ahead  oi  outside  employers  in  regard  to  wa%es  and  hours  of  labour  »is 
ui'H  formerly   the  case,  and   though   there   1ms  been  considerable  advanu 

ntl\ .  it  is  still  the  case  that  some  societies  do  not  realise  their  responsi- 
bilities as  co-operative  employers  of  labour,  and  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  all  round  if  tlio  movemenl    is  to  fulfil  :<s  function  as  leader  in 
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industrial  conditions.  That  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  reducing  of  hours, 
if  such  reduction  involves  a  corresponding  curtailment  in  the  number  of 
hours  which  shops  are  open,  is  clear.  The  convenience  of  members  has 
to  be  considered  ;  and  it  does  not  pave  the  way  to  the  co-opet'ative  common- 
wealth to  drive  co-operators  to  the  shops  of  private  traders  because  at  the 
only  time  when  they  can  shop  the  co-operative  shops  are  closed.  To  meet 
this  position  of  affairs  and  still  continue  the  policy  of  reducing  hours  will 
involve,  in  our  opinion,  the  making  of  provision  for  relays  of  staff  and  for 
some  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  the  assistants  to  provide  that  whilst  the 
shops  shall  be  kept  open  as  required  to  meet  the  convenience  of  members 
(including  meal  hours),  the  hours  of  the  assistants  shall  not  be  more  than 
a  reasonable  maximum,  which  for  the  present  might,  we  think,  be  fixed  at 
44  per  week. 

In  regard  to  recommendations  about  wages,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
difficult  position  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  We  can,  therefore,  only  suggest  that  the 
movement  through  the  machinery  now  available,  should-,  from  time  to  time, 
fix  a  national  minimum  with  such  additions  thereto  as  may  be  necessary 
for  districts  where  the  cost  of  living  is  above  the  minimum.  We  are  further 
of  opinion  that  where  a  minimum  or  other  scale  of  wages  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  majority  of  societies  in  any  district  in  conjunction  with  the  trade 
union  or  trade  unions  concerned,  offorts  should  be  made  by  the  Co-operative 
Union  to  bring  the  other  societies  in  the  district  into  line.  In  case  any  of 
these  societies  refuse  bo  fall  into  line  with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
societies,  we  re ommend  that  the  Union's  advisory  sorvices  and  its  machinery 
of  conciliation  be  withheld  if  any  dispute  arises  between  the  sociotios  and 
their  employees. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  movement  should  give  a  lead  in 
regard  to  labour  conditions,  and  we  deeply  deplore  the  use  of  the  strike 
weapon  in  a  movement  established  to  secure  for  the  workers  a  real  control 
over  industry.  It  is  not  our  business  to  review  any  of  the  strikes  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  movement,  or  to  attempt  to  apportion  the  blame 
for  them,  but  their  occurrence  reveals  the  necessity  for  a  better  understanding 
between  the  organised  consumers  in  the  co-operative  movement  and  organised 
labour.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  demands  for  improved  conditions 
may  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  co-operative  societies 
1 1  compete  on  even  approximately  equal  terms  with  outside  firms,  and 
we  think  the  creation  of  such  a  position  may  prove  to  be  injurious  to  labour 
in  the  long  run.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  cases  where  even  reason- 
able demands  have  been  refused.  We  desire  to  plead  for  a  better  under- 
standing, so  that  the  movement  may  be  true  to  its  ideals  of  providing  the 
best  conditions  and  yet  be  unhampered  in  its  development  by  such  demands 
as  make  it  impossible  for  co-operative  societies  to  compete  with  other  firms, 
and  we  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  which,  if  adopted,  would  secure  these 
objects  and  prevent  strikes. 

Our  suggestion,   briefly,    is  that   the  Co-operative   Union  on   behalf   of 
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all  its  members,  or  such  as  agree  to  the  proposal,  should  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment on  the  following  lines  w  ith  all  the  trade  unions  c<  neerned.  The  con- 
sting  societies  should  agree  to  pay  the  recognised  trade-union  district 
rate  for  all  occupations,  yln*  an  agreed  percentage,  which  would  keep  the 
co-operative  standard  higher,  but  reasonably  higher,  than  the  <  utside 
standard  ;  and  the  societies  should  also  agree  to  a  shorter,  but  a  reasonably 
shorter,  working  week  than  prevails  in  the  district  (in  no  case,  however, 
would  the  wage  be  below  the  district  co-operative  minimum  or  the  hours 
exceed  the  district  co-operative  maximum).  The  trade  unions  in  return. 
would  bo  expected,  on  matters  of  hours  and  wages,  to  agree  not  to  strike 
against  co-operative  socioties  which  wore  parties  to  the  agreement.  The 
societies  would  thus  provide  their  employees  with  better  conditions  than 
prevail  outside  the  movement,  and  tins  would  give  the  workers  for  outside 
employers  an  argument  in  favour  of  higher  wages  for  themselves,  whilst 
wages  costs  to  co-operative  societies  would  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  outside  wages,  and  societies  would  be  saved  the  wastefulness  ana  discom- 
fort of  strikes,  whic/i  usually  penalise  working-class  consumers  the  most.  If 
the  worke  s  by  negotiation,  or  strike,  secured  an  increase  of  wages  or 
reduction  of  hours  from  outside  employers,  wages  would  rise  or  hours  be 
reducod  automatically  in  the  co-operative  movement,  which  would  thus 
maintain  its  leadership.  By  this  means,  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labour  would  be  waged  in  the  competitive  world  and  not  in  the  co-operative 
movement,  which  ought  to  be  the  worker's  stronghold  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
his  conditions. 

At  the  moment  of  penning  this  report  proposals  are  being  maae  for 

the  application  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  to  the  distributive  trades  :    and  if 

•se  proposals  are  adopted,  they  will  tend  to  assist  in  raising  the  status  of 

di8tribu a ve-trade  workers,  and    help  to   place  the  co-operative  movement 

on  an  equal  footing  with  '>u  side  employers. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  women's  pay  and  "equal  pay  for  equal  work," 
would  point  out  the  ambiguity  of  the  latter  phrase.  What  is  equal  work 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  and  to  adopt  the  principle  in 
co -operative  employment,  or  any  oilier  employment,  is  merely  to  remove 
the  difficulty  to  the  stage  at  which  a  definition  of  equal  work  has  to  be  given. 
We  arc  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  movement  should  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work,  whether  the  work  be  done  by  a  man 
or  woman.  If  two  ident  ically  similar  articles  are  offered  for  sale,  one  having 
been  made  by  a  man  and  the  other  by  a  woman,  the  prico  asked  for  both 
of  them  is  the  same,  and  since  one  price  prevails  for  an  article  irrespective 
of  the  sex  of  the  rw\k  v,  we  do  not  see  why  the  wage  paid  for  making  it  should 
differ  b<  cause  of  the  sex  of  the  maker.  It  is  often  argued  that  a  man  hi 
family  to  maintain  and  therefore  needs  a  higher  wage  than  a  woman.  This 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  men  are  paid  alike,  whether  they 
have  familios  to  maintain  or  not,  and  that  many  women  have  to  maintain. 
<>r  to  help  to  maintain,  agod  parents  and  other  mombors  of  their  family 
The  fundamental  justification  for  the  paying  of  the  sarrn     i  '<    for  women 
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as  for  men,  is  that  the  price  of  the  finished  article  is  the  same  price  whether 
made  by  a  man  or  woman.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  universal  adopt  ion 
of  the  principle  of  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work,  which  already  works 
satisfactorily  in  the  cotton  industry,  would  lead  to  both  women  and  men 
getting  to  the  kinds  of  work  for  which  they  are  respectively  best  fitted.  In 
regard  to  the  extra  cost  of  maintenance  of  families,  which  is  given  as  a  reason 
why  men  should  receive  a  higher  wage  than  women  performing  the  same 
work,  we  consider  that  this  is  a  matter  for  which  the  State  should  provide 
in  other  ways. 

The  question  of  employees  participating  in  the  management  and  control 
of  the  society  by  which  they  are  employed,  has  recently  become  moro 
important  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  experience 
to  justify  a  recommendation  that  employees,  as  such,  should  have  represen- 
tation on  management  committees  ;  but  we  believe  it  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  movement  if  one  or  more  societies  were  to  make  the  experiment. 
There  are  one  or  two  societies,  upon  the  management  committee  of  which 
employees  may  sit  as  employees,  but  os  the  employees  on  the  committee 
have  usually  been  officials  these  cases  do  not  provide  the  experience  whioh 
we  consider  is  required,  for  the  present-day  demand  is  for  representation 
of  the  rank-and-file  employees.  Whilst  we  do  not  recommend  anything 
more  than  an  experiment  in  the  way  of  official  representation  on  committees 
of  employees  as  such,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  employees  of  a  society 
who  are  members  of  a  society,  should  not  be  by  rule  rendered  ineligible  for 
election  to  the  committee  because  th&y  are  employees.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  societies  should  amend  their  rules  in  this  respect  if  the 
rules  prevent  employees  being  elected  to  the  management  or  educational 
committee,  and  that  the  Model  Rules  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Union 
should  also  be  amended  in  this  respect.  There  are  cases  where  employeos 
sit  upon  management  and  education  committees  in  virtue  of  their  member- 
ship of  the  society,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

Whilst  thus  desirous  of  giving  to  employeeL  their  full  rights  as  members 
of  their  societies,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  work  of  manage- 
ment committees  does  not  affect  employees,  as  si^ch,  and  that  provision 
for  the  employees  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions  of 
their  employment  can  be  provided  by  some  form  of  workshop  committee 
or  joint  council  representative  of  the  management  committee  and  employees, 
the  appointment  of  which  we  recommend.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  formation  of  such  workshop  committees  or  joint  councils  would  meet 
the  vital  needs  of  the  employees,  and  probably  render  unnecessary  any 
special  representation  on  the  management  committee.  The  subject  of 
workshop  committees  is  further  discussed  in  a  later  part  of  our  report  dealing 
with  welfare  work. 

Labour  matters,  especially  in  large  societies,  have  now  assumed  such 
a  magnitude  and  complexity,  so  many  unions  have  to  be  negotiated  with, 
the  scales  of  wages  are  so  complex  and  their  influence  upon  the  operations 
of  the   society   so  far-reaching   in   effoct,   that    managers  and   management 
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committees  are  finding  thair  time  bo  much  engrossed  with  these  matters 
that  other  aspects  ol  administration  and  the  development  of  their  societies 
are  suffering. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  large  societies  singly,  or  smaller  societies  jointly, 
should  appoint  an  employment  manager  or  labour  adviser,  whose  fund  ion 
it  would  be  to  assist  the  manager  and  committee  in  engaging  staff,  keeping 
in  touch  with  changes  in  the  labour  world,  negotiating  with  the  staff  and 
trade-union  officials  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  and  advising  the  manager 
and  committee  in  any  difficulties  and  disputes  that  may  arise,  and  also 
advising  them  on  such  matters  as  workshop  conditions  and  welfare  work. 
These  employment  managers  would  naturally  work  in  close  co -operation 
with  the  labour  department  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  which  should  be 
of  great  assistance  to  them  in  their  work. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  section  of  our  report  we  made  reference  to 
the  avoiding  of  disputes  in  the  co-operative  movement  and  the  fixing  of 
approved  district  scales  of  wages.  ]t  remains  for  us  ,o  describe  and  discuss 
the  official  machinery  for  dealing  with  these  matters.  District  Hours  and 
Wages  Boards  have  now  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  sixty -two  districts 
into  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  by  the  Co-operative  Union  for 
its  general  purposes  of  administration.  In  some  districts,  where  there  is 
no  Hours  and  Wages  Board,  other  machinery  exists  which  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  These  Hours  and  Wages  Boards  are  composed 
of  representatives  of  management  committees  of  societies  along  with,  as 
a  rule,  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Union's  district 
association  or  sectional  board.  They  were  brought  into  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  uniform  standards  of  wages  and  hours  m  each  district, 
though  different  standards  for  groups  of  societies  with  varying  local  con- 
ditions, p.y.,  town  societies  and  country  societies,  within  the  district  are 
recognised.  Suggested  rules  and  constitution  for  Hours  and  Wages  Beards 
wero  L'iven  in  the  report  of  the  Swansea  Congress  (pp.  237-8-9),  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.     In  these  rules  it  is  stated  that  : — 

"  The  objocts  of  the  Board  shall  be,  by  conciliatory  means,  to  use 
its  influence  to  avert  stoppages,  prevent  disputes,  to  put  an  end  to  any 
stoppage  or  dispute  that  may  arise,  or  to  settle  any  difference  arising 
in  aii\  society  as  to  the  rates  (other  than  Congress  rates  and  those 
governed  by  Trades  Boards  Acts  or  other  Acts  of  Parliament),  regula- 
tions, customs,  and  conditions  of  employment  prevailing,  or  to  prevail, 
in  any  society,  which  may  bo  submitted  to  the  Board  either  by  societies 
or  employees'  organisations  concerned  in  the  district." 
The  formation  of  the  Hours  and  Wages  Boards  checked  whai  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  evil  in  the  selection  In  anions  of  individual  societies  for 
attack  in  regard  to  and  hours;    hni    it  did  not  prevent   the  select  u  " 

for  attack  of  societies  in  different  districts,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
'  •  form  a  sectional  organisation  which  links  together  the  various  Hours 
and  Wages  Hoards  in  tl  e  section,  and  secures  greater  uniformity  of  action 
throughout   the  section.     This  sectional  organisation  is  usually  a  federation 
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of  Hours  and  Wages  Boards,  formed  of  representatives  of  the  district  Hours 
and  Wages  Boards,  but  the  constitution  of  the  sectional  organisation  is 
not  quite  the  same  in  all  sections. 

Any  request  made  to  a  society  by  a  trade  union  for  an  alteration  of 
wages  or  hours  is  first  referred  to  the  Hours  and  Wages  Board,  which  takes 
up  the  matter  with  the  trade  union  or  unions  concerned.  If  a  decision  is 
not  reached,  the  matter  is  next  carried  to  («)  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade- 
unionists  and  Co-operators  if  the  matter  affects  members  of  a  craft  union, 
or  (b)  the  Conciliation  Board  for  the  district  if  it  affects  members  of  the 
A.U.C.E.,  and  if  agreement  is  not  reached  through  the  mediatory  efforts 
of  the  District  Conciliation  Board,  the  matter  is  carried  to  the  National 
Conciliation  Board.  After  the  Hours  and  Wages  Boards  have  dealt 
unsuccessfully  with  an  application  for  an  alteration  of  conditions,  there 
is  thus  one  form  of  machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes  with  employees 
who  are  members  of  craft  unions  (viz.,  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade- 
unionists  and  Co -operators),  and  another  form  of  machinery  for  dealing 
with  disputes  arising  with  members  of  the  A.U.C.E.  (viz.,  the  District  and 
National  Conciliation  Boards).  Arbitrators  are  sometimes  called  in  for 
the  final  determination  of  a  dispute,  but  as  the  more  important  cases  coming 
before  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade-unionists  and  Co-operators  and  the 
National  and  District  Conciliation  Boards  respectively,  are  reviewed  every 
year  in  the  annual  report  to  Congress,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
various  disputes  are  there  described,  no  farther  description  of  these  methods 
is  called  for  here. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Trade-unionists  and  Co-operators  (according 
to  Congress  reports),  was  set  up  many  years  ago,  and  for  several  years  did 
not  meet.  It  was  reconstituted  in  1893,  and  consists  of  four  representatives 
appointed  by  the  Co-operative  Union  and  four  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  It  meets 
as  required,  which,  during  recent  years  has  been  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
and  has  rendered  very  useful  service  in  tho  settlement  of  disputes  between 
co-operative  societies  and  employees  who  are  members  of  craft  unions. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  United  Advisory  Council  of  Trade-unionists 
and  Co-operators,  which  was  established  as  a  result  of  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  19J  6,  and  the  Swansea  Co-operative  Congress 
of  191 7.  This  advisory  council  was  established  not  for  settling  trade  disputes, 
but  for  strengthening  the  bonds  between  the  trade  union  and  co-operative 
movements,  and  facilitating  united  action  in  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  Conciliation  Boards  were  established  in  19.16,  as  the  outcome  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Union 
of  Co-operative  Employees.  The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
constitution  and  work  of  the  boards  are  given  in  full  in  the  report  of  the 
T^ancaster  Congress  (pp.   148-150),  and  provide,  inter  alia,  as  follows  • — ■ 

Initial  Negotiations   and   Work. 
(1)  Matters  of   wages,   hours,   and  general   conditions  of   employ- 
ment, other  than  legal  matters  and  claims  under  tho  law  of  the  land, 
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shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Union  representatives 
of  the  employees  and  the  Board,  or  Beards,  of  the  co-operative  society 
or  societies  concerned. 

Reference   to   Conciliation. 

(2)  Failing   settlement   by  above-mentioned   methods.,   matters   in 

dispute  shall,  if  botli  sides  are  agreed,  be  referred  to  Conciliation  Boards, 

and,   if   necessary,   to   arbitration   as  herein   provided.     If   so   referred 

the  terms  of  reference  shall  be  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 

disputant  sides,  and  shall  set  out  clearly  the  points  upon  which  the 

disputants  have   been  unable  to   agree,   and  which   it   is  desired   the 

Conciliation    Boards   shall    consider.     There    shall   also    be    included    a 

clause  providing  that  both  parties  to  the  dispute  are  willing  to  abide 

by  the  decision  of  the  District  or  Xational  Conciliation  Board,  as  the 

i  ose  may  be,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  national  independent  chairman 

should  the  Conciliation  Boards  fail  to  come  to  a  settlement. 

A  fairly  large  number  of  cases  have  been  submitted  to  both  the  District 

and  National  Conciliation  Boards.      It  is  too  early  yet  to  pass  a  final  judgment 

upon  the  work  of  the  boards,  but  we  are  convinced  by  the  results  of  the  work 

already  undertaken,  that  the  boards  have  filled,  and  are  filling,  a  very  useful 

place  in  the  movement, and  the  machinery  for  avoiding  and  settling  differences 

between  co-operative  societies  and  their  employees  was  never  as  satisfactory 

as  it  is  to-day.     The  experience  of  tho  period  since  the  Hours  and  Wages 

Boards  and  the  Conciliation  Boards  were  established,  provides  justification 

for  the  hope  that  disputes  in  the  future  will  be  to  a  greater  extent  avoided 

and  that  any  that  arise  will  be  more  amicably  adjusted  than  in  the  past. 

For  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  disputes  during  the  later  period 

of  the  war,  Government  prohibition  of  strikes  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  ; 

but  for  the  general  improvement  in  the  organisation  and  working  of  the 

machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  various 

sectional  secretaries  and  the  Labour  Adviser  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  whose 

services  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  societies,  Hours  and  Wages  Boards, 

Sectional    Boards,    and    Conciliation    Boards.      The    Labour    Adviser    was 

appointed  by  the  United  Board  at  the  Swansea  Congress  in  1917,  but  owing 

to   war-time  conditions  he  did  not   commence  duties  until  the   Liverpool 

Congress  in  1918.     Since  his  appointment  he  has  been  busy  assisting  various 

co-operative  organisations  in  labour  matters,  and   in  organising  a  labour 

department,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  movement, 

and  as  helpful  as  the  legal  department  of  the  Union.     When  tho  organisation 

of  a  labour  department  find  1  ho  appointment  of  ;>    Labour  Adviser  were 

decided  upon,  tho  following  duties  wore  visualised  :■ — 

"The  establishment  of  a  labour  department  specialising  on  labour 

matters. ' ' 

"Advising  co-operative  societies  on  labour  matters,  and  aesi.stirg 
them  to  avoid  or  settle  disputes,  and  act  on  their  behalf  or  with  them 
in  cases  submitted  for  arbitration  or  conciliation." 
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"Acting  in  a  .secretarial  or  other  assigned  capacity  in  the  work 
of  the  Hours  and  Wages  Boards,  and  the  Conciliation  Boards,  which 
have  recently  been  set  up  in  the  co-operative  movement.  The  Adviser 
may  similarly  be  required  to  act  upon,  or  with,  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Trade-unionists  and  Co-operator^." 

"Advising  societies  in  regard  to  shop  and  working  conditions." 

"Advising  the  movement  in  regard  to  methods  of  solving 
labour  problems." 

"The  department  would,  by  reason  of  its  expert  knowledge,  be 
prepared  to  advise  societies  on  labour  matters,  and  assist  them  in  cases 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  as  well  as  give  them  expert  advice  in 
case  of  trade  disputes.  It  would  be  the  section  of  the  Union's 
organisation  dealing  with  arbitration  and  conciliation  beards  and 
hours  and  wages  boards." 

"This  department  would  also  bo  charged  with  the  duty  of 
stimulating  opinion  in  the  movement  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  good  conditions  of  employment.  It  would  keep  in  touch  with  what 
the  best  employers  were  doing  in  the  way  of  welfare  work,  and  would 
advise  societies  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  would  also  advise  the 
movement  in  regard  to  methods  of  solving  labour  problems,  such  as 
unemployment,  reduction  of  hours,  &c." 

So  far,  the  department  has  done  very  little  beyond  assisting  societies 
in  their  disputes  ;  and  we  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  develop 
the  other  activities  of  the  department  which  were  visualised  when  ■■he 
establishment  of  the  department  was  decided  upon. 

The  subject  of  welfare  work  is  considered  in  the  next  part  of  our  report. 

WELFARE   WORK. 

The  term  "  Welfare  Work  "  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  describes 
a  variety  of  activities  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  increasing 
the  amenities  of  workshop  and  factory  life,  and  for  treating  the  worker  as  a 
human  being  as  well  as,  or  rather  than,  an  instrument  of  wealth  production. 
These  activities  cover  provision  of  canteens,  rest  rooms  and  baths,  attention 
to  lighting,  heating  and  seating  arrangements,  and  the  establishment  of 
gymnasia,  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  education  and  other  services ;  and  in 
some  cases  they  merge  in  the  establishment  of  workshop  committees  on  the 
one  hand,  and  some  scheme  of  scientific  management  with  its  scientifically - 
arranged  hours  of  labour,  rest  periods,  and  holidays  on  the  other. 

An  increasing  number  of  firms  were  undertaking  welfare  work  before  the 
war,  but  the  growth  of  welfare  work  increased  rapidly  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  when  the  Government  itself  introduced  schemes  of  welfare  work, 
particularly  for  women  and  girls,  in  works  which  it  controlled  or  established. 
The  Government  has  also  published  much  literature  upon  the  subject  during 
the  war,  and  the  various  reports  contain  much  information  which  has 
great  suggestive  value.  Many  private  firms  have  also  been  encouraged  to 
institute  or  extend  their  schemes  of  welfare  work,  and  there  are  now  so  many 
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welfare  supervisors  that  organisations  of  welfare  workers  have  been  established. 
It  would  probably  not  be  an  over-statement  to  say  that  at  least  one  hundred 
finite  have  definite  schemes  of  welfare  work  in  operation.  These  firms  are 
representative  of  a  large  number  of  industries  -distributive  (('-g-,  some  of  the 
Large  London  departmental  store  firms)  engineering,  textile,  food  preparation, 
and  various  productive  industries. 

In  this  work,  the  co-operative  movement,  has  lagged  behind  the  best  firms 
in  private  industry.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  undertakes  a  little 
welfare  work,  the  Crumpeall  works  being  for  a  long  time  something  of  an 
example  to  other  firms,  and  more  definitely-organised  welfare  work  is  under- 
taken at  Irlam,  whilst  dining-rooms  for  the  workers  are  proxided  at  many 
other  factories  and  establishments  of  the  Wholesale  Societies.  Some  of  the 
partnership  societies  also  make  provision  for  their  employees  on  the  lines 
of  welfare  work,  and  the  employees  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  organisation 
and  control  of  the  welfare  scheme.  The  Anchor  Boot  Society  (Leicester)  has 
provided  rest  rooms  and  refreshment  rooms,  which  are  considered  by  some  to 
be  the  best  in  the  town.  It  nevertheless  remains  true  that,  as  a  whole,  the  co- 
operative movement  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  best  private'firms  in  that 
type  of  provision  for  its  employees  which  is  known  as  welfare  work,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  movement  should  rise  to  its  responsibilities 
in  this  matter  and  exercise  as  much,  or  more,  care  for  its  workers  as  the  best 
private  employers  do. 

We  are  aware  that  some  opposition  has  been  shown  towards  welfare  work 
by  both  organised  and  unorganised  workers.  This  opposition  probably  pro- 
ceeds in  part  from  an  innate  conservatism  and  opposition  to  all  change,  but, 
principally,  from  the  fact  that  welfare  work  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
organised  from  above  and  is  suspect.  In  most  cases  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  the  welfare  supervisor  has  been  appointed  by,  and  paid  by,  the 
employer,  and  the  welfare  supervisor  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  agent  of  the 
employer,  so  that  he,  or  she.  lias  been  suspected  of  working  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  employer.  Any  changes  suggested,  even  if  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers,  have  therefore  been  looked  at  askance  by  the  workers, 
who  have  suspected  that  the  employer's  interest  and  convenience  rather  than 
those  of  the  workers  were  being  promoted. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  grounds  for  this  suspicion  exist,  and  it  is  our  further 
opinion  that  any  scheme  of  welfare  work  should  be  controlled  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  by  the  workers  themselves,  and  that  they  should  appoint  the 
welfare  supen  isor,  the  employer  paying  the  whole  or  part  of  the  welfare 
supervisor's  salary. 

In  some  establishments  the  welfare  supervisor  is  partly,  or  wholly, 
responsible  for  the  engagement  of  any  women  or  young  persons  taken  into 
employment;  and  this  procedure  has  some  advantages  in  that  the  welfare 
supervisor  of  the  right  kind  is  something  of  a  psychologist  and  able  to  advis- 
wisely  upon  the  suitability  of  the  persons  engaged.  The  early  contact  of  the 
welfare  supervisor  and  the  employee  also  facilitates  the  development  of  those 
personal  relationships  which  must  subsist   in  any  scheme  of  welfare  worthy  of 
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the  name.  We  consider  that  where  a  large  number  of  young  people  or  women 
are  employed  it  is  advisable  that  the  officials  of  the  welfare  department  should 
be  at  least  associated  with  the  management  in  the  selection  of  new  employees. 

We  consider  that  in  every  welfare  scheme,  liberal  provision  should  be 
made  for  education.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  co-operative  movement  should 
consider  more  than  the  comfort  of  the  employees  of  the  movement.  We  con- 
sider that  it  stands  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  towards  the  younger  employees 
in  particular,  and  should  provide  them  with  both  workshop  and  technical- 
school  opportunities  for  becoming  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  various  occupations 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Their  welfare  is  being  neglected  if  they  are  not 
provided  with  adequate  opportunities  for  mastering  their  trade,  and  in  this 
respect  the  new  Education  Act  offers  facilities  of  which  co-operative  societies 
should  avail  themselves.  But  co-operative  societies  have  an  even  bigger 
educational  responsibility  than  this  towards  their  employees.  Education 
should,  be  employed  to  increase  the  fulness  of  life,  and  not  merely  to  increase 
the  fitness  for  earning  a  living ;  and  education  in  cultural  subjects  should  have 
a  place  in  every  welfare  scheme.  Some  employers  already  organise  works 
schools,  but  4here  is  a  belief  that  much  of  this  work  will  be  transferred  to 
public  authorities  under  the  new  Education  Act,  the  firms  confining  their 
educational  activities  to  the  satisfying  of  those  educational  needs  which  are 
peculiar  to  their  works  or  industries  and  are  not  provided  for  in  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  of  the  local  education  authoritjr. 

Education  in  connection  with  welfare  schemes  should  be  voluntary  in 
character,  and  we  have  had  evidence  placed  before  us  of  the  somewhat  remark- 
able success  achieved  on  voluntary  lines  by  one  or  two  private  firms.  One  firm 
has  adopted  what  is  described  as  the  "Opportunity  Plan."  The  firm 
employs  a  director  of  education,  who,  besides  participating  in  the  engagement 
of  new  employees,  acts  as  consultant  to  any  employee  desiring  advice  in  regard 
to  education.  The  firm  arranges  lectures  by  experts  for  its  more  important 
officials,  but  has  no  system  of  compulsory  education  for  its  employees  and  does 
not  organise  classes.  Any  employee  desiring  to  study  any  subject  consults  the 
director  of  education,  and  hie  advises  the  inquirer ;  and  the  firm,  on  his 
recommendation,  makes  grants  of  books,  or  money  for  fees,  to  those  who  desire 
to  begin,  or  continue,  a  course  of  study.  In  one  case,  this  assistance  amounts 
to  railway  fares,  fees,  and  other  expenses  paid  to  a  student  taking  a  degree 
course. 

We  consider  there  is  now  sufficient  experience  and  information  available 
regarding  welfare  work  to  justify  the  movement  in  organising  welfare  schemes 
extensively  in  the  wholesale  societies,  retail  societies,  and  the  co-partnership 
societies,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Co-operative  Union,  through  its 
Education  and  Labour  Departments,  should  approach  societies  with  a  view  to 
their  taking  action,  and  that  the  Union,  for  the  information  of  the  movement, 
should  publish  a  booklet  showing  what  other  employers  are  doing.  The  need 
for  a  welfare  scheme  is  greatest  in  large  societies,  and  we  suggest  that  the 
Co-operative  Union,  in  taking  action  in  this  matter,  should  call  into  separate 
conferences — 
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(a)  Those  societies  which  have  over  20,000  members; 

(b)  Those  societies  which  have  between  10,000  and  20,000  members  ; 

(c)  Those  societies  which  have  between  5,000  and  10,000  members; 
[(f)  Those  societies  which  have  less  than  5,000  members  ; 

(e)  The  Wholesale  Societies; 

(/)  The   Co-partnership  Societies. 

We  learn  that  many  employers  are  organising  scout  troops  and  juvenile 
athletic  and  social  clubs  in  connection  with  their  woi'ks,  and  whilst  we  consider 
this  care  for  the  physical  and  social  welfare  of  their  junior  employees  by 
employers  is  better  than  the  old  attitude  of  no  responsibility,  we  can  but 
regret  that  the  young  people  should  be  thus  brought  up  under  patronage,  often 
in  an  atmosphere  of  capitalism,  which  we  consider  inimical  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  we  regret  that  co-operative 
societies  do  not  do  more  to  provide  similar  opportunities  in  a  better 
atmosphere,  and  we  consider  they  should  do  so,  preferably  by  linking  up  the 
works-clubs  with  clubs  for  the  young  people  of  the  society  generally,  so  that 
the  predominant  note  will  be  the  young  person  as  a  potential  citizen  rather 
than  as  a  wage-earner.  The  new  Education  Act  provides  opportunities  where- 
by this  result  may  be  achieved. 

On  the  question  of  workshop  committees,  joint  councils,  and  scientific 
management,  which  are  often  linked  up  with  welfare  work,  we  express  our 
opinion  in  favour  of  them.  In  regard  to  workshop  committees,  we  think 
these  should  be  formed  at  every  works  and  depot  of  the  Wholesale  Societies, 
and  in  connection  with  the  larger  retail  societies ;  and  we  recommend  that  the 
Co-operative  Union,  through  its  Labour  Department,  should  prepare  a  model 
scheme  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  type  of  society.  The  workshop  committees 
in  societies  might  then  become  the  welfare  committee  of  the  society  or  factory. 

We  expressed  ourselves  in  our  interim  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress 
as  being  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the  best  features  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. Rightly  applied,  it  means  the  utilisation  of  the  best  machinery  and 
the  best  metluxls  for  accomplishing  the  job  to  be  done,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  hours  and  duties  as  will  prevent  undue  fatigue  of  those  engaged  upon 
the  work.      If  the  workers  are  given  a  share  in  arranging  any   scheme  of 

utific  management,  we  think  both  they  and  the  movement  have  much  to 
gain  from  a  sane  application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  management. 

In  summarising  this  section  of  our  report,  we  therefore  recommend — 

1.  That  the  movement  should  rise  to  its  responsibilities  in  organising 

schemes  of  welfare  work  for  co-operative  employees. 

2.  That  the  schemes  of  welfare  work  be  controlled  entirely,  or  almost 

entirely,  by  the  workers  themselves. 

3.  That    provision    for    educational    activities    should    be    made   in    all 

welfare  schemes. 

4.  That  the  Co-operative  Union  should  take  steps  to  secure  the  establish- 

ment of  welfare  schemes  in  co-operative  societies  of  all  types  that 
arc  members  of  the  Union,  preparing  for  the  information  of  the 
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movement  a  booklet  upon  welfare  work,  and  organising  conferences 
upon  the  subject. 

5.  That    workshop    committees    and    joint   councils    of    employees    and 

management  committees  be  set  up  by  all  co-operative  societies,  and 
that  the  Co-operative  Union  prepare  model  schemes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  types  of  societies. 

6.  That  societies  adopt  the  best  features  of  scientific  management  and 

admit  the  workers  affected  by  any  application  of  scientific  manage- 
ment to  a  share  in  the  control  of  any  scheme  adopted. 


SUMMARY   OF   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to,  and  centring  discussion  upon, 
vital  parts  of  the  report,  we  present  our  principal  recommendations  in 
summarised  form  : — 

Section  I. 

WHOLESALE     CO-OPERATION. 

1.  Thai  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies 
undertake  a  joint  campaign  for  increasing  the  capital  of  the  movement. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

2.  That  members  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  increase  their 
shareholding  up  to  the  maximum  permitted  by  rule,  and  increase  their  own 
capital  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  additional  loan  capital  for  the  Wholesale 
Society ;  and  that  the  rules  of  the  society  be  altered  to  provide  for  the  raising, 
at  once,  of  the  shareholding  of  the  society-members  to  £2  for  each  of  their 
members,  and  to  £2.  10s.  per  member  in  five  years'  time. 

3.  That  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  increase  its  rate  of  interest 
upon  loan  capital  to  5  per  cent,  or  such  other  percentage  as  will  enable  the 
retail  societies  to  deposit  with  it  their  surplus  capital  without  loss. 

4.  That,  pending  the  formation  of  a  special  banking  society,  as  recom- 
mended to  the  Liverpool  Congress — 

(a)  The   banking   business   of   the    Co-operative   Wholesale    Society    be 

developed  and  societies  not  banking  with  the  Wholesale  Society 
urged  to  do  so ; 

(b)  The  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  be  recognised  as  an  agent 

of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  bank,  and  productive 
societies  not  banking  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's 
bank  urged  to  do  so;    and 

(c)  Steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  banking  business  of  agricultural   co- 

operative societies,  co-operative  housing  societies,  trade  unions, 
friendly  societies,  and  individuals  ;  and  that  current  accounts  be 
opened  on  a  large  scale  and  branches  of  the  bank  established  to 
assist  these  developments. 
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5.  That  the  capital  resources  of  the  movement  be  increased  by  the 
development  of  insurance  under  co-operative  auspices. 

6.  That  the  present  restrictions  affecting  the  acceptance  of  deposits  by 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  from  individual  co-operators  be  withdrawn 
and  the  society  accept  loan  capital  from  individual  co-operators  who  have  £20 
invested  with  their  own  society,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  individual 
co-operators  to  deposit  or  withdraw  this  loan  capital  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  society. 

7.  That  support  be  given  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  scheme 
of  development  bonds,  but  that  these  bonds  be  issued  also  in  denominations 
of  £10.  and  that,  in  future  issues,  arrangements  be  made  for  the  taking  up  of 
these  bonds  by  the  payment  of  monthly  instalments. 

Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

8.  That  retail  societies  in  Scotland  increase  their  capital  and  divert  a 
larger  proportion  of  it  to  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

9.  That  the  share  capital  required  from  societies  lie  increased  from  20s. 
for  each  of  their  own  members  to  30s.  per  member,  and  ultimately  to  40s.  per 
member. 

10.  That  some  of  the  present  loan  capital  of  the  society  be  converted  into 
share  capital,  and  that  a  higher  proportion  of  share  capital  be  maintained  in 
the  total  capital  of  the  society. 

11.  That  the  business  of  cooperative  banking  be  developed  in  Scotland, 
preferably  by  a  special  banking  society,  and  that  the  banking  business 
of  co-operative  societies  of  all  types,  trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  and 
similar  institutions,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  be  undertaken  and  fostered  by 
the  co-operative  bank. 

12.  That  insurance  be  developed  as  a  means  of  providing  additional 
capital. 

13.  That  societies  and  individual  co-operators'  contributions  of  loan 
capital   be   accepted   by  adopting  a  scheme   similar1  to   that  adopted   by   the 

1    i   iperative  Wholesale  Society  in  regard  to  development  bonds,  or  some  other' 
scheme  which  may  be  thought  better  suited  to  Scottish  conditions. 

Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 

14.  That  the  efforts  of  the  directors  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  to  secure  additional  capital  be  commended  and  continued  ;  and  that 
the  minimum  of  Is.  per  share  required  from  societies  be  at  once  increased  to 
2s.  6d.,  and  in  five  years  to  5s.  per  -hare 

15.  That  the  directors  of  the   Irish   Agricultural   Wholesale  Society  con 
■ider  the  desirability  of  providing  additional  capital   for  the  federation  by 
making  an  annual  levy  upon  the  societies  which  are  members  of  the  federation, 
this  lew  being  at  the  rate  (if  3d..  6d..  or  Is.  per  member  of  the  societies  which 
are  members  of  the  federal  ion. 

16.  Thai  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  securing  additional  capital  from 
individuals  and  societies  be  prepared  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  and   an  appeal    issued,  but  with  the   ideal   that   the  bulk  of  the  total 
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capital  of  the  federation  shall  be  ultimately  provided  by  the  society-members 
of  the  federation. 

17.  That  banking  under  co-operative  auspices  be  developed  in  Ireland 
(a)  by  means  of  small-savings  banks,  as  in  England  and  Scotland;  (b)  by  the 
development  of  the  banking  business  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  with  branches  for  current  accounts  and  deposit  business ;  and  (c)  by 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  special  society  for  banking  purposes  on  the 
lines  recommended  for  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland. 

English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Wholesale  Societies. 

18.  That  efforts  be  made  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  Wholesale  Societies 
on  the  lines  recommended  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Section  II. 
CENTRALISATION    AND    SPECIALISATION. 

19.  That,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater  efficiency  and  harmony,  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  inquiry  be  set  up  to  consider  the  most  appropriate 
spheres  of  operations  for — 

(a)  Retail  distributive  societies ; 

(b)  District  federations  of  retail  distributive  societies; 

(c)  Special  productive  societies ; 

(d)  National  wholesale  societies ; 

(e)  Joint  committees  or  federations  of  the  national  wholesale  societies. 

20.  That,  in  view  of  the  growing  extent  and  complexity  of  the  activities 
of  the  Wholesale  Societies,  the  societies  consider  the  desirability  of  altering 
their  organisation  and  administration  tor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  maximum 
efficiency. 

Section  III. 

CO-OPERATIVE   PRODUCTION. 

y      21.  That,  in  compiling  co-operative  statistics,  "  services  "  be  separately 
classified  and  not  grouped  with  other  activities  as  "  production." 

22.  That  the  Wholesale  Societies  make  an  inquiry  into  the  movement's 
annual  requirements  of  various  classes  of  machinery  and  implements,  with  a 
view  to  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  such  of  them  as  appears 
possible  and  desirable. 

23.  That  the  Co-operative  Union  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  conjunction 
with  the  appropriate  organisations  within  the  movement,  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  Co-operative  Inventions  Department  adequately  financed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  movement  to  establish  its  own  patents  in 
order  to  assist  the  development  of  machine  manufacturing  and  the  promotion 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  manufacture  within  the  movement. 

24.  That  the  Co-operative  Union  undertake  a  census  of  the  productive 
activities  of  retail  distributive  societies,  and  afterwards  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  stimulate  each  society  to  undertake  every  form  of  productive  activity 
possible  to  it, 
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25.  That  the  Wholesale  Societies  appoint  Survey  Committees  to  consider 
ble  developments  of  both  their  productive  and  distributive  activities. 

26.  That  retail  societies,  individually  and  in  district  federations,  consider 
t!e>  possibility  of  establishing  the  productive  and  service  departments 
enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  report  where  they  have  not  yet  established 
them. 

27.  That,   pending  the  preparation  of  a   complete  scheme  for  preventing 
petition,    the    Wholesale    Societies    and     the    Co-partnership    Productive 

-     ieties  arrange  a  system  of  excha  shares  in  order  to  bring  the  societies 

into  closer  relationship,  to  secure  greater  identity  of  interests,  and  to  pave 
ihe  way  for  the  creation  of  a  more  favourable  atmosphere  in  which  outstanding 
difficulties  can  be  discussed  and  overlapping  prevented. 

28.  That,  in  accordance  with  Recommendation  No.  19,  the  Central  Board 
of  the  Co-operative  Union  be  instructed  to  establish  a  committee  of  inquiry, 

listing  of  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  societies  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, along  with  representatives  of  the  Central  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
ddering   (1)    the   industries   which   should    be    undertaken   by   the   various 
pes  of  societies  ;    (2)  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  co-ordinating  the  activities 
of   the   various   types   of   societies   engaged    in   production;    and    (3)   a  draft 
scheme  of   constitution  and   duties   for   a    permanent  joint  council  which   we 
inmend  should  be  established  for  the  purpose'  of  maintaining  co-ordination 
and  harmonising  relationships  between  the  various  productive  agencies  of  the 
ement. 

29.  That,  as  sleps  towards  securing  an  extended  co-operative  control  over 
raw  materials  and  sources  of  supply,  Congress  declares  itself  in  favour  of — 

1.  An    extension    of    retail    trade    by    securing   more   members    and    an 

increase  of  the  trade  per  member: 

2.  An  increase  of  co-operative  production  by  undertaking  the  extraction, 

growth,  or  manufacture  of  all  goods  sold  by  retail  societies  am! 
of  the'  materials  used  in  existing  factories  and  workshops: 

3.  Greater  enterprise  in  co-operative  production; 

4.  An  extension  of  co-operative  activity   to  extractive   industries  such 

mining,    and    to    other    primary    industries    such    as    cotton 
i  ring  and   wool-raising  : 

5.  The  nationalisation  of  the  land,  mines,  and  transport;   and  the  exten 

sion  of  co-operative  ownership  of  land   and   mines   [lending   their 
nationalisation  ; 

6.  A   considerable  increase  of  co-operative  control  in  nil   possible  ways. 

as  suggested  in  this  report  for  the  Wholesale  Societies  and  in  the 
Interim  "Report  to  the  Liverpool  < '■  for  the  Retail  Societies. 

■     [V. 
A.GRICULTU  R  E. 

30.  That  the  Co-operative  Qni<  n  establish  an  agricultural  section  with  tin 

allotment  societies  sub-section  and  secure  the  affiliation  of  allotment  societies 
to  the  Union  for  organisation  and   propaganda   purposes,  and   to  the  appro 
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priate  Wholesale  Society  for  trading  purposes;  and  admit  agricultural 
societies  in  England  to  this  agricultural  section  which  should  foster  the  growth 
of  allotment  and  small-holders'  societies. 

31.  That  the  English  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies 
encourage  the  membership  of  agricultural  societies  and  constitute  them  as  a 
special  section  of  their  society. 

32.  That  retail  distributive  societies  singly,  or  in  local  federation,  under- 
take a  judicious  development  of  their  agricultural  activities. 

33.  That  the  Wholesale  Societies,  either  singly  or  jointly,  as  may  be 
desirable,  continue  their  present  policy  of  purchasing  land  overseas  and 
organising  agricultural  production. 

34.  That  the  Wholesale  Societies  continue  the  development  of  their 
activities  in  agriculture  at  home,  and  that,  simultaneously  with  this  develop- 
ment, an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  the  agricultural  societies  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  industrial  co-operative  movement  as  suggested  in 
Recommendation  36 

35.  That  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  make  an  experiment  in 
trying  to  blend  the  ideas  underlying  consumers'  co-operation  and  the  special 
agricultural  societies  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  body  of  the  report,  designed 
to  secure  fair  prices  for  the  consumer  and  producer,  adequate  supplies  for  the 
consumer,  a  steady  and  assured  market  for  the  farmer,  and  good  conditions 
for  the  workers  engaged  on  the  farm. 

36.  That  a  joint  standing  committee  representative  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  movements  be  established  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  two  movements  into  closer  working  relationship  and  avoiding 
overlapping. 

37.  That  to  these  joint  councils  there  should  be  committed  the  task  of 
formulating  a  scheme  for  developing  a  trade  between  the  two  movements  and 
fixing  a  price  basis. 

38.  That  standardisation  of  agricultural  produce  be  perfected  and  un- 
necessary intermediate  handlings  and  commissions  avoided  as  means  of 
assisting  the  closer  co-operation  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  movements. 

39.  That  in  those  districts  where  there  is  no  farmers'  society,  or  where 
conditions  are  not  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  one,  retail  societies  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  agricultural  department  on  the 
lines  of  the  successful  agricultural  department  organised  by  the  Lisburn 
Society. 

40.  That  retail  societies  encourage  the  cultivation  of  allotments  and  pro- 
vide for  their  organisation  and  trading  requirements  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Section   V. 
INTERNATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE   TRADE. 

41.  That  co-partnership  productive  societies  be  looked  upon  as  the  appro 
priate  co-operative  organisations  for  developing  the  production  of  goods  for 
sale  in  the  open  markets  of  foreign  countries. 
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42.  That    the    formation    of    an    rnternational    Co-operative    Wholesale 
iety  is  desirable,  and  the  necessary   steps  in  developing  international  trade 

under    co-operative    auspices    should    be    taken    in    order    to    lead    up   to    its 
establishment. 

43.  That  exchanges  be  established  in  those  countries  where  co-operation 
is  well  developed  in  order  that  buying  and  selling  representatives  of  co- 
operative organisations  may  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  each 
other,  and  to  arrange  for  the  pooling  of  orders  where  this  would  be 
advantageous. 

44.  That,  pending  the  formation  of  an  international  wholesale  society, 
joint  committees  be  established  by  wholesale  societies  having  a  common 
interest  in  purchasing  or  producing  goods  in  those  countries  where  there  is 
not  a  co-operative  society  sufficiently  developed  to  undertake  the  production 

it  and  sell  its  products  through  the  medium  of  the  exchanges  recommended 
above. 

45.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  development  of  an  import  and 
export  trade,  and  the  general  development  of  international  trade  under  co- 
operative auspices,  there  be  established  an  international  co-operative  bank 
which  might  be  a  federation  of  the  recognised  national  cooperative  banks 
and  temporarily  utilise  the  services  of  existing  co-operative  banks  in  various 
countries  as  its  agents. 

46.  That,  after  the  recommendations  in  this  section  of  the  report  have 
been  approved  by  Congress,  they  be  taken  up  by  the  Co-operative  "Union  and 
the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  with  a  view  to  practical  steps  being 
taken  by  the  parties  interested. 

47.  That  protective  and  preferential  tariffs  are  detrimental  to  inter- 
national co-operative  trading  and  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion, as  well  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  proposal  to  establish  a  League 
of  Nations,  which  we  consider  to  be  an  extension  of  co-operative  principles 
in  the  sphere  of  international  relations. 

Section   VI. 
B  A  N  KING. 

48.  That,  as  recommended  in  the  report  to  the  Liverpool  Congress  and 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  more  fully  in  the  report  to  the  Carlisle  Congress,  a 
Bpecial  national  co-operative  bank,  to  cater  for  all  co-operative  and  allied 
institutions  be  established  in  England,  that  the  present  Co-operative  Whole 
s;de   Society's   bank   be  merged   in   it,   and   that  the   Co-operative    Wholesale 

nay  have  a  large  share  in  the  ownership  ami  management  of  this  national 
co-operative  bank. 

49.  That  similar  national  co-operative  banks  be  established  in  Scotland 
and,  as  soon  as  opportune,  in  Ireland. 

50.  That  a  close  working  agreenu  nf  be  formed  between  the  three  national 
co-operative  banks,  and  that  one  co  operative  bank  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  formed  if,  and  when,  its  establishment  becomes  practicable. 
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51.  That,  pending  the  formation  of  the  special  banking  societies,  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  open  branches  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
co-operative  banking. 

Section  VII. 
INSURANCE. 

52.  That  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  increase  its  staff  of  agents 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past  as  a  means  of  developing  its  business  : 
that  agents  and  superintendents  be  appointed  in  every  town  of  reasonable  size  ; 
and  that  a  superintendent's  and  agency  office  be  opened  in  each  of  such  towns. 

53.  That  wider  and  stronger  appeals  for  loyalty  in  insurance  matters  be 
made  to  the  movement,  and  that  these  appeals  lay  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  keeping  co-operators'  money  within  the  movement. 

54.  That  the  collective  life  assurance  scheme  be  developed,  and  that 
alternative  schemes,  with  higher  and  lower  premiums  to  secure  different  scales 
of  benefit,  be  offered  to  societies. 

55.  That  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  offer  a  scheme  of  re-insurance 
to  those  societies  which  are  undertaking  their  own  scheme  of  collective  life 
assurance. 

56.  That  societies  organising  their  own  schemes  of  collective  life  assurance 
contribute  to  their  insurance  funds  on  the  same  basis  as  the  premiums  charged 
by  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society. 

57.  That  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society 
were  to  undertake  the  business  of  collective  life  assurance  without  making 
any  charge  for  working  expenses,  looking  upon  the  services  rendered  as  being 
for  the  benefit  of  the  movement  and  an  advertisement  for  the  society,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  rendering  almost  unnecessary  the  organisation  of  independent 
schemes  by  individual  societies. 

58.  That  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  arrange  a  scheme  of  life 
assurance  for  the  employees  of  co-operative  societies,  the  collective  premiums 
paid  by  societies  and  the  benefits  paid  to  the  representatives  of  deceased 
employees  being  proportionate  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  societies,  and  that 
co-operative  societies  take  advantage  of  this  scheme. 

59.  That  co-operative  societies  and  individual  co-operators  place  with  the 
Co-operative  Insurance  Society  all  the  insurance  business  they  possibly  can. 

60.  That  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  arrange  a  scheme  under 
which  societies  within  the  movement  could  underwrite  the  risks  now  under- 
written outside  the  movment. 

61.  That  wider  publicity  be  given  to  the  Health  Insurance  activities  of 
the  movement,  and  steps  taken  to  develop  this  phase  of  the  movement's 
insurance  activities. 

Section  VIII. 
AUDITING. 

62.  That  the  Co-operative  Union  extend  the  audit  service  now  undertaken 
by  members  of  its  staff,  by  organising  an  accounting  and  audit  department 
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and  arranging  for  public  auditors  on  the  staff  of  this  department  to  audit  the 
ounts  of  co-operative  societies,  and  that  negotiations  be  entered  into  with 
those  already  engaged  in  this  service  for  societies  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  transfer  of  their  business  on  lines  that  will  adequately  protect  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  societies  concerned. 

Section  IX. 
H  0  U  S I  N  G  . 

63.  That  special  co-operative  housing  societies,  on  the  lines  of  the  co- 
partnership tenant  societies,  provide  the  form  of  organisation  which  is  best 
suited  for  developing  housing  under  the  auspices  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, and  that  the  Co-operative  Union  take  steps  to  encourage  the  formation 

special  housing  societies  of  this  type  and  organise  such  societies  as  a  section 
of  the  ( nion. 

64.  That  it  is  desirable  to  support  — 

(1)  Housing   and    town-planning   by    local    authorities   assisted    by    the 

State ; 

(2)  The  supplementing  of  the  efforts  of  local  authorities  by  the  forma- 

tion of  special  co-operative  housing  societies;   and 
(3^  The  provision  of  houses  by  retail  distributive  societies  where  local 
conditions     necessitate     and     other     means     of     providing     the 
necessary  houses  are  not  available. 

65.  That,  in  order  to  prevent  exploitation  by  private  landowners  and 
house  builders,  the  Wholesale  Societies  when  purchasing  land  for  new  works 

i  purchase  land  in  a  suitable  location  sufficient  to  provide  houses  for  the 
number  of  persons  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  works,  and  that  after  a 
wholesale  society  has  purchased  the  land  for  housing  purposes  it  should 
take  the  initial  steps  in  developing  the  estate  on  garden  city  lines,  and,  as 
-  mm  as  opportune,  encourage  its  employees  to  form  a  co-operative  housing 
society  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  development  and  management  of  the 
e,  the  Wholesale  Society  leasing  the  land  to  the  tenants'  society. 

66.  That  co-operative  societies  take  the  initiative  in  their  respective 
districts  in  the  establishment  of  public  utility  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  Government's  scheme  of  assistance  to  public  utility 

•  ieties,  and    that   co-operative  societies   assist  in  promoting  the  success  of 
p  iblic  utility  societies. 

67.  That  Congress  declare  itself  of  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  final 
solution  of  the  housing  question  until  the  workers  receive  an  adequate  wage 
which  will  enable  them  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  the  houses  they  inhabit. 

Si  CM  [ON  X. 
EMPLOYMENT   AND   LABOUR    [INCLUDING    WELFARE   WORK) 

68.  Thai  an  extension  of  co-operative  employment  is  desirable  as  a  means 

of  securing  a  greater  co-operative  control  of  industry  and  over  conditions  of 
employment,  and  that   societies'  undertake  the  developments  outlined    in   this 
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fourth  report,  and  in  the  third  interim  report,  as  a  means  of  extending  co- 
operative employment. 

69.  That  the  importance  of  extending  co-operative  employment  be  brought 
home  to  co-operators  more  vividly  than  in  the  past  by  the  adoption  of  the 
methods  suggested  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

70.  That  the  staffing  of  shops  be  so  organised  that  whilst  the  hours  of 
labour  of  co-operative  employees  are  suitably  reduced  the  shopping  con- 
venience of  the  members  be  also  considered. 

71.  That  the  movement,  through  the  machinery  now  available,  fix,  from 
time  to  time,  a  national  minimum  wage  for  co-operative  employees  with  such 
additions  as  may  be  desirable  for  districts  where  the  cost  of  living  is  above 
the  minimum. 

72.  That  where  the  majority  of  societies  in  any  district  have  arranged  a 
minimum  or  other  scale  of  wages  in  conjunction  with  the  trade  union  or  trade 
unions  concerned,  efforts  be  made  by  the  Co-operative  Union  to  bring  the 
other  societies  into  line ;  and  in  cases  where  these  societies  in  a  minority 
refuse  to  fall  into  line  with  the  approved  decision  of  the  majority  the  Union's 
advisory  services  and  its  machinery  of  conciliation  be  withheld  if  any  dispute 

'arises  between  the  minority  societies  and  their  employees. 

73.  That  the  movement  give  a  lead  in  regard  to  labour  conditions,  and 
that  attempts  be  made  to  establish  a  better  understanding  between  co-operative 
societies  and  their  employees. 

74.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Recommendation  73,  and  in 
order  to  confine  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour  to  the  outside  world, 
the  Co-operative  Union,  on  behalf  of  such  of  its  members  as  agree  to  the 
proposal,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  all  the  trade  unions  concerned  on  the 
following  lines  : — 

(a)  The  contracting  societies  agree  to  pay  the  recognised  trade  union 
standard  of  wages  for  their  district,  plus  an  agreed  percentage, 
and  to  observe  a  shorter  working  week  than  the  trade-union 
standard  for  the  district. 

(//)  The  trade  unions  concerned  agree  not  to  strike  against  co-operative 
societies  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement  in  regard  to  hours 
and  wages  so  long  as  they  keep  ahead  on  the  lines  indicated,  the 
societies  granting  to  their  employees  any  increase  of  wages  or 
reduction  of  hours  secured  from  outside  employers,  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  thus  keeping  ahead  of  outside  employers. 

75.  That  women  be  paid  the  same  wage  as  men  when  they  are  doing  the 
same  work  (both  in  quantity  and  quality)  as  men. 

76.  That  it  is  desirable  that  further  experience  be  gained  of  admitting 
employees  as  such  to  representation  on  management  committees,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  a  few  societies  were  to  make  the  experiment. 

77.  That  employees  of  a  society  who  are  members  of  the  society  should 
not  be  debarred  because  they  are  employees  from  election  to  any  office  in  the 
society  for  which  other  members  are  eligible,  and  that  the  rules  of  societies 
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be   altered    where    they    prevent   employees    from    enjoying    full    membership 
rights. 

78.  That,  having  regard  to  the  complexity  of  labour  questions  affecting 
co-operative  societies,  large  societies  individually  and  smaller  societies  jointly, 
appoint  an  employment  manager  or  labour  adviser  to  assist  the  manager  and 
committee  in  engaging  staff,  keeping  in  touch  with  changes  in  the  labour 
world,  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  committee  with  the  staff  and  trade-union 
officials,  and  advising  the  manager  and  committee  in  any  disputes  that  may 
arise  as  well  as  on  matters  such  as  workshop  conditions  and  welfare  work. 

79.  That  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  develop  all  the  activities  outlined  when  the  organisation  i  f 
a  Labour  Department  of  the  Union  was  decided  upon  and  a  Labour  Adviser 
appointed. 

80.  That  the  movement  rise  to  its  responsibilities  in  organising  schemes 
of  welfare  work  for  co-operative  employees. 

81.  That  the  schemes  of  welfare  work  be  controlled  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  by  the  workers  themselves. 

82.  That  provision  for  educational  activities  be  made  in  all  welfare 
schemes. 

83.  That  the  Co-operative  Union  take  steps  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  welfare  schemes  in  co-operative  societies  of  all  types  that  are  members 
of  the  Union,  preparing  for  the  information  of  the  movement  a  booklet  upon 
welfare  work,  and  organising  conferences  upon  the  subject. 

84.  That  workshop  committees  and  joint  councils  of  employees  and 
management  committees  be  set  up  by  all  co-operative  societies,  and  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  prepare  model  schemes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 

types   of    BOGiel  i 

85.  That  societies  adopt  the  best  features  of  scientific  management  and 
admit  the  workers  affected  by  any  application  of  scientific  management  to  a 
share  in  the  control  of  any  scheme  adopted. 

86.  That  where  a  large  number  of  young  people  or  women  are  employed, 
the  officials  of  the  welfare  department  be  associated  with  the  management  in 
tin-  selection  of  new  employees. 

W   Millebchip,  Chairman,  \ 

Mrs.  M.  Hunter,  Ti,uU; 

W.  K.  Bryant,  (Production  and  Distribution) 

R.  Halstead,  Sub-Committee. 

C.  !•:.  Wood,      [  Joint 

I  .  Hall,  S<  crefcaries        > 
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APPENDIX  A.— Capital  off  English  and  Scottish 
Wholesale  Societies. 

TABLE  I. 

Share    and    Loan    Capital    of    Wholesale    and    Retail    Distributive 
Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Their  Relation — 1881-1917. 


(Compiled 

from  Congress  Reports.) 
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10 
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1882.. 

157,142 

741,610 

6,885,401 

10 

77 

1 

24 

11 

50 

1883.. 

637,023 

180,838 

817,861 

7,135,349 

11 

46 

1 

30 

11 

37 

1884. . 

693,222 

226,714 

919,936 

7,492.961 

12 

28 

1 

32 

10 

76 

1885.. 

748,842 

267,691 

1,016,533 

8,342,316 

12 

19 

1 

36 

11 

18 

1886.. 

828,084 

308,086 

1,136,170 

8,872,943 

12 

80 

1 

47 

11 

46 

1887.. 

880,771 

334,657 

1,215,428 

9,470,096 

12 

83 

1 

47 

11 

44 

1888.. 

953,928 

372,794 

1,326,722 

9,938,485 

13 

35 

1 

53 

11 

46 

1889.. 

1,042.501 

436,445 

1,478,946 

10,527,695 

14 

05 

1 

59 

11 

30 

1890.. 

1,237,136 

522,439 

1,759,575 

11,443.328 

15 

38 

1 

88 

11 

90 

1891 .  . 

1,365,172 

606,169 

1,971,341 

12,507,559 

15 

76 

J 

89 

11 

97 

1892.. 

1,441,832 

704,846 

2,146,678 

13,536,121 

15 

86 

1 

90 

12 

01 

1893.. 

,  1,479,937 

784,407 

2,264,344 

13,918,235 

16 

27 

1 

94 

11 

91 

1894.. 

1,563,611 

875,895 

2,439,506 

14,534,020 

16 

78 

0 

01 

12 

00 

1895.. 

1,721,412 

1,055,366 

2,776,778 

15,778,029 

17 

60 

2 

18 

12 

38 

1890.. 

1,879.109 

1,143.551 

3,022,660 

16,902,068 

17 

88 

2 

23 

12 

47 

1897.. 

1   1,983,477 

1,163.056 

3,146,533 

18,353,722 

17 

14 

2 

15 

12 

53 

1898.. 

;  2,067,247 

1,184,929 

3,252,176 

19,679,397 

16 

53 

2 

12 

12 

82 

1899.. 

1  2,185,569 

1.277.485 

3,463,054 

21,453,542 

16 

14 

2 

15 

13 

30 

1900.. 

2,322,688 

1.460,441 

3,783,129 

23,586.285 

16 

04 

J 

22 

13 

82 

1901.. 

2,486,294 

1,558,246 

4,044,540 

25,292,585 

15 

99 

2 

26 

14 

10 

1902.. 

2.648,274 

1,818,379 

4,466,653 

26,708,824 

16 

72 

■1 

36 

14 

11 

1 903 . . 

2,840,620 

1,979,728 

4,820,348 

27,980,538 

17 

23 

■1 

23 

14 

08 

1904. . 

2,965,709 

2,130,225 

5,095,934 

29,110,735 

17 

51 

2 

45 

14 

01 

J  905 . . 

3,301,429 

2,372,904 

5,674,333 

30,246,882 

18 

76 

2 

64 

14 

05 

1906. . 

3,635,209 

2,522,472 

6,157,681 

31.668.05! 

19 

44 

2 

77 

14 

25 

1907. . 

3,949,939 

2,575,81  7 

6,525,756 

33,384,093' 

19 

55 

2 

81 

14 

37 

J  908 . . 

4,328.109 

2,760,768 

7,088,877 

34.595.  J  47 

20 

49 

2 

94 

14 

39 

1 909 . . 

4.620,233 

2,768,942 

7,398,175 

35.595.571 

20 

78 

3 

00 

14 

42 

1910.. 

4,815,465 

2,836.573 

7.652.038 

36,458.930 

20 

99 

02 

14 

35 

1911.. 

5.413.728 

3,161,499 

8,575,227 

38.189.941 

22 

43 

3 

25 

14 

Hi 

1912.. 

5.769,427 

3,321,501 

9.090.928 

39,817.207 

""2T 

83 

:; 

30 

14 

47 

L913. . 

6.320.763 

3,096.415 

10,017.178 

42,604,697 

23 

51 

3 

48 

14 

80 

1914. . 

6,301,017 

4,130,170 

10,431,187 

44.939,134 

23 

21 

3 

42 

14 

72 

1915.. 

6,641,598 

4,464,633 

1  1,106,231 

48,848,596 

22 

74 

3 

40 

14 

96 

1916. . 

7,109.20  1 

4,564,637 

1  1,673,928 

53,322,352 

21 

89 

3 

32 

15 

15 

1917. . 

6,937,325 

4,257,818 

11,195,143 

55.746,493 

20 

•08 

2-96 

14-72 
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APPENDIX   A.— TABLE    II. 


Share  and  Loan  Capital  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
(English)  in  Relation  to  the  Share  and  Loan  Capital  of  the 
Retail  Distributive  Societies  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
in  the  Years   1881 — 1917. 

(Compiled  from  Congress  Reports.) 


Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 


Ketail  Societies  in  England,  Walet 
Ireland. 


and 


Year. 


Share 

Capitai 

c.w.s. 


Loan 
Capital 
C.W.S. 


1  Shave  and 
Loan 
Capital 
C.WS. 


J  881 


£ 
156,051 


£ 
382,061 


£ 
538,112 


Share 
Capital. 


Loan 
Capital. 


Total 

Share  and 

Loan 

Capital. 


o  - 

1«_  ■ 

"o"  •—  5 
sat,  =j.o 
&  m  ■ 

s -"£  «s 
oS  o  - 


4,983,104 


£ 
529,136 


£ 
5,512,140 


% 

JL7JL 


1882^ 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

I  887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


171,939 
186,692 
207.080 
234,112 
270,679 
300,954 
318,583 
342,218 
434,017 
473,956 


412,529 
450,331 
486,142 
514,730 
5  57,405 
579,817 
635,345 
700,283 
803.1  L9 
891,216 


584,468 

637,023 

693,222 

748,842 

828,084 

880,771 

953,928 

1,042,501 

1,237,136 

1,365,172 


5,779,274 
5,880,983 
6,069,285 
6,859,882 
7.187,933 
7,769,472 
8,029,625 
8,528,895 
9,227,295 
10,061,404 


561,640 
548,402 
630,722 
600.382 
668,828 
636,211 
731,216 
680,625 
743,579 
764,031 


6,340,914 
6,429,385 
6,700,007 
7,460,264 
7,856,761 
8,405,683 
8,760,841 
9,209,520 
9,970,874 
10,825,435 


9-22 
9-91 
0-35 
0-04 
0-54 
0-48 
0-89 
132 
2-41 
Ml 


189X 

1893 

1894 

1 895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

L899 

1900 

11)0  1 


523,512 
570,148 

598,496 
035,540 
682,656 
72s,749 
776,535 
821.2." 
883, 7! » I 
948,945 


J  902  1 ,006,894 
1903  1,043,030 
1004  1,196,703 

1905  1,307,34  I 

1906  L,320,825 

1907  1,404,267 
19081,570,732 
1909  1,657,305 
1910 


191  1 


1912 
1913 

191-1 
MM  5 
MM6 
M.M7 


'1,740,619 

l,S30,5J  I 
i",91  0,151 
2,039,055 
2,130,959 

2,284,757 
2,653,7  7  1 
2,981,133 


918,320 
909,789 
965,115 
1,085,872 
1,196,453 
1,254,728 
1,291.712 
1,364,345 
1,438,897 
1,537,349 
l.04J,3S0 
1,797,590 
1,769,006 
1,994,088 
2,31  t,385 
2,546,672 
2,757,377 
2,971,928 
3,074,846 
3,583,217 


£353,270 
4,281,708 
4,170,058 
4,356,841 
1,455,517 
3,956,192 


1,441,832 
11,479,937 
1,563,611 
1,721,412 
jl,879,109 
11,983.477 
|2,067,247 
2,185,569 
2,322,688 
2,486,294 
2,648,274 
2,840,620 
2,965,709 
3,391,429 
3,635,209 
3,949,939 
4,328,109 
4,629,233 
4,815,465 
|5,413,728 


10,799,722 
11,036,952 
11,569,876 
12,325,288 
13,331,800 
14,197,315 
15,146,049 
16,420,015 
17,829,833 
19,004.080 


5,709,427 
6,320,763 
6,301,017 
6,614,698 
7,109,291 
6,937,325 


20.021.0  13 
20,813.773 
21,475,627 
22,177,195 
23,223.575 
24,729,445 
2. 5,5  20, 872 
20,240,992 
20,801,080 
2^,289,470 


29,o38,581 
31,688,498 
33,406,372 
36,533,603 
40,018,913 
42.181,517 


847,748 

862,464 

780,924 

1,015,268 

903,370 

1,110,220 

1.248,873 

1,401,124 

1,838,395 

1.90,9,998 


2,052,041 
2,219,082 
2,322,224 
2,400,543 
2.514,200 
2,008,714 
2,925,707 
3,114,513 
3,285,1  13 
3,302,150 


11,647,470 
11,899,416 
12,350,800 
13,340,556 
14,235,170 
15,313,541 
10,394.922 
17,881,139 
19,648,228 
21?034,084 


3.1I9.N37 
3,595,262 
4,175,874 

i.  oio,  290 
4,332,872 
1.  "95,313 


22,073,054 
23,032,855 
23,797.851 
24,583,738 
25,837,775 
27,338,159 
28,440,039 
29,355,505 
30,146,199 
31,651,632 


32,988,418 
35,283,760 
37,582,246 
10,643,809 
44,351,785 
16,770,860 


2-38 
2-44 
2-66 
2-99 
3-20 
2-95 
20  1 
2-22 
1-82 
1-82 


2-00 
2-33 
2-40 
3-43 
4-12 
4-45 
5-2! 

:»•;- 
5-97 
7- 10 


7-49 
7-91 
0-77 
6-38 

003 

4-83 
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APPENDIX    A.— TABLE    III. 

Share  and  Loan  Capital  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
(Scottish)  in  Relation  to  the  Share  and  Loan  Capital  of  the 
Retail  Distributive  Societies  in  Scotland  in  the  Years  1881-1917. 


(Compiled  from  Congress  Reports. 


Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale                r^x  -i  c~  •  .  ■      •     0     *.i      j 
Societv                                         Retail  Societies  m  Scotland. 

holcsale 
&  Loam 
ipital 
oan), 

gOQl-l 

Year. 

Share 

Capital 

S.C.W.S. 

T  ,„„           Share  and 
Loan                r  ^„„ 

Capital            Capitai 

b.c.w.b.         s.CW.S. 

Share 
Capital. 

Total 
Loan           Share  and 
Capital.             Loan 
Capital. 

_  2^^« 

*-^   ff   o 

*;«■«  si 
._  &  a  on 

o  •-  .5  "-" 
9  5* 

£ 

£                 £ 

£                  £                  £ 

/o 

1881.. 

22,418 

104,496  i     126,914 

397,142       142,635       539,777 

23-51 

1882.. 

25,093 

132,049       157,142 

403,189       141,298       544,487 

28-86 

1883.. 

27,950 

152,888       180,838 

517,761       188,203       705,964 

25-62 

1884.. 

31.014 

195,700       226,714 

583,105       209,849       792,954 

28-59 

1885.. 

34,257      233,434       267,691       649,018       233,034       882,052 

30-35 

1886.. 

56,234 

251,852  '    308,086  |    728,717       287,465    1,016,182 

30-32 

1887.. 

61,884 

272,773       334,657  i     791,626       272,787    1,064,413 

31-44 

1888.. 

68,841       303,953       372,794  j    877,037       300,607    1,177,644 

31-66 

1889.. 

75,556  |    360,889       436,445!    992,213       325,962  ;1, 318,175 

33-11 

1890.. 

84,454      437,985 

522,439  !  1,083,448  |    389,006    1,472,454 

35-48 

1891.. 

05.378      510,79] 

606,169  (1,215,402  |    430,722  11,682,124 

36-04 

1892.. 

129,973  1    574,873 

704,846  1 1,408,955  !    479,696    1,888,651 

37-32 

1893.. 

144,081    1640,326 

784,407  11,492,407       526,412  12,018,819 

38-85 

1894.. 

157,213  |  f  718,682 

875,895    1,613,992       569,228  12,183,220 

40-12 

1895.. 

169,916  1  f  885,450 

1,055,366    1,798,397  [    639,076   2,437,473 

43-30 

1896.. 

187,868    1,955,683 

1,143,551    2,054,495       612,403    2,666,898 

42-88 

1897.. 

211,488    f  951,568 

1,163,056   2,121,403       918,778    3,040,181     38-26 

1898.. 

223,932  j    960,997 

1,184,929   2,280,361  ;1,004,114   3,284,475     36-08 

1899.. 

242,009  1 1,035,476 

1,277,485    2,514,008    1,058,395    3,572,403     35-76 

1900.. 

254,113 

1,206,328 

1,460,441  [2,736,454  |1,201,603    3,938,057  |  37-09 

1901.. 

274,137 

1,284,109 

1.558,246 

2,901,308 
3,146,231 

1,356,593 
1,488,939 

4,257,901     36-59. 

1902.. 

285,144  1,533,235 

1,818,379 

4,635,170     39-23 

1903.. 

385,487  11,674,241 

1,979,728  '3,402,332 

1,545,351 

4,947,683     40-01 

1904.. 

327,281  !l, 802,944 

2,130,225    3,663,877 

1,649,007 

5,312,884     40-10 

1905.. 

352,731 

2,020,173 

2,372,904  13,899,667    1,763,477 

5,663,144     41-90 

1906.. 

375,198 

2,147,274 

2,522,472  [4,126,950  Jl,803,326 

5,930,276     42-54 

1907.. 

390,278 

2,185,538  | 

2,575,817    4,309,004  !l, 736,930 

6,045,934     42-64 

1908.. 

403,944 

2,356,824  1 

2,760,768  14,516,254 

1,632,254 

6,148,508     44-90 

1909.. 

410,938 

2,358,004 

2,768,942   4,573,886 

1,666,180 

6,240,066     42-37 

1910.. 

426,857 

2,409,716 

2,836,573   4,747,918 

1,564,813 

6,312,731     44-93 

1911. . 

443,405 

2,718,094 

3,161,499   4,964,281    1,573,008 

6,537.289     48-36 . 

1912.. 

453,276 

2,868,225 

3,321,501 

5,204,540  [1,622,253 

6,826,793     48-65 

1913.. 

465,633 

3,230,7S2 

3,696,415 

5,586,989  11,733,307 

7,320,296     50-50 

1914..' 

477,010 

3,653,160 

4,130,170    6,166,677  11,569,020 

7,735,697     53-39 

1916..! 

502,181  i3,962,452 

4,464,633  [6,608,367    1,696,420 

8,304,787     53-76 

1916.. 

522,454  4,042,183  | 

4,564,637    7,134,290    1,836,277 

8,970,567     50-88 

1917.. 

593,240  3,664,578  | 

4,257,818    7,202,502  1 1,767,131 

8,969,633      47-47 
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APPENDIX  B.     Capital  and  Reserves  of  English  and  Scottish 

Wholesale  Societies. 

TABLE  I. 


English     and     Scottish     Co-operative     Wholesale     Societies. 
Share  Capital,  J.ovn  Capital,  and   Reserves — 1881-1917. 

(Compiled  from  Congress  Reports.) 


share 
ital. 

Loan 

ital. 

Total  Share 
mi  <1  Loan 
Capital. 

Reserves. 

Total  Share 
and  Loan 

Capita!  and 
Reserves. 

%  of 
Reserves 
to  Share 
Capital. 

%  Of  Re- 
serves 
to  Share 
&jLoan 

Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/o 

% 

1881. 

178,469 

1st;. ;,;,7 

(.05.026 

20.141 

691,167 

L4-05 

3-93 

1882. 

197.032 

544.f>7s 

7Li.tilO 

31,788 

773,398 

16-13 

4-29 

1883. 

214,642 

603,219 

817,861 

34,394 

852,255 

16-02 

4-21 

1884. 

238,094 

681,842 

919,936 

40,205 

960,141 

16-89 

4-37 

1885. 

268,369 

748,164 

1,016,533 

49,025 

1,065,558 

18-27 

4-92 

1886. 

326,913 

809,257 

i.  136. 170 

58,625 

1,194,795 

17-93 

510 

1887. 

362,838 

852,590 

1,215,428 

53,499 

1,268,925 

14-74 

4-40 

1888. 

387,424 

939,298 

1,326,722 

<;.->,  706 

1,392,428 

16-96 

4-95 

1889. 

417,774 

1,061,172 

1,478,946 

87,822 

1,566,768 

2102 

5-94 

1890. 

518,471 

1,241,104 

1,769,575 

93,882 

1,853,457 

18-11 

5-34 

1891. 

569,334 

1.102.007 

1.971.341 

106.935 

2,078.276. 

18-78 

K.42 

1892. 

653,485 

1,493,193 

2,146,678 

125,317 

2,271,995 

19-18 

5-84 

1893. 

714,229 

1,550,115 

2,264,344 

110,012 

2,374,356 

15-40 

4-86 

1894. 

"55,709 

1,683,797 

2,439,506 

104,977 

2,544,483 

13-89 

4-30 

1895. 

s<)5,456 

1,971,322 

2,776,77s 

143,521 

2,920,299 

17-82 

5-17 

1896. 

870,524 

2,152,136 

3,022,660 

186,531 

3,209,191 

21-43 

6-17 

1897. 

940,237 

2,206.296 

3,146,533 

211,342 

3,357,875 

22-48 

6-72 

1898. 

o!)9,467 

,2,252,706 

3,252,170 

267,697 

3,519,873 

26-78 

8-23 

1899. 

1,068,233 

2.3<>9,821 

3,463,054 

1900. 

1,137,901 

2,64  5, 2  2  5 

3.783,129 

445,358 

4,228,487 

39-14 

11-77 

1901. 

1,223.082 

2,821,458 

4,044,540 

509,n38 

4.554.378 

41-68 

12-fil 

1902. 

1,292,038 

13,174,615 

4,466,653 

600.919 

1   5,067,572 

46-51 

1  13-45 

1903. 

1,348,517 

3,471,831 

4,820,34  s 

605,210 

5,425.558 

44-88 

12-56 

1904. 

1,523,984 

3.571,950 

5,095,934 

0.15,924 

...  751,85s 

43  04 

!  12-87 

190.->. 

1,660,072 

l.oi  1,261 

5,674,333 

070,120 

6.350,453 

11-92 

11-92 

1900. 

1,696,022 

1,461,659 

6, 157,0s! 

1,362,392 

7,520,073 

80-33 

22-12 

19(17. 

1,794,545 

4,731.211 

6,525,766 

1,488,801 

8,014,557 

82-96 

22-81 

1908. 

1,974,676 

5.1  14.20  1 

7,088,877 

1,605,797 

S. (I'll. (17  1 

81-32 

22-90 

1909. 

2,068,243 

5,329,932 

7,398,175 

1,712,586 

9,1  10,761 

79-01 

23-15 

1910. 

2,167,476 

5,484,562 

7,662,038 

1,856,933 

'(..".OS. 07  1 

85-67 

2  1-27 

1  191  1. 

2,273,916 

6,301,311 

8,575,227 

2,031,704 

10,606,931 

8!)- 35 

23-69 

1912. 

i2V369,427 

6,721,501 

9,090,928 

'2,220,084 

11,311,012 

93-70 

24-42 

1913. 

2,504,688 

7,512,490 

10,017,178 

2,230  ,829 

I2.:;r,  1,007 

93-26 

j  22-40 

1914 . 

2,607,969 

7,823,218 

10,431,187 

2.«;7:}.7:>l 

13,104,981 

L02 

25- o;} 

1  <)  !  r,  . 

ffi,786,938 

8,319,293 

1  1,106,231 

2. '.'79,280 

I  1,085,61  1 

106-92 

25-92 

:19l(i. 

3,176,228 

8,407.700 

11,673,928 

3,172,041 

1  1,845,969 

!M)-S7 

2717 

1917. 

13  "i.::::; 

7,(120.770 

:  1,195,1  !3 

L,269,373 

15,464,516 

1  19-44 

-    1  I 
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APPENDIX   B.— TABLE    II. 

Co-operative  Wholesale   Society. 
Share  Capital,  Loan   Capital,   and   Reserves—  1 881-1917. 

(Compiled  from  Congress  Reports.) 


Year. 

Share 
Capital. 

Loan 
Capital. 

Total  Share 
and  Loan 
Capital. 

Reserves. 

Total  Share 
and  Loan 

Capital  and 
Reserves. 

%  of  Re- 
serves ^ 
to  Share 
Capital 

%  of  Re- 
serves 
to  Share 
&  Loan 
Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/o 

% 

1881... 

155,051 

382,061 

538,112 

17,345 

555,457 

11 

11 

3 

22 

1882... 

171,939 

412,529 

584,468 

19,508 

603,976 

11 

35 

3 

34 

1883... 

186,692 

450,331 

637,023 

19,837 

656,860 

10 

63 

3 

11 

1884... 

207,080 

486,142 

693,222 

22,734 

715,956 

10 

98 

3 

28 

1885... 

234,112 

514,730 

748,842 

27,871 

776,613 

11 

86 

3 

71 

1886... 

270,679 

557,405 

828,084 

33,059 

861,143 

12 

21 

3 

99 

1887... 

300,954 

579,817 

880,771 

32,658 

913,429 

10 

85 

3 

71 

1888... 

318,583 

635,345 

953,928 

42,156 

996,084 

13 

23 

4 

42 

1889... 

342,218 

700,283 

1,042,501 

43,644 

1,086,145 

12 

75 

4 

19 

1890... 

434,017 

803,119 

1,237,136 

38,590 

1,275,726 

8 

89 

3 

12 

1891... 

473,956 

891,216 

1,356,172 

41,997 

1,407,169 

8 

86 

3 

08 

1892... 

523,512 

918,320 

1,441,832 

47,885 

1,489,717 

9 

15 

3 

32 

1893... 

570,148 

909,789 

1,479,937 

21,564 

1,501,501 

3 

78 

1 

46 

1894... 

598,496 

965,115 

1,563,611 

63,249 

1,602,860 

6 

56 

2 

51 

1895... 

635,540 

1,085,872 

1,721,412 

63,605 

1,785,017 

10 

01 

3 

69 

1896... 

682,656 

1,196,453 

1,879,109 

81,428 

1,960,537 

11 

93 

4 

33 

1897... 

728,749 

1,254,728 

1,983,477 

87,262 

2,070,739 

11 

97 

4 

39 

1898... 

775,535 

1,291,712 

2,067,247 

116,266 

2,183,513 

14 

99 

5 

62 

1899... 

821,224 

1,364,345 

2,185,569 

1900... 

883,791 

1,438,897 

2,322,688 

227,246 

2,540,934 

25 

71 

9 

78 

1901... 

948,945 

1,537,349 

2,486,294 

246,790 

2,733,084 

26 

01 

9 

93 

1902... 

1,006,894 

1,641,380 

2,648,274 

299,377 

2,947,651 

29 

73 

11 

35 

1903... 

1,043,030 

1,797,590 

2,840,620 

269,712 

3,110,332 

25 

86 

9 

49 

1904... 

1,196,703 

1,769,006 

2,965,709 

285,837 

3,251,546 

23 

89 

9 

64 

1905... 

1,307,341 

1,994,088 

3,301,429 

265,744 

3,567,173 

20 

33 

8 

05 

1906... 

1,320,825 

2,314,385 

3,635,209 

912,314 

4,547,523 

69 

07 

25 

10 

1907... 

1,404,267 

2,545,672 

3,949,939 

998,527 

4,948,466 

71 

11 

25 

28 

1908... 

1,570,732 

2,757,377 

4,328,109 

1,076,997 

5,405,106 

68 

57 

24 

88 

1909... 

1,657,305 

2,971,928 

4,629,233 

1,137,630 

5,766,863 

6S 

64 

24 

57 

1910... 

1,740,619 

3,074,846 

4,815,465 

1,241,104 

6,056,569 

71 

30 

25 

77 

1911... 

1,830,511 

3,583,217 

5,413,728 

1,357,535 

6,771,263 

74 

16 

25 

08 

1912... 

1,915,151 

3,853,276 

5,769,427 

1,505,761 

7,275,188 

78 

58 

26 

JO 

1913... 

2,039,055 

4.281,708 

6,320,763 

1,564,814 

7,885,577 

76 

74 

24 

76 

1914... 

2,130,959 

4,170,058 

6,301,017 

1,883,921 

8,184,938 

88 

41 

29 

90 

1915... 

2,284,757 

4,356,841 

6,641,598 

2,093,583 

8,735,181 

91 

63 

31 

52 

1916... 

2,653,774 

4,455,517 

7,109,291 

2,275,078 

9,384,369 

85 

73 

32 

00 

1017.  .. 

2,981,133 

3.956,192 

6,937,325 

3.308,230 

10,245,55;") 

MOOT 

47-69 
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APPENDIX   B.— TABLE    III. 

Scottish     Co-operative     Wholesale     Society. 
Share     Capital,     Loan     Capital,    and    Reserves — 1881-1917. 

(Compiled  from  Congress  Reports.) 


Year. 

Share 
Capital. 

Loan 
Capital. 

Total  Share 

and  Loan 

Capital. 

Reserves.  | 

Total  Share 
and  Loan 

Capital  and 
Reserves. 

q  of   "bofRe 

t>  '°      serves 
Reserves  t  Sh 

to  Share  l°  f  °a^e 

Capital.  *^"a" 
Capital 

i 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0/        0/ 

/o      /o 

1881. . 

22,418 

104,496 

126,914 

8,796 

135,710 

39-24 

6-93 

1882.. 

25,093 

132,049 

157,142 

12,280 

169,422 

48-94 

7-81 

1883. . 

27,950 

152,888 

180,838 

14,557 

195,395 

52-08  ! 

8-05 

1884.. 

31,014 

195,700 

226,714 

17,471 

244,185 

56-33  j 

7-71 

1885.. 

34,257 

233,434 

267,691 

21,254 

288,945 

62-04  i 

7-94 

1886..| 

56,234 

251,852 

308,086 

25,566 

333,652 

45-46 

8-30 

1887..1 

61,884 

272,773 

334,657 

20,839 

355,496 

33-67  I 

6-23 

1888.. 

68,841 

303,953 

372,794 

23,550  I 

396,344 

34-21  ! 

6-32 

1889. . 

75,556 

360,889 

436,445 

44,178  ; 

480,623 

58-47  |  10-12 

1890.  . 

84,454 

437,985 

522,439 

55,292 

577,731 

65-47  |  10-58 

1891.. 

95,378 

510,791 

606,169 

64,938 

671,107 

68-08  10-71 

1892.. 

129,973 

574,873 

704,846 

77,432 

782,278 

59-58  '  10-99 

1893.. 

144,081 

640,326 

784,407 

88,448  j 

872,855 

61-39 

11-28 

1894.. 

157,213 

718,682 

875,895 

65,728 

941,623 

41-81 

7-50 

1895.. 

169,916 

885,450 

1,055,366 

79,916 

1,135,282 

4703 

7-57 

1896.. 

187,868 

955,683 

1,143,551 

105,103 

1,248,654 

55-95 

919 

1897.. 

211,488 

951,568 

1,163,056 

124,080 

1,287,136 

58-67 

10-68 

1898.. 

223,932 

960,997 

1,184,929 

151,431 

1,336,360 

67-62 

12-78 

1899. . 

242,009 

1,035,476 

1,277,485 

176,806 

1,454,291 

73-06 

13-84 

1900.. 

254,113 

1,206,328 

1,460,441 

218,112 

1,678,553 

85-83 

14-93 

1901.. 

274,137 

1,284,109 

1,558,246 

263,048 

1,821,294 

95-96 

16-88 

1902.. 

285,144 

1,533,235 

1,818,379 

301,542 

2,119,921 

105-75 

16-58 

1903.. 

385,487 

1,874,248 

1,979,728 

335,498 

2,315,226 

87-03 

16-95 

1904.. 

327,281 

1,802,944 

2,130,225 

370,087 

2,500,312 

11308 

17-37 

1905.. 

352,731 

2,020,173 

2,372,904 

410,376 

2,783,280 

116-34 

17-29 

1906.. 

375,198 

2,147,274 

2,522,472 

450,078 

2,972,550 

119-96 

17-84 

1907.. 

390,278 

2,185,539 

2,575,817 

490,274 

3.066,091 

125-62 

1903 

1908.. 

403,944 

2,356,824 

2,760,768 

i  528,800 

3,289,568 

130-91 

1915 

1909.. 

410,938 

2,358,004 

2,768,942 

574,956 

3,343,898 

;  139-91 

20-76 

1910.. 

426,857 

2,409,716 

2,836,573 

1  615,829 

3,452,402 

i  144-27 

21-71 

1911.. 

443,405 

2,718,094 

3,161,499 

'  674,169 

3,835,668 

15204 

21-32 

1912.  . 

453,276 

2,868,225 

3,321,501 

714,323 

4,035,824 

1  157-59 

21-51 

1913.. 

465,633 

3,230,782 

3,696,415 

772,015 

4,468,430 

1  165-80 

20-89 

1914.. 

477,010 

3,653,160 

4,130,170 

'  789,873 

4,920,043 

|  165-59 

1912 

1915.. 

502,181 

1  3,962,452 

4,464,633 

885,697 

5,350,330 

176-37 

19-84 

1916.. 

522,454 

4,042,183 

4,564,637 

i  896,963 

5,461,600 

!  171-66 

19-65 

1917.. 

1  593,240 

1  3,664,578 

4,257,818 

961,143 

5,218,961 

1  16202  1  22-57 
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APPENDIX  C. — Trade  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
Wholesale  Societies. 

TABLE  I. 


Sales  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributive  Societies,  1881—1917. 

(Compiled  from  previous   Survey   Reports,    Government    Reports,   and 

Congress  Reports.) 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Distributive 
Trade  of 
C.W.S. 

(Column  A). 


3,574,095 

4,038,238 

4,546,891 

4,675,371 

4,793,151 

5,223,179 

5,713,235 

6,200,074 

7,028,944 

7,429,073 

8,766,430 

9,300,904 

9,526,167 

9,443,937 

10,141,917 

11,115,057 

11,920,143 

12,574,748 

14,212,375 

16,043,890 

17,642,083 

18,397,559 

19,333,142 

19,809,196 

20,785,469 

22,510,035 

24,786,568 

24,902,842 

25,675,938 

26,567,833 

27,892,990 

29,732,154 

31,371,976 

34,910,813 

43,101,747 

52,230,074 

57,710,133 


Distributive 
Trade  of 
S.C.W.S. 

(Column  B). 


£ 
986,646 
1.100,588 
1,252,038 
1,300,331 
1,438,246 
1,857,152 
1,804,420 
1,969,820 
2,273,782 
2,475,338 
2,828,036 
3,104,768 
3,155,632 
3,056,582 
3,449,461 
3,822,581 
4,405,321 
4,692,330 
5,014,189 
5,463,631 
5,700,743 
6,059,119 
6,395,487 
6,801,272 
6,939,738 
7,140,182 
7,603,460 
7,531,126 
7,457,136 
7,738,158 
7,851,079 
8,391,258 
8,964,033 
9,425,383 
11,418,354 
14,502,410 
17,079,842 


Total  Distribu- 
tive Trade  of 
C.W.S.  and 
S.C.W.S. 

(Column  A  and 
Column  B). 


Sales  of 

Ret  vil  Societies 

in 

United 

Kingdom. 


Per  cent  of 

Wholesale 

Sales  to 

Retail 

Sales. 


£ 

4,560,741 

5,138,826 

5,798,929 

5,975,702 

6,231,397 

7.080,331 

7,517,655 

8,169,894 

9,302,726 

9,904,411 

11,594,466 

12,405,672 

12,681,799 

12,500,519 

13,591,378 

14,937,638 

16,325,464 

17,267,078 

19,226,564 

21,507,521 

23,342,826 

24,456,678 

25,728.629 

26,610,468 

27,725,207 

29,650,217 

32,390,028 

32,433.968 

33,133,074 

34,305,991 

35,744,069 

38,123,412 

40,336,009 

44,336,196 

54,520,101 

66,732,484 

74,789,975 


15,411,185 
17,586,256 
18,540,004 
19,569,940 
19,872,343 
20,406,433 
21,358,207 
23,987,206 
25,887,240 
26,887,638 
30,599,401 
32,344,534 
31,925,896 
32,242,394 
33,900,674 
36,673,858 
40,128,559 
42,581,503 
45,047,446 
50,053,567 
52,761,171 
55,319,262 
57,512,887 
59,311,885 
61,086,991 
63,353,772 
68,109,376 
69,785,798 
70,423,359 
71,861,383 
74,812,469 
78,878,658 
83,607,043 
87,964,229 
102,557,779 
121,688,550 
142,003,612 


/o 
29-59 
29-22 
31-28 
30-54 
31-36 
34-70 
35-20 
34-06 
35-94 
36-83 
37-89 
38-35 
39-72 
38-77 
4009 
40-73 
40-68 
40-55 
42-68 
42-97 
44-24 
44-21 
44-74 
44-87 
45-39 
46-80 
47-56 
46-48 
4705 
47-74 
47-78 
48-33 
48-24 
50-40 
53-16 
54-84 
52-67 
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APPENDIX   C— TABLE    II. 

Sales  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributive  Societies  in  England, 
Wales,   and  Ireland,    1881 — 1917. 

(Compiled  from   previous   Survey   Reports,   Government   Reports,  and 

( iougress  Reports.) 


Year. 

Distributive 

Trade  of 

C.W.S. 

detail  Sales  *n 
England  and. 

Retail  Sales 
in 

detail  Sales  in 
England, 

%  of  Sales 
of  C.W.S 
to  Retail 

Qn 1 oc   in 

%  of  Sales 

ofC  W.S. 

to  Retail 

Sales  in 

(Column  A, 
Table  I). 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

VV  alto    U.1JI* 

Ireland. 

OcLlCb     111 

England 
ind  Wales. 

England, 

Wales  and 

Ireland. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/o 

/o 

1881.. 

3,574,095  | 

13,140,798 

19,058 

13,159,856 

27-20 

2716 

1882.. 

4,038,238  ' 

15.231,008 

24,744 

15,255,752  ! 

26-51 

26-47 

1883.  . 

4,546,891   i 

15,637,038 

23,501 

15,660,539  | 

2908    1 

29-03 

1884.. 

4,675,371   ; 

16,509,053 

23,929 

16,532,982 

28-32 

28-28 

1885.. 

4,793,151 

16,576,879  1 

24,754  : 

16,601,633 

28-91 

28-87 

1880.  . 

5,223,179 

16,910,897  ] 

31,163 

16,942,060 

30-89 

30-83 

1887.  . 

5,713,235 

17,706,597  i 

23,225 

17,729,822 

32-27 

32-22 

1888. . 

6,200,074  i 

19,233,187 

34,273 

19,267,460 

32-24 

3218 

1889.  . 

7,028,944 

21,327,972  j 

35,448 

21,363,420 

32-96 

32-90 

1890.  . 

7,429,073 

22,032,827 

38,901 

22,071,728 

33-72 

33-66 

1891. . 

8,766,430 

25,059,107 

31,332 

25,090,439 

34-98 

34-94 

1892.. 

9,300,904  j 

26,422,777 

35,336 

26,458,113 

35-20 

35-15 

1893. . 

9,526,167  1 

25,974,276 

37,636 

26,011,912 

36-68 

36-62 

1894. . 

9,443,937  i 

26,204,824 

45,175 

26,249,999 

36-64 

35-98 

1895. . 

10,141,917 

27,315,591 

52,427 

27,368,018 

3713 

3706 

1890. . 

11,115,057  1 

29,469,048 

51,878 

29,520,926 

37-72 

37-65 

1897.. 

11,920,143 

31,797,430 

53,599 

31,851,029 

37-49 

37-42 

1898. . 

12,574,748 

33,581,525 

60,245 

33,641,770 

37-45 

37-38 

1899. . 

14,212,375 

35,414,557 

61,956 

35,476,513 

40-13 

40-06 

1900. . 

16,043,890 

39,326,406 

72,751 

39,399,157 

40-80 

40-72 

1901. . 

17,642,083 

41,543,850 

90,452 

41,634,302 

42-47 

42-37 

1902. . 

18,397,559 

43,498,094 

110,140 

43,608,234 

42-30 

4219 

1903. . 

[9,333,142 

45,083,506 

139,635 

45.223,141 

42-88 

,     42-75 

1904. . 

19,809,196 

46,209,821 

150,178 

46,359,999 

42-87 

42-73 

1905.. 

20,785,469 

47,568,418 

185,438 

47,753,856 

43-70 

43-53 

1906. . 

22,510,035 

49,336,474 

210,269 

49,537,743 

45-63 

45-44 

1907. . 

24,786,568 

53,161,784 

231,481 

53,393,265 

46-62 

46-42 

1908. . 

24.902,842 

54,779,398 

263,709 

55,043,107 

45-46 

45-24 

1909. . 

25,675,938 

55.741,168 

280,942 

56,022,110 

1606 

45-83 

1910.  . 

26,567,833 

56,685,441 

323,895 

57,009,336 

46-87 

46-60 

1911  .  . 

27,892,990 

59,166,528 

404,584 

59,571,112 

4714 

46-82 

1912.  . 

29,732,154 

62,266,724 

474,257 

62,740,981 

47-75 

47-39 

1913.  . 

31,371,976 

65,820,182 

505.901 

66,326,083 

47-65 

47-30 

1914.  . 

34,910,813 

1  69,327,702 

617,077 

69,945,369 

60-36 

49-91 

1915.  . 

13,101,747 

81,891,001 

711,306 

82,602,307 

52-63 

52- is 

1916.  . 

52.230,074 

96,745,520 

877,816 

97,623,330 

53-99 

53-50 

1917. 

57.7  10,133 

112,130,023 

1,170,998 

113,301,021 

51-47 

50-94 
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APPENDIX  C— TABLE   III. 

Sales  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributive  Societies  in  Scotland, 

1881—1917. 

(Compiled  from  previous  Survey  Reports,  Government  Reports,  and  Congress 

Reports). 


Year. 


1881  . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 


Distributive  Trade 

of  S.C.W.S. 
(Column  B,  Table  I). 

£ 
986,646 
1,100,508 
1,252,038 
1,300,331 
1,438,246 
1,857,152 
1,804,420 
1,969,820 
2,273,782 
2,475,338 
2,828,036 
3,104,768 
3,155,632 
3,056,582 
3,449,461 
3,822,581 
4,405,321 
4,692,330 
5,014,189 
5,463,631 
5,700,743 
6,059,119 
6,395,487 
6,801,272 
6,939,738 
7,140,182 
7,603,460 
7,531,126 
7,457,136 
7,738,158 
7,851,079 
8,391,258 
8,964,033 
9,425,383 
11,418,354 
14,502,410 
17.079,842 


Retail  Sales  in 
Scotland. 


£ 

2,251,329 

2,330,504 

2,879,465 

3,036,958 

3,270.710 

3,464,373 

3,628,385 

4,719,746 

4,523,820 

4,815,910 

5,508,962 

5,886,421 

5,913,984 

5,992,395 

6,532,656 

7,152,932 

8,277,530 

8,939,733 

9,570,933 

10,654,410 

11,126,869 

11,711,028 

12,289,746 

12,951,886 

13,333,135 

13,816,029 

14,716,111 

14,742,691 

14,401,249 

14,852,047 

15,241,357 

16,137,677 

17,280,960 

18,018,860 

19,955,472 

24,065,214 

28,702.591 


Per  cent  of  Sales 

of  S.C.W.S.  to 

Retail  Sales  iu 

Scotland. 


% 
43-83 
47-23 
43-48 
42-82 
43-97 
53-61 
49-73 
41-74 
50-28 
51-40 
51-34 
52-74 
53-36 
51-01 
52-80 
53-44 
53-22 
52-49 
52-39 
51-28 
51-23 
51-74 
52-04 
52-51 
52-05 
51-68 
51-67 
51-08 
51-78 
52-10 
51-51 
5200 
51-87 
52-31 
57-22 
60-26 
59-51 
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APPENDIX    C— TABLE    IV. 

Sales   of  Wholesale  and  Distributive  Societies  in  Different  Parts 
of  United  Kingdom,    1 881 — 1917. 

•      (Compiled  from  Tables    I..   II.,  and  III.) 


Year, 


Per  cent  of 

Sales  of  C.W.S, 

to  Retail  Sales 

in  England 

and  Wales. 


Per  cent  of 
Sales  of  C.W.S. 
to  Retail  Sales 

in  England, 
Wales  &  Ireland. 


Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

Sales  of  S.C.W.s.  Total  Wholesale 

to  Retail  Sales      Sales  to  Total 

in  Scotland.  Retail  Sales. 
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APPENDIX    C— 
Statistics  relating  to  Membership,  Retail 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 

(Compiled  from  previous   Survey   Reports,    Government 


COUNTY. 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire  .  . 
Buckingham 
"Cambridge  . 
•Cheshire  .. .. .. 

'Cornwall    .  . 
^Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorset    .... 

Durham   .  .  . 

Essex  J    ... 

Gloucestershire 

Hampshire     .  . 

Herefordshire 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdon 

Kent  % 

Lancashire  .  . 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
London  J  . . . 
Middlesex  J  . 
Monmouth  .  . 
Norfolk    .... 
No  rthampto  n 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxfordshire 
Rutland   .  .  . 
Shropshire  . 
Somerset    .  . 
Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey  J  .  .  . 
Sussex    .... 
Warwickshire 
Westmorland 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 
Yorkshire     .  .  . 


Population. 


194,588 

271,009 

219,551 

198,074 

954,779 

328,098 

265,746 

683,423 

699,708 

223,266 

1,369,860 

1,350,881 

736,097 

950,579 

114,269 

311,284 

55,577 

1,045,591 

4,767,832 

476,553 

563,960 

4,521,685 

1,126,465 

395,719 

499,116 

348,515 

696,893 

604,093 

199,269 

20,346 

246,307 

458,025 

1,348,259 

394,060 

663,378 

845,578 

1,040,409 

63,575 

286,822 

526,087 

3,979,964 


Member- 
ship. 


England  as  a 
whole.  .  . 


34,045,285 


6,800 
12,153 

8,095 

9,085 
72,914 

6,280 
32,866 
82,493 
58,214 

4,101 

181,837 

52,011 

36,882 

23,338 

850 

7,813 

1,624 
44,435 
511,901 
40,230 
32,967 
39,060 
23,957 
21,052 
15,968 
43,169 
74,039 
46,659 
15,255 
118 

7,842 
22,969 
48,153 
20,050 
13,038 

8,956 
51,913 

3,950 

16,411 

20,678 

446,494 


o-jf.2 
u  8  o 

03   03   & 

fcg  o 


& 


•49 
•48 
•69 
•59 
•64 
•91 
•37 
•07 
•32 
•84 
•27 
•85 
•01 
•46 
•74 
•51 
•92 
•25 
•74 
•44 
•85 
•86 
•13 
•32 
•20 
•39 
•64 
•72 
•66 
•58 
•18 
•01 
•57 
•09 
•54 
•35 
•99 
•21 
•72 
•93 
•22 


2,166,620 


Isle  of  Man 
Wales  .... 
Scotland  . 
Ireland  .  .  . 


52,016 
2,025,202 
4,760,904 
4,390,199 


United  Kingdom1  45,273,606 


909 

53,982 

406,411 

14,413 


6-36 


1  -75 
2-67 
8-54 
0-33 


RETAIL   TRADE.* 


Total. 


Average  per 

head  of 
population. 


£ 

111,886 

193,182 

158,386 

163,399 

2,066,447 

95,637 

858,229 

2,171,388 

1,047,209 

76,612 

6,631,838 

1,307,047 

808,090 

438,042 

14,122 

163,917 

27,257 

967,979 

14,041,986 

982,330 

742,934 

722,917 

402,083 

768,508 

370,026 

967,549 

2,659,985 

1,195,557 

369,786 

2,213 

164,636 

431,241 

1,009,055 

456,298 

166,796 

243,727 

1,108,277 

83,453 

261,888 

334,149 

12,294,150 


£  s. 
0  11 
0  14 
0  14 
0  16 
2  3 


57,079,490 


24,953 

2,090,737 

15,242,951 

404,584 


2,642,3351  5-84  i  74,842,715 


d. 
6 

3 
5 
6 
3 

0  5  10 
3  4  8 

3  3  7 

1  10  0 
0  6  10 

4  16  10 

0  19  4 

1  2 
0  9 
0  2 
0  10 
0  10 
0  18 
2 

2  1  0 
16  4 
0  3  3 

0  7  2 

1  18  10 
0  14  10 

2  16  0 

3  16  4 


0 

2 
6 
6 
0 
6 
18  10 

1 

6 

3 

7 


1  19 

1  17 


0  2  2 
0  13  4 
0  18  10 
0  15  0 


0  18 
0  12 


2 
0 
9 
3 
3 
3 
9 
1  10 


1  13  6 


9  7 

0  8 
4  0 

1  10 


1  13  1 


*  Retail  Prices.  +  Wholesale  Prices. 

%  See  Appendix  C,  Table  VI.,  for  Societies  operating  in  London  Area. 
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TABLE    V. 

Trade,  and  Wholesale  Trade,  in  various  parts 
various  counties  of  England  in  1911. 

Reports,    Congress  Reports,  and  C.W.S.   Balance  Sheets.) 


COUNTY. 


Bedfordshire   .  .  . 

Berkshire 

Buckingham .... 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

Cornwall    

Cumberland  .  .  . 
Derbyshire  .... 
Devonshire    .... 

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex  %    

Gloucestershire  . 
Hampshire  .... 
Herefordshire  .  . 
Hertfordshire  .  . 
Huntingdon     .  .  . 

Kent  t 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire  .  . 
Lincolnshire    .  .  . 

London  %  

Middlesex  J  .  .  .  . 
Monmouth     .... 

Norfolk    

Northampton  .  . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham  .  .  . 
Oxfordshire  .... 

Rutland 

Shropshire 

Somerset    

Staffordshire   .  .  . 

Suffolk 

Surrey  J 

Sussex    

Warwickshire  .  . 
Westmorland    .  . 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire  . 
Yorkshire     


WHOLESALE   TRADE,  t 


Total. 


£ 

67,310 

85,587 

91,633 

69,295 

971,172 

51,123 

347,587 

968,357 

267,274 

49,026 

2,809,828 

510,228 

384,179 

261,565 

7,894 

100,536 

16,563 

495,228 

6,118,559 

346,334 

296,224 

244,124 

225,245 

362,089 

157,488 

429,157 

1,428,891 

509,177 

159,888 

240 

103,367 

224,938 

597,819 

209,297 

140,195 

89,970 

511,206 

36,023 

126,770 

167,044 

4,093,664 


Average  per 

head  of 
population. 


£  s. 

0  6 

0  6 

0  8 


0  10 
0  5 
0  1 
0  6 
0  5 


0  14 
0  10 
0  1 
0  4 
0  18 

0  6 

1  4 

2  1 
0  16 
0  16 
0  0 
0  8 
0  9 
0  8 
0  10 
0  4 
0  2 
0  9 
0  11 
i.  8 

0  6 

1  0 


d. 

11 

4 

4 
0 
4 
1 
2 
4 
8 
5 
0 
7 
5 
6 
5 
6 

11 
6 
8 
6 
6 
1 
0 
4 
3 
8 
0 

10 
1 
3 
5 

10 

10 
7 
3 
2 

10 
4 

10 
4 
7 


Average 
per  retail 
member. 


England  as  a  whole 24,132,114 


Isle  of  Man 
Wales  .... 
Scotland  . 
Ireland  .  .  . 


United  Kingdom 


6,147 
869,593 

6,942,010 
§84,518 


9 

7 

11 

7 

13 

8 

10 

11 

4 

11 

15 

9 

10 

11 

9 

12 

10 

11 

11 

8 

8 

6 

9 

17 

9 

9 

19 

10 

10 

2 

13 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

7 

8 

9 


•90 
•04 
•32 
•63 
•32 
•14 
•58 
•74 
•59 
•95 
•45 
•81 
•42 
•21 
•29 
•87 
•20 
•14 
•95 
•61 
•99 
•25 
•40 
•20 
•86 
•94 
•30 
•91 
•48 
•03 
•18 
•79 
•41 
•44 
•75 
•05 
•85 
•12 
•72 
•08 
•17 


Per  cent  of 
Wholesale 

Trade t 
to  Retail 

Trade.* 


32,034,382 


60 
44 
57 
42 
47 
53 
40 
44 
25 
63 
42 
39 
47 
59 
55 
61 
60 
51 
43 
35 
39 
33 
56 
47 
42 
44 
53 
42 
43 
10 
62 
52 
59 
45 
84 
36 
46 
43 
48 
49 
33 


/o 
•16 
■30 
•85 
•41 
•00 
•46 
•50 
•60 
•52 
•99 
•37 
•04 
•54 
•71 
■90 
•33 
•77 
•16 
•57 
•26 
"7 
■77 
•02 
12 
•56 
•36 
•72 
59 
24 
■85 
79 
16 
■25 
•85 
•05 
•91 
13 
17 
•41 
•99 
•30 


42-28 


24  -63 
41  -59 

45  •.->! 
20  -89 


42-80 


X  See  Appendix  C,  Table  VI.,  for  Societies  operating  in  London  Area. 
§  Includes  £44,101.  9s.  3d  ,  C.W.S. ;  and  £40,416.  0s.  9d.,   S. C.W.S. 
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APPENDIX    C— TABLE    VII. 

Statistics  relating  to  Membership,  Retail  Trade,  and  Wholesale  Trade,  in  various  parts 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  various  Counties  of  England  in  1916. 

(Compiled  from  previous  Survey   Reports.   Government    Reports,   Congress 

Reports,  and  C.W.S.   Balance  Sheets.) 


COUNTY. 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

Cheshire 

Cornwall    

Cumberland     

Derbyshire     

Devonshire    

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex  X 

Gloucestershire  .  .  . 

Hampshire     

Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 

Huntingdon     

Kent  J 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 

London  J 

Middlesex  J 

Monmouthshire     .  . 

Norfolk    

Northamptonshire , 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire 

Rutland  ........ 

Shropshire 

Somerset    

Staffordshire   .... 

Suffolk 

Surrey  J 

Sussex    

Warwickshire    .  .  . 
Westmorland     .  .  . 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire    .  . 
Yorkshire     


Membership. 


10,825 

13,223 
10,942 
11,240 

1)7,828 
10,840 
39,312 
101,060 
74,849 

9,489 

230,810 

74,699 

48,234 

37,763 

1,744 
13,216 

1,904 
60,100 
633,392 
54,166 
42,296 
73,241 
47,837 
32,590 
20,817 
55,109 
98,685 
tit), 906 
19,582 

1J,156 
31,109 
84,810 
26,197 
21,274 
12,969 
92,181 
4,397 
22,542 
29,398 
572,3.->3 


Isle  of  Man 
Wales  .... 
Scotland  . 
Ireland  .  .  . 


889 

88,589 

514,321 

26,329 


RETAIL    TRADE* 


Total. 


£ 
262,503 
307,862 

290,769 

246,523 
3,314,564 

227,888 
1,502,127 
3,696,120 
1,508,079 

198,136 

10,014,865 

2.080,929 

1,338,430 

942,067 
44,637 

336,407 
36,724 
1,747,992 
20,509,192 
1,702,654 
1,211,645 
1,908,693 

997,078 
1,437,147 

573,604 
1,528,421 
4,399,335 
2,043.071 

511,783 

279.7:;:. 
723,<>.">3 

2,367,697 
773,571 
478,712 
319,262 

2,384,670 

118,625 

497,177 

740.1  ir,:5 

19,509,036 


£ 

24  -25 
23-28 
26-57 
;21  -93 
,33  -88 

21  02 
38-21 
|36  -57 
J20-15 
i20  -88 
43  -39 
27  -86 
27-75 
24-95 
|25-59 
25-45 
19-29 
29-08 
32-38 
31  -43 
28-65 

26  -06 
20-84 
44-10 

27  -55 
27  -73 
44-58 
33-54 
26-14 

25  -07 
23-24 
27  -92 
29-53 

22  -50 
24-62 
2.".  -87 

26  -98 
|22  -06 
25-17 
!34  -09 


WHOLESALE  TRADEf 


Average 

per 
member. 


Total. 


£ 
179,058 
125,889 
178.396 
136.790 

1,760,169 
167.366 
804,047 

1,899,891 
605,829 
163,788 

4,801,740 
965,278 
764,671 
609,870 
29,409 
252,114 
22,191 
970,907 

9,623,637 
619,938 
498,614 
770,176 
527,934 
830,252 
244,068 
795,825 

2,655,296 
959,893 
235,584 

185,019 
473,324 

1,527,525 
362,503 
268,875 
181,663 

1,321,808 

64.677 

297,359 

396,978 

7,894,881 


B     3    K 

eS   aj-= 

>  »-  2 
«£5 


£ 
16-54 
9-52 

16  -3< 

12-17 
17-99 
15-44 
20-46 
18 -8( 
8-09 

17  -26 
20  -80 
12  -92 
15-85 
16-15 
16  -86 
19-08 
11  -65 
16-15 
15-19 
11  -45 
11  -79 
10-52 
11  -04 
25-48 

11  -72 
14-44 
26-91 
15-76 

12  -03 


16  -58 
16-22 
18-01^ 
13-84 

12  -64 
14-01 
14-34 
14-71 
13-19 

13  -60 
13  -79 


% 

68-21 
40-89 
61  -35 

55  -49 
53-10 
73  -44 

53  -53 
51  -40 
40-17 
82  -66 
47  -95 
46  -39 
57-13 
64-74 
65  -88 
74-94 
60-43 
55-54 
46-92 
36-41 
41  -15 
40-35 
52-95 
57-77 
42-55 
52-07 
1 60  -36 
46  -98 
J46  -03 

66-14 
65  -46 
64  -52 
46  -86 
|56-17 

56  -90 
55-43 

54  -52 
59-81 
53  -64 
40  -47 


England  as  a  whole    2,876,961 


93,110,836  132  -36      145,173,232  15  -7C    18  -52 


United  Kingdom    .|  3,507,089 


26,963 

3,806,340 
24,065,214 

877,816 


30 
42 
46 
33 


33 

97 
79 
34 


5,451 

2,094,047 

12,287,448 

§116,726 


121,887,169  34-75     ,59,676,904  17-02  48-96 


6  -13  20  -22 

23-64  55  -01 

23-89  51  -06 

4-43  13  «30 


Retail  trade  at  retail  prices.  t  Wholesale  trade  at  wholesale  prio  - 

J  ^ee  Appendix  C,  Table  VIII  ,  for  Societies  operating  in  London  Area. 
§   Includes  £71,301.  lis.  10d.,  C.W.S.  ;    and  £45,424.  3s.  lid.,  S  W.O.8, 
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APPENDIX   C— TABLE   VIII. 

Statistics  relating  to  Membership,  Retail  Trade,  and  Wholesale 
Trade,  in  Societies  operating  in  Londcn  Area  in  1916. 

(Compiled  from  Table  VII.) 


COUNTY. 


Member- 
ship. 


Essex .... 

Kent 

London  . 
Middlesex 
Surrey    .  . 


74,699 
60,100 
73,241 

47,837 
21,274 


All  London 
Area  .  . 


277,151 


RETAIL    TRADE.* 


Total. 


Average 

per 
Member 


£ 

£ 

2,080,929 

27 

•86 

1,747,992 

29 

•08 

1,908,693 

26 

•06 

997,078 

20 

•84 

478,712 

22 

•50    | 

7,213,404 


26-03 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE. t 


O   «        "3 


Total. 


Average 

per 

Retail 

Member. 


1    gj 

\&* 


0>  Eh 
ears 

»-   d 


£ 

. 

I 

965,278 

12 

•92 

970,907 

16 

•15 

770,176 

10 

•52 

527,934 

11 

•04 

268,875 

12 

•64 

/o 


40-35 
52  -95 
56-17 


3,503,170      12-64 


48-56 


*  Retail  trade  at  retail  prices.  t  Wholesale  trade  at  wholesale  pi  ices. 
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APPENDIX   C 

Statistics  relating  to  Membership, 
in  the  various  counties 

(Compiled  from  previous   Survey  Reports,   Government 


County. 


Aberdeenshire 
Argyllshire 
Ayrshire  .  . 
Banffshire 
Berwick   .  . 
Buteshire  . 
Caithness-shire 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton  .  . 
Dumfries-shire 
Edinburgh  .  .  . 

Elgin    

Fifeshire    .... 
Forfarshire    .  . 
Haddington  shire 
Inverness-shire 
Kincardineshire 
Kinross -shire  .  . 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanarkshire  .  .  . 
Linlithgowshire 
Nairnshire   .... 

Orkney  

Peeblesshire  .  .  . 

Perthshire 

Renfrewshire  .  . 
Ross  &  Cromarty 
Roxburghshire 
Selkirkshire  .  .  . 

Shetland    

Stirlingshire  .  . 
Sutherlandshire 
Wigtownshire.  . 

Scotland  as  a 
whole 


Population. 


312,177 
70,902 

268,337 
61,402 
29,643 
18,186 
32,010 
31,121 

139,831 
72,825 

507,666 
43,427 

267,739 

281,417 

43,254 

87,272 

41,008 

7,527 

38,367 

1,447,034 

80,155 

9,319 

25,897 

15,258 

124,342 

314,552 
77,364 
47,192 
24,601 
27,911 

160,991 
20,179 
31,998 


4,760,904 


Member- 
ship. 


19,961 

422 

26,111 

522 

260 

100 

1,468 

8,236 

18,051 

3,187 

65,451 

108 

31,492 

32,225 

4,836 

271 

324 

289 

187 

110,082 

8,192 


1,643 
10,901 
30,940 

4,978 

3,404 

190 

22,457 


123 


•o      o 

+=>  as      •- 

41   «n* 

u  a     & 

0}  <u       o 


/o 

6-39 

0-60 

9-73 

0-85 

0-88 

0-55 

4-59 

26-46 

12-91 

4-38 

12-89 

0-25 

11  -76 

11  -45 

11  -18 

0-31 

0-79 

3-84 

0-49 

7  -61 

10-22 


10  -77 
8-77 
9-84 

10-55 
13-84 

0-68 
13-06 

0-38 


406,411 


8-54 


RETAIIi   TRADE.* 


Total. 


£ 

745,725 

11,272 

920,127 

9,675 

5,746 

2,014 

21,445 

333,709 

723,917 

92,044 

2,636,101 

2,060 

1,313,469 

672,326 

202,635 

4,702 

3,497 

7,791 

4,712 

4,322,184 

349,914 


89,251 

324,908 

1,061,813 

167,530 

146,435 

1,840 

1,061,698 

4,411 


15,242,951 


Average 
per  Head  of 
Population. 


s.  d. 

7  9 
3  2 

8  7 
3  2 
3  11 
2  3 


£ 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0  13  5 

10  14  5 

5  3  6 

15  3 

5  3  10 

0  0  11 

4  18  1 

2  7  9 

4  13  9 

0  1  1 

0  1  8 

1  0  9 
0  2  6 

2  19  9 
4  7  4 


5  17     0 

2  12     3 

3  7     6 

3  li     0 

5  19     0 
0     14 

6  11   11 

0     2     9 


3     4     0 


Average 

per 
Member 


£.    s. 
37     7 

24  14 
35     5 

18  11 
22  2 
20  3 
14  12 
40  10 
40  2 
28  18 

40  6 

19  1 

41  14 

20  17 

41  18 
17  7 
10  16 
26  19 

25  4 
39     5 

42  14 


54     6  i 
29   16 

34  6 

33  13 

43     0 

9  14 

47     6 

35  17 


37   10 


Retail  trade  at  retail  prices, 
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FABLE    IX. 

Retail  Trade,  and  Wholesale  Trade, 
of  Scotland  in  1911. 

leparts,   Congress   Reports,  and  S.C.W.S.   Balance  Sheets.) 


County. 


WHOLESALE    TRADE.f 


Total. 


Aberdeenshire 

Argyleshire    

Ayrshire 

Banffshire    

Berwick 

Buteshire 

Caithness-shire .... 
Clackmannan    .... 

Dumbarton 

Dumfriesshire     .  .  . 

Edinburgh 

Elgin    

Fifeshire     

Forfarshire    

Haddingtonshire     . 
Inverness-shire   .  .  . 

Kincardineshire    .  . 

Kinross-shire     .... 

Kirkcudbright    .  .  . 
Lanarkshire 

Linlithgowshire    .  . 

Nairnshire 

Orkney  

Peeblesshire     

Perthshire 

Renfrewshire     .... 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburghshire.  .  .  . 

Selkirkshire 

Shetland    

Stirlingshire     

Sutherlandshire    .  . 

Wigtownshire 


£ 

17,692 

8,198 

535,290 

171 

2,319 

1,305 

8,980 

159,203 

356,935 

41,942 

1,167,923 

1,765 

631,690 

110,440 

79,355 

1,330 

163 

5,203 

2,881 

2,143,407 

162,507 


36,068 
168,108 
667,827 

65,591 

58,328 

805 

503,543 


Average  per 

Head  of 
Population. 


£     s.  d. 

0      1  2 

0  2  4 

1  19  11 
0     0  1 

1 
1 
5 
2 

2  11 
0  11 
2  6  0 
0  0  10 
2     7  2 

0  7  10 

1  16  8 
0  0  4 
0  0  1 
0   13  10 

0  1  6 

1  9  8 

2  0  7 


2     7     3 

1  7     0 

2  2     6 


7   10 
7     5 


Average 

per  Retail 

Member. 


(t      ii 


£ 

0  -89 
19-43 
20  -50 

0-33 

8-92 
13  -05 

6-12 
19-33 
19-77 
13-16 
17-84 
16-34 
20-06 

3-43 
16-41 

4-91 

0-50 
18-00 
15-41 
19-47 
19-84 


21  -95 

15-42 

21  -58 

13-18 
17  -14 
4-24 

22  -42 


Per  Cent  of 
Wholesale 

Trade 

to  Retail 

Trade. 


/o 

2-37 
72-73 
58-18 

1  -77 

40  -36 
64-80 

41  -87 

47  -71 
49-31 
45-57 
44  -30 
85-68 

48  -09 
16  -43 
39-16 
28  -29 


4 
66 
61 


•66 
•78 
•14 


49-59 
46  -44 


40  -41 
51  -74 
62  -89 

39  -ir> 

39  -83 
43  «75 
47  -43 


f  Wholesale  tnule  at  wholesale  |" 
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APPENDIX   C— TABLE   X. 

Statistics  relating  to  Membership,  Retail  Trade, 

and  Wholesale  Trade,  in  the  various 

counties  of  Scotland  in  1916. 

(Compiled  from  previous  Survey   Reports,    Government   Reports,   Congress 
Reports,  and  S.C.W.S.   Balance  Sheets.) 


COUNTY. 


Aberdeenshire  .  . 
Argyleshire 

Ayrshire 

Banffshire    

Berwick 

Buteshire 

Caithnessshire  .  . 
Clackmannan  .  . 
Dumbarton  .... 
Dumfries-shire    . 

Edinburgh 

Elgin    

Fifeshire    

Forfarshire  .... 
Haddingtonshire 
Inverness-shire  . 
Kincardineshire 
Kinross-shire  .  .  . 
Kirkcudbright  . 
Lanarkshire  .... 
Linlithgowshire 

Nairnshire 

Orkney  

Peeblesshire    .  .  . 

Perthshire 

Renfrewshire  .  .  . 
Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburghshire    . 
Selkirkshire  .... 

Shetland    

Stirlingshire    . .  . 
Sutherlandshire 
Wigtownshire.  .  . 


Scotland  as  a 
whole.  .  .  . 


Member- 
ship. 


20,706 

536 

34,740 

521 

304 

118 

1,521 

9,458 

24,509 

4,177 

78,062 

385 

41,156 

34,104 

6,220 

416 

327 

253 

153,213 

10,000 


2,018 
11,809 
43,246 

5,318 
3,850 


27,150 
204 


514,321 


Retail  Trade.* 


Total. 


1,023,863 

16,818 

1,604,899 

10,498 

4,595 

3,500 

26,962 

477,213 

1,397,670 

184,216 

3,565,644 

2,914 

2,022,276 

848,453 

299,569 

8,030 

10,374 

8,545 

7,686,825 

559,972 


Wholesale  Trade  f 


d  n   o 

>*  Q>  a 


108,786  53 

419,562  35 

1,907,245  44 


213,931 
183,497 

1,462,736 

6,621 


45 
38 
20 
15 
12 
66 
73 
46 
03 
10 
68 
57 
14 
88 
16 
30 

72 
77 
17 
00 


24,065,214 


46-79 


Total. 


£ 

48,345 

12,779 

980,024 

77 

3,592 

2,567 

15,061 

175,654 

758,690 

104,032 

1,739,265 

3,002 

1,045,323 

199,701 

152,708 

3,255 

4,645 

4,989 

4,141,793 

312,438 


47,762 

242,136 

1,284,558 

85,206 

75,887 

839,534 
4,425 


12,287,448 


bc-3  <o 

>    VI    0> 


23-89 


i  r°  J-  '3 


^ 


tf 


4 
75 
61 

0 
78 
73 
55 
36 
54 
56 
48 
103 
51 
23 
50 
40 


/o 


20  44 

72i  58 


53 
55 


43 

57 
67 

39 
41 

57 

66 


72 
98 
06 

73 
17 
34 

86 
81 
28 
47 
78 
02 
69 
54 
98 
54 

78 
39 
88 
80 


51  -06 


Retajl  trade  at  retail  prices.  t  Wholesale  trade  at  wholesale  prices. 
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APPENDIX   C— TABLE   XII. 

Statistics  relating  to  Membership,  Retail  Trade, 

and  Wholesale  Trade,  in  the  various 

counties  of  Wales  in  1916. 

(Compiled  from  previous  Survey   Reports,   Government   Reports,   Congress 
Reports,  and  C.W.S.  Balance  Sheets.) 


COUNTY. 


Membership. 


Anglesey  .  . 
Brecknock  . 
Cardigan  .  . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon  . 
Denbigh  .  .  . 

Flint 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth    . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke    . 
Radnor    . . . 


Wales  as  a  whole , 


1,110 

762 

372 

4,335 

2,351 

6,460 

5,368 

64,014 

97 

2,044 

1,676 


88,589 


RETAIL   TRADE.* 


Total. 


£ 

26,691 

17,778 

5,501 

153,402 

66,837 

200,100 

215,160 

3,030,580 

4,040 

45,900 

40,351 


3,806,340 


Average 

per 
Member 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE,  f 


Total. 


>  u « 


£ 
24-05 
23-33 
14-79 
35-39 
28-43 
30-98 
40-08 
47-34 
41  -65 
22-46 
24-08 


42-97 


£ 

21,133 

13,079 

4,751 

97,593 

40,284 

145,731 

116,110 

1,583,900 

242 

36,289 

34,935 


2,094,047 


£ 

19-04 
17-16 
12-77 
22-51 
17-13 
22-56 
21  -63 
24-74 
2-49 
17-75 
20-84 


23-64 


^  o  6 

h  O  cj 

(££  2 


/o 
79-18 
73  -57 
86-37 
63-62 
60-27 
70-83 
53-96 
52-26 
5-99 
79-06 
86-58 


55-01 


*  Retail  trade  at  retail  prices. 


f  Wholesale  trade  at  wholesale  prices. 
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APPENDIX    C— TABLE    XIII. 

Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale   Society. 

-i  vtistics  of  Membership,  Capital,  Trade,  &c.,  for  the 
Period  1897—1918. 

(Compiled  principally  from  "  Twenty  -one  Years  of  the  I.A.W.S.") 


No. of 

No.  of 

Ordinary 

Societies 

Shares 

Capital 

Preference 

Reserve 

Profit 

Year. 

feder- 
ated. 

Held. 

Paid  Up. 

Capital. 

Fund. 

Sales. 

or 

Loss 

£ 

£ 

i 

I 

£ 

£ 

1897.. 

.  . 

14,500 

. . 

1898. 

25 

2,986 

200 

30,000 

1899. 

26 

3,163 

250 

36,798 

1900.. 

28 

3,314 

361 

37,740 

1,539* 

1901. 

28 

3,320 

361 

47,491 

645* 

1902. 

28 

3,365 

372 

53,086 

740* 

1903.. 

28 

3,395 

372 

64,936 

750* 

1904.. 

37 

4,026 

392 

58,843 

679* 

1905. 

54 

4,967 

425 

54,248 

638 

1906. 

79 

7,175 

526 

3,078 

200 

54,092 

348 

1907. 

79 

7,160 

547 

3,286 

900 

65,637 

845 

1908. 

91 

8,586 

768 

3,437 

1,800 

73,150 

1,312 

1909.. 

JO."; 

13,353 

1,398 

4,912 

2,400 

104,326 

1,374 

1910. . 

J  I!) 

16,785 

1,919 

5,222 

3,300 

123,508 

1,594 

1911.. 

146 

19,228 

2,56.-) 

5,487 

3,800 

132,929 

1,620 

1912.. 

L69 

20,618 

3,152 

r,.687 

4,000 

176,900 

753 

1913.. 

173 

23,023 

3,378 

5,850 

4,000 

223,785 

1,557 

1914.. 

188 

25,794 

3,640 

6,505 

5,000 

268,384 

2,114 

1915. 

219 

29,192 

5,043 

7,115 

6,000 

375,37!) 

3,141 

1916. 

264 

36,951 

7,139 

8,680 

f2,500 

479,876 

4,989 

1917. . 

334 

48,836 

11,175 

10,075 

5,000 

651,566 

5,676 

1918.  . 

379 

57,558 

14,460 

11,615 

5,000 

914,241 

7,527 

*  IjOSS. 


t  Plant  and  Premises  written  off. 
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APPENDIX  D.— Questions  submitted  to  the  Wholesale  Societies 

and  replies  received. 

DRAFT  OF  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE  SOCIETIES  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND 
IRELAND. 


Note. — Where  an  initial  follows  a  question,  the  question  is  only  applicable 
to  the  society  indicated  by  the  letter,  e.g.,  E. — English  Wholesale  Society; 
S. — Scottish  Wholesale  Society  ;    I. — Irish  Wholesale  Society. 


SECTION    I.— CAPITAL. 

1.  How  is  the  capital  of  your  society  provided  ? 

(a)  Shares:    How  much  and  on  what  basis? 

(b)  Loans  :    How  much  and  on  what  basis? 

(c)  Other  forms.     (Please  state  the  forms  and  how  much  is  contri- 

buted in  each  form.) 

2.  Have  you  as  much  capital  as  you  desire  ? 

3.  If  not,  can  you  make  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
increased,  so  that  we  may  consider  these  suggestions  with  a  view  to 
incorporating  them  in  our  recommendations  to  Congress  ? 

4.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  formation  of  an  independent 
co-operative  bank  for  all  forms  of  co-operative  and  allied  organisations  {e.g., 
retail  and  wholesale  industrial  societies,  productive  societies,  agricultural 
societies,  co-operative  housing  societies,  insurance  societies,  trade-unions, 
individual  depositors),  with  branches  or  agents  in  all  towns  where  trade 
warrants  it?      Please  answer  this  question  under — 

(a)  One   bank  for   each  country   (England    and   Wales,   Scotland,   and 

Ireland). 

(b)  One  bank  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  formation  of  a  national  co-operative 
investment  society,  which  should  take  from  societies  any  capital  which  might 
be  available  for  investment  outside  their  own  business  needs  and  those  of  the 
wholesale  societies,  and  which  might  be  more  advantageously  invested 
collectively  than  by  the  societies  individually  ? 

SECTION    II.— TRADE. 

Having  regard  to  the  overlapping  which  now  exists  and  to  future  develop- 
ments of  co-operative  activity — 

1.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  appropriate  field  of  operations  in  pro- 
duction for — 

(a)  National  wholesale  societies ; 

(b)  Smaller  federations  of  retail  societies; 
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(c)  Co-partnership  societies  or  producers'  societies  in  manufacturing 

industry  ; 

(d)  Retail  distributive  societies ; 

(e)  Agricultural  societies  of  producers  or  consumers; 

if)  The  English  and  Scottish,  or  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Wholesale 

Societies  acting  together ; 
(g)  The  British  Wholesale  Societies  in  conjunction  with  the  wholesale 

or  corresponding  societies  in  foreign  countries  ? 

2.  What  are  your  views  regarding  developments  under  1  (/)  ?  Should 
the  three  wholesale  societies  continue  their  separate  existence,  with  a  joint 
committee  for  joint  undertakings,  or  is  it  your  opinion  that  one  wholesale 
society  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  would  be  better  ? 

3.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  developments  under  1  (g)  ?  Do 
you  favour  (1)  the  formation  of  an  international  wholesale  society  for  the 
organisation  of  production  in  the  countries  and  centres  most  suitable,  or  do 
you  think  (2)  it  would  be  better  for  the  wholesale  society  in  each  country  to 
control  co-operative  production  in  its  own  countuy  and  export  products  to  the 
wholesale  societies  of  other  countries  requiring  those  products ;  or  do  you 
think  (3)  it  would  be  better  for  each  wholesale  society  to  produce  for  its  own 
needs  in  its  own  country  and  join  with  other  wholesale  societies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities  which  it  cannot  produce  for  itself  in  its  own 
country  ? 

4.  Supposing  some  form  of  co-operation  with  foreign  societies  is  desirable 
for  the  development  of  production,  do  you  favour  the  policy  of  joint  com 
mittees  or  the  establishment  of  an  International  Wholesale  Society  ? 

5.  Supposing  the  policy  favoured  be  that  of  production  by  each  wholesale 
society  of  the  products  for  which  its  country  is  most  favourably  situated,  and 
the  exchange  of  these  goods  with,  or  their  sale  to,  foreign  co-operative 
organisations,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  re  the  determination  of  price' 
basis  upon  which  goods  should  be  exchanged  ? 

6.  What  are  your  views  as  to — 

(a)  The    desirability    of    British    co-operators    developing    an    export 

trade  ;   and 

(b)  The  best  form  of  co-operative  organisation  for  this  purpose? 

7.  What  would  be  your  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  if  the  wholesale 
societies  entered  upon  production  for  foreign  markets  they  would  be  "pro- 
ducing for  profit  "  and  not  "  producing  for  the  members'  own  use,"  the  latter 
being  the  principle  upon  which  consumers'  co-operation  is  based  ? 

8.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  overlapping  or  competition  with 
co-partnership  societies?  Do  you  consider  that  a  means  of  harmonising  the 
relations  of  consumers'  and  producers'  productive  organisations  should  be 
sought?     If  so,  can  you  make  any  suggestions  for  harmonising  these  relations? 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  foreign  trade  with  (a)  co-operators,  or  (b)  non 
co-operators,  would  be  a  legitimate  field  of  enterprise  for  producers'  organisa 
tions?  Do  you  consider  that  the  development  of  such  a  trade  would  clash 
with  the  development  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  wholesale  societies '' 
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10.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  operations  are  now  carried 
on  by  at  least  three  types  of  co-operative  organisations,  viz.,  retail  distributive 
societies,  federations  of  retail  societies  (the  wholesales),  and  speeially-forme-1 
agricultural  societies,  do  you  consider  the  development  along  these  three  lines, 
without  any  co-ordination,  to  be  satisfactory  ?  If  not,  will  you  please  point 
out  defects  and  suggest  ways  in  which  you  think  the  relations  of  the  different 
types  of  organisations  may  be  harmonised  ;  and,  also,  please  indicate  what 
you  think  the  best  lines  of  action  for  the  development  of  co-operation  in 
agriculture  ? 

11.  E.  and  S.      Seeing  that  many  co-partnership  and  producers'  societies 
are  engaged  in  industries  similar  to  those  in  which  the  wholesale  societies  are 
engaged   [e.g.,  bootmaking  and  printing),  what  do  you  think  are  the  possi 
bilities  of  joint  operations  with  these  societies  for  the  production  of  semi- 
manufactured materials,  e.g.,  leather  and  paper? 

12.  E.  and  S.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  the  wholesale  societies  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  requisites  of  various  kinds  for  which  retail  societies 
are  exercising  a  growing  demand,  e.g.,  bakery  fittings,  laundry  fittings? 

13.  E.  and  S.  Have  the  wholesale  societies  any  form  of  periodical  survey 
with  a  view  to  discovering  possible  productive  developments  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  own  departments  or  of  retail  distributive  societies  (e.g.,  sugar 
refining,  tinplate  printing  for  packages,  toy  making,  &c),  or  are  the  matters 
only  dealt  with  as  the  need  becomes  urgent  ? 

14.  What  are  the  views  of  the  wholesale  societies  in  regard  to  the  best 
policy  to  be  adopted  to  secure  such  a  control  over  raw  materials  and  sources 
of  supply  as  will  enable  the  movement  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over 
prices  ? 

15.  What  are  the  views  of  the  wholesale  societies  in  regard  to  the  develop 
ment  of  insurance  in  its  various  branches? 

SECTION    III.— LABOUR. 

1.  What  are  the  general  views  of  the  wholesale  societies  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  movement  to  its  employees  in  respect  of  wages,  hours  of  labour, 
and  general  conditions  ?  How  do  the  societies  compare  in  these  respects  with 
other  employers  in  the  same  industries  ? 

2.  What  are  the  views  of  the  wholesale  societies  in  regard  to  the  following 

matters  : — 

(a)  Welfare  Work.     Is  much  undertaken  at  present,  and  should  such 

work  be  extensively  undertaken  ? 

(b)  The  formation  of  workshop  committees  and  warehouse  committees 

which  would  enable  representatives  of  the  directors  and 
managerial  staff  to  meet  representatives  of  the  employees 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  common 
interest  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  employees  and  the 
society. 

(c)  The  setting  up  of  machinery,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  committees 

suggested  under  2  (b),  or  on  other  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  or  settling  trade  disputes. 
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(d)  Compulsory  trade-unionism  for  all  co-operative  employees. 

(e)  Scientific  Management.    Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  wholesale  societies 

that  any   features  of  scientific  management  could  be  adopted 
with  advantage? 


REPORT  OF  MEETING  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  IRISH 
AGRICULTURAL  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  AND  OF  THE  TRADE 
SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SURVEY 
COMMITTEE. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
151,  Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  4th  February,  1918. 
Present — 

Representing  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  :  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Smith,  J.  J.  Athy,  and  L.  P.  Byrne.  (Apologies  for  non-attendance  were 
received  from  Messrs.  H.  A.  L.  Barbour,  J.  Palmer,  and  other  directors  of 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society.) 

Representing  the  Survey  Committee  :  Messrs.  R.  Fleming  and  R. 
Halstead,  with  Prof.  F.  Hall  (secretary  of  the  Trade  Sub-committee). 

Mr.   R.   Fleming  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

After  an  explanation  by  the  Chairman  of  the  objects  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee in  asking  for  the  joint  meeting,  and  a  statement  by  Mr.  Smith 
welcoming  the  action  of  the  Survey  Committee,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  questions  previously  submitted.  (See  pp.  234  to  237.)  The  following 
report  embodies  the  principal  points  of  the  discussion  : — 

SECTION    I.— CAPITAL. 

(Questions  1 — 5.) 

Mr.  R.  Smith  promised  to  submit  (1)  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  marking  those  points  which  deal  with  the 
various  classes  of  shares  ;  and  '(2)  a  memorandum  explaining  the  position  of 
the  society  with  regard  to  the  various  classes  of  shares.  At  the  end  of  1917 
there  were  334  societies  federated  in  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  there  were 
122  preference  shareholders.  It  was  briefly  explained  that  the  society  is 
capitalised  as  follows  :  — 

Share  Capital. — Two  classes  of  shares — preference  and  ordinary. 
Loans. — From  individuals. 

Guarantee  Capital,  being  a  bank  overdraft,  part  of  which  is  secured 
by  the  guarantee  of  individual  members  or  directors  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  balances  of  deposit  and   current  accounts  in  the 
banking  department  of  the  society. 

The  preference  shares  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  £5  each,  and  the 
ordinary  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1  each.  The  preference  shares  are 
held  by  individuals  (whose  holding  is  limited  to  £200  by  the  Industrial  and 
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Provident  Societies  Acts)  and  corporate  bodies  not  entitled  to  hold  ordinary 
shares  ;  and  the  ordinary  shares  are  held  by  co-operative  societies. 

The  rules  of  the  society  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  preference 
shares,  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent  as  the  capital  of  the  society  increases,  so 
that  the  society  may  ultimately  become  a  federation  of  societies,  capitalised 
and  controlled  by  them. 

The  ordinary  shares  to  be  taken  up  by  societies  originally  were  5s.  shares, 
but  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares  was  changed  to  £1  in  1914.*  Societies 
joining  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  must  now  take  up  one 
£1  share  for  each  of  their  own  members,  but  only  Is.  per  share  may  be 
called  up  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  except  in  the  case 
of  a  winding  up,  when  the  remaining  19s.  may  be  called  for.  The  Is.  per 
share  provides  an  inadequate  amount  of  capital  for  the  federal  society,  which 
has  appealed  to  societies  to  pay  up  more  than  the  Is.  per  share.  A  number  of 
societies  have  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  at  the  end  of  1917  the  share  capital 
of  the  society  stood  as  follows  :  — 

Shares  issued.  Amounts  paid. 

2,015  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each £10,075 

37,173  Ordinary  „  £1      „     .. [ 

11,663         „  „  5s.     „     J  tu'17& 


50,851  of  nominal  value  of  £50,1.63  with  £21,250  paid  up. 

The  interest  paid  upon  the  preference  shares  is  5  per  cent,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  shares  is  also  5  per  cent.  The  societies  holding  ordinary  shares  include 
both  societies  engaged  primarily  in  agriculture,  and  societies  engaged  primarily 
in  retail  distribution,  usually  described  as  industrial  co-operative  societies. 
At  the  end  of  1917,  out  of  the  334  societies  in  membership  of  thei  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  27  were  industrial  co-operative  societies. 

The  society's  rules  provide  for  the  representation  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  both  preference  and  ordinary  shareholders. 

The  loan  capital  is  provided  by  individuals,  no  society  providing  loan 
capital  except  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits.  The  loan  capital  was  originally 
£5,000,  but  £2,000  has  been  repaid,  and  the  amount  of  loan  capital  at  the  end 
of  1917  was  £3,000. 

The  guarantee  capital  at  the  end  of  1917  amounted  to  £26,015,  and  the 
deposit  and  current  account  balances  in  the  banking  department  at  the  same 
date  amounted  to  £32,955. 

The  reserve  funds  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  1917  (exclusive  of  those 
for  contingent  liabilities)  were  :  General  Reserve  Fund,  £2,500 ;  Bank 
Reserve,  £1,205. 

The  depreciation  charges  have  been  well  maintained,  so  that  the  actual 
reserve  is  really  higher  than  the  value  shown  by  the  balance-sheet  figures. 

The  society  would  welcome  more  capital.  A  principal  difficulty  in 
securing  more  capital  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  societies  which  are 

*  See  Memorandum  at  end  of  this  Section  dealing  with  Capital. 
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members  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  are  themselves  financed. 
These  societies  are  formed  on  a  basis  which  does  not  enable  them  to  contribute 
much  capital  to  the  federal  society.  Their  share  capital  18  small,  and  they 
rely  very  largely  upon  bank  overdrafts  for  working  capital. 

The  banking  department  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  is 
developing,  and  the  deposits  are  increasing.  New  accounts  are  constantly 
being  opened,  and  an  increase  uf  capital  from  this  source  is  anticipated. 

In  connection  with  the  increasing  of  capital  of  the  society,  the  possibilities 
of  bond  issues,  small  savings  banks,  the  centralising  of  the  Irish  credit  banks 
in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
farmers  to  leave  with  the  society  a  part  of  their  monthly  payments  for  produce 
sold  to  the  society  were  also  discussed. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  financial  assistance  from  the  Government, 
unless  it  were  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  government  assistance  to  all 
industries. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  special  co-operative  bank,  which  should 
be  independent  of  all  other  co-operative  organisations,  but  catering  for  them 
all,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  thought 
it  was  better  to  organise  banking  services  as  a  department  of  the  federal 
society.  In  this  matter,  Ireland  should  be  independent  of  Great  Britain  and 
organise  its  own  banking  service.  Individuals  can  open  current  accounts 
with  the  banking  department  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  and 
many  have  done  so.  The  accounts  of  trade  unions  would  also'  be  welcomed, 
but,  at  present,  no  trade-union  banks  with  the  society. 

In  reply  to  Question  5  about  a  Co-operative  Investment  Society,  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  pointed  out  that 
Irish  societies  have  no  surplus  capital  to  invest,  but  they  did  not  think  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  would  be  opposed  to  such  an  institution. 

Note. — The  following  memorandum  was  subsequently  received  from  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  : — 

Memorandum. 

Change  in  Nominal  Value  of  Ordinary  Shares. — To  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  society  a  change  in  the  nominal  value  of  the  ordinary  shares  was 
decided  upon  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  March,  1914. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  society  in  1897  till  1914  the  nominal  value  of  the 
ordinary  share  was  5s.,  only  Is.  of  which  was  payable  upon  application,  and 
no  other  call  could  be  made  except  the  society  (Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society)   went  into  liquidation.      Under  this  arrangement  sufficient  capital  to 

I  meet  the  society's  needs  was  not  forthcoming.  The  trade  of  the  society  being 
preponderatingly  agricultural,  profits  were  not  large  enough  and  capital  could 
not  be  accumulated  from  that  source  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  By  the 
change  in  nominal  value  the  society  created  a  new  fund  of  uncalled  capital 
upon  which  some  bank  credits  may  be  raised.      To  this  extent  the  change  in 
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nominal  value  has  helped  the  society.  The  societies  have  generally  agreed 
to  the  change,  but  there  are  still  11,663  old  shares  outstanding,  as  compared 
with  23,023  in  January,  1914.      Since  1914  no  5s.  shares  have  been  issued. 

SECTION    II.— TRADE. 

(Questions  1  to  15.) 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  in  Ireland  in  the  operations 
of  the  wholesale  societies.  Speaking  generally,  they  thought  that  a  special 
wholesale  society  was  required  for  Ireland  and  that  no  other  society  should 
operate  in  Ireland  except  through  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 
If  co-pai'tnership  societies  were  to  be  formed  by  the  Irish  workers  they  (the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society)  would  be  glad  to  welcome  them  to 
membership  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  for  participation  in 
both  trading  and  banking  operations.  They  did  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  in  every  respect  Question  1,  parts  of  which  referred  to  English  condi- 
tions more  than  to  Irish  conditions.  They  considered  that  in  any  case  the 
problem  implied  in  Question  1  had  been  practically  solved  in  Ireland  by  the 
individual  societies  being  usually  societies  of  both  producers  and  consumers  ; 
and  the  tendency  was  for  societies  to  become  more  and  more  comprehensive 
and  to  widen  their  activities  on  behalf  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 
These  societies  centralised  in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  which, 
therefore,  united  producers  and  consumers. 

Whilst  some  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  Irish  co-operative  activities 
in  the  wholesale  sphere  must  be  conducted  through  a  purely  Irish  society,  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  considered  that  as 
there  were  some  things  which  are  used  in  all  countries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  production  of  these  articles  or  commodities  might  very  well  be  produced 
in  the  most  suitable  district  by  some  form  of  combination  of  the  wholesale 
societies.  Speaking  generally,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  joint  committees 
would  be  preferable  to  the  formation  of  a  new  society  for  these  undertakings. 
The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  agreed  that  there  were  certain 
spheres  of  production  in  which  the  retail  societies  themselves  might  operate 
with  greater  advantage  than  any  other  organisation.  There  might  also  be 
cases  where  small  local  federations  would  be  desirable ;  but  these  cases  would 
be  very  few,  especially  in  a  small  country  like  Ireland.  The  preference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  was  for  the 
individual  societies  to  act  through  their  national  organisation  except  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  thought  that  not  only  should  there  be  a  joint  committee  for  productive 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  three  wholesale  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  that  this  joint  committee,  or  joint  committees  formed  with  societies  in 
foreign  countries,  should  organise  international  trade.  They  thought  that 
their  society  would  be  quite  willing  to  join  the  wholesale  societies  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  their  joint  work,  such  as  insurance  and  tea  production,  but 
lack  of  capital  might  be  a  hindrance  in  the  development  of  this  policy. 
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In  regard  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade,  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  thought  that  this  might  be  undertaken 
at  once  by  exchange  between  the  wholesales  of  the  various  countries.  They 
thought  that  the  principle  adopted  in  the  development  of  trade  should  be  the 
charging  of  the  same  price  to  home  and  foreign  societies.  This  price  would  be 
the  cost  of  production  plus  the  cost  of  marketing.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  that  co-operators  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  develop 
an  export  trade ;  and,  as  already  6tated,  were  of  the  opinion  that  joint  com- 
mittees were  most  suitable  for  the  development  of  this  trade. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  in  undertaking  foreign  trade  the 
wholesale  societies  would  be  entering  upon  production  for  profit,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  pointed  out  that  their 
society  was  a  society  of  producers,  and  they  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
item  of  profit  if  the  trading  surplus  were  divided  among  the  consumers,  as 
the  consumers  then  received  the  goods  at  net  cost.  If  the  surplus  went  to  the 
producers  it  was  assumed  that  the  goods  had  been  charged  at  current  rates, 
and  this  surplus  was  merely  a  payment  for  super- efficiency. 

In  regard  to  overlapping  between  the  wholesale  societies  and  the  co- 
partnership societies,  and  the  desirability  of  harmonising  the  relations  of 
consumers'  and  producers'  organisations,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  is  a  society  embracing  both  producers  and 
consumers,  and  no  difficulty  had  arisen  so  far  in  the  reconciling  of  their 
interests.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society 
rather  leaned  to  the  idea  put  forward  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
farm  to  find  the  true  basis  of  cost  of  producing  agricultural  produce.  If  any 
farmers  or  societies  produced  at  less  than  thi6  cost  the  surplus  would  be  due 
to  their  extra  efficiency,  and  consumers  would  pay  the  prices  as  determined 
by  experiments  on  the  experimental  farm.  As  many  of  the  societies  formed 
in  Ireland  originally  for  the  purposes  of  producing  or  working  up  agricultural 
produce  were  now  undertaking  a  retail  distributive  trade,  it  appeared  that 
such  societies  might  solve  the  problem  of  harmonising  the  producers'  and 
consumers'  interests,  or  at  any  rate  contribute  to  a  solution  of  it. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  are  of 
the  opinion  that  retail  distributive  societies  quite  properly  and  advantageously 
undertake  agricultural  operations  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  own  members; 
but  the  bulk  of  agricultural  operations  would  be  likely  to  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
undertaken  by  the  special  societies  of  farmers  formed  for  the  purpose  and 
marketing  their  produce  through  their  federation,  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  joint  work  between  associations  of 
producers  and  associations  of  consumers,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  thought  their  society  would  be  willing  to 
participate  in  any  such  joint  enterprise.  Tanneries  were  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  the  undertakings  that  might  be  jointly  organised.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the   wholesale  societies   might  do  something   in   the   way   of   manufacturing 
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machinery  and  fittings  for  such  departments  as  bakeries  and  laundries.  The 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  already  has  a  dairy  engineering  depart- 
ment, with  a  dairy  engineering  specialist  on  its  staff,  and  it  has  already 
supplied  many  societies  with  dairy  fittings,  &c.  It  is  also  considering  the 
question  of  undertaking  the  provision  of  bakery  fittings,  and  has  engaged  the 
services  of  a  bakery  engineering  specialist. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  does  not  undertake  any  form 
of  periodical  survey  of  its  activities  and  developments:  bat  the  principal 
members  of  the  staff  have  regular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  the  wholesale  society,  and  they  make  recommendations  to  the  board 
which  at  present  meets  only  monthly. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  realises  the  importance  of 
securing  a  greater  control  over  raw  materials  and  sources  of  supply  ;  but  this 
matter  does  not  affect  Ireland  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  England,  since  the 
members  of  the  agricultural  societies  in  Ireland  are  generally  their  own 
landlords.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  cases  where  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  and  other  wholesale  societies  was 
necessary,  e.g.,  in  securing  supplies  of  artificial  manures,  and  they  would  like 
to  become  joint  partners  in  such  undertakings  as  the  African  Oil  Mills 
recently  acquired  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Whole- 
sale Society  that  there  is  a  big  field  for  the  development  of  co-operative 
insurance  in  Ireland. 

SECTION    III.— LABOUR. 

(Questions  1  and  2.) 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  said  that 
the  board  tried  to  be  a  model  employer.  The  society  was  not  engaged  in  any 
manufacturing  operations  and  came  but  little  into  touch  with  organised  labour. 
Speaking  generally,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  society  were  in  excess  of 
trade-union  rates,  and  in  respect  of  wages  and  labour  conditions  generally  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  was  ahead  of  any  house  in  the  city 
engaged  in  the  same  businesses. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  has  not  undertaken  specifically 
any  scheme  for  welfare  work,  but  it  has  organised  an  insurance  scheme  for 
the  employees  of  the  society,  and  the  society  pays  a  part  of  the  premium  up  lo 
50  per  cent.      The  inauguration  of  a  thrift  fund  is  under  consideration. 

The  society  has  not  undertaken  the  formation  of  any  committee  similar  to 
workshop  committees,  but  the  heads  of  departments  have  regular  consulta- 
tions. At  present,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  in  any 
department  to  render  necessary  the  arrangement  of  meetings  of  employees  or 
the  formation  of  workshop  committees. 

The  society  has  not  set  up  any  machinery  for  the  settling  of  trade 
disputes  ;   but  there  has  never  yet  been  any  trade  dispute  in  the  society. 

The  society  has  not  considered  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
trade-unionism,  and  has  not  adopted  it. 
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The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  thought 
that  their  society  would  be  in  favour  of  considering  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  best  features  of  scientific  management,  but  the  matter  has  not  yet  been 
considered. 

GENERAL    .MATTERS. 

In  discussing  general  matters  it  was  reported  that  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  but  was  not  affiliated  to  it,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  given  by  the  Government  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
being  that  they  should  not  take  into  membership  societies  engaged  in  dis- 
tributive trade. 

In  regard  to  education,  it  was  reported  that,  recently,  there  had  been 
monthly  conferences  of  managers  at  which  lectures  had  been  given  twice  a 
day.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society's  representatives  promised 
to  semi  particulars,  and  the  memorandum  given  below  has  since  been  received. 
The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  is  also  associated  with  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union  and  other  organisations  in  a  joint  scheme  for  training  apprentices 
and  managers  in  Ireland. 

In  regard  to  overlapping  between  the  various  wholesale  societies,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies 
operated  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time ;  but  whilst  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  recognised  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  as  their  agents 
in  some  cases,  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  did  not  recognise 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  at  all,  and  the  travellers  of  the 
Scottish  \\  holesale  Society  visited  societies  which  were  members  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  and  were  not  members  of  the  Scottish  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society  thought  that  trade  with  the  Irish  societies  should  be  left 
to  them,  and  British  societies  should  work  through  them  in  any  trade  done 
in   [r eland. 

Memorandum  re  Managers'  Conferences. 

Managers'  Conferences. — These  conferences  were  begun  in  November, 
1916,  with  the  object  of  interesting  the  managers  of  local  societies  in  the  work 
of  the  Federation  and  of  impressing  the  necessity  for  further  capitalisation. 
Some  of  the  wider  aspects  of  co-operation  have  been  dealt  with  also,  and 
particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  post-war  eventualities.  Very  few  of  the 
managers  of  Irish  societies  have  had  any  cooperative  training,  and  because 
of  this  the  conference  addresses  have  ranged  over  a  wide  field.  The  COU 
ferences  take  up  an  entire  day  each.  They  begin  at  10  a.m.  with  an  address, 
after  which  a  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  address  is  encouraged. 
From  the  condition  of  the  address  till  about  1  p. m.  the  visiting  managers  are 
divided  into  groups  and  visit  in  turn  the  head  of  each  department  of  the 
Wholesale.      Interviews   with   heads   of  departments   usually    last  about   half 
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an  hour.  At  1  p.m.  dinner  is  served,  and  after  dinner  a  second  address  is 
delivered  with  further  discussion.  The  visits  to  departments  are  then 
resumed  and  continued  until  every  manager  has  had  about  thirty  minutes  with 
each  department.  The  conference  usually  concludes  about  5-30  p.m.  with 
tea,  though  sometimes  further  discussions  have  taken  place  after  tea*  The 
conferences  have  been  on  the  whole  very  successful ;  they  have  produced  good 
results,  but,  of  course,  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  full  results 
can  be  judged. 


Answers  received  from  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  Limited  and  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited  to  the  questions  submitted 
by  the  Survey  Committee. 

Section  1— CAPITAL. 


QUESTION. 

1.   How  is  the  capital  of  your 
society  provided  ? 

(a)  Shares.- — -How    much    and 
on  what  basis  ? 

(b)  Loans. — How    much    and 
on  what  basis  ? 


(c)  Other  Forms.-—  Please  state 
the  forms  and  how  much 
is  contributed  in  each 
form. 

2.  Have  you  as  much  capital 
as  you  desire  ? 

3.  If  not,  can  you  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  increased,  so  that  we 
may  consider  these  suggestions 
with  a  view  to  incorporating 
them  in  our  recommendations 
to  Congress  ? 


Reply  of  C.  W.S. 


Basis  provided  by  Rule 
(see  .Rule  No.  9, 
page  6). 

Basis  provided  by  Rule 
(see  Rule  No.  35, 
page  20). 


See  Summary  of  Share 
and  Loan  Account  in 
the  Trade  Depart- 
ment (page  19)  in 
the  balance  sheet. 

No. 


See  our  latest  proposals 
to  issue  development 
bonds. 


Reply  of  S.C.W.S. 


(a)  Shares  value  2Us. 
each  (see  Rules  ;"> 
and  6). 

{b)  Deposits  from  soci- 
eties to  an  unlimited 
amount,  at  call  and 
six  months'  notice, 
with  variable  rates 
of  interest. 

(c)  Deposits  from  Em-1 
ployees,  members  of 
retail  societies  ,i 

unions,  &c. 


No. 


See  No.  4. 
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QUESTION. 

4.  What  are  your  views  re- 
garding the  formation  of  an 
independent   co-operative   bank 

tor  all  forms  of  co-operative  and 
allied  organisations  {e.g.,  retail 
and  wnolesale  industrial  soci- 
eties, productive  societies,  agri- 
cultural societies,  co-operative 
housing  societies,  insurance  soci- 
eties, trade-unions,  individual 
depositors)  with  brandies  i  i 
agents  in  all  towns  where  trade 
warrants  it  ?  Please  answer 
this  question  under  : — 

(a)  One  bank  for  each  country 
(England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland)  ; 

(6)  One  bank  for  the  whole 
of    the    United    Kingdom. 

5.  What  are  your  views  re- 
garding the  formation  of  a 
national  co-operative  invest- 
ment society,  which  should  take 
from  societies  any  capital  which 
mignt  be  available  for  invest- 
ment outside  their  own  business 
needs  and  those  of  the  whole- 
sale societies,  and  which  might 
be  more  advantageously  in- 
vested collectively  than  by  the 
sooiel  iea  individually  ? 


Reply  of  C.W.S. 

•  >i:i  hank,  as  at  presci.t 
organised,  is  answer- 
ing well,  and  in  our 
opinion  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  the 
finances  of  the  whole 
Movement. 


•ee  our  answer  to  No. 
i .  which  would  apply 
io  this. 


Section  2— TRADE. 


1.  What  are  your  views  as 
to  the  appropriate  field  of 
operations  in  production  for  : — 

(a)  National  wholesale  soci- 
eties  ; 

(6)  Smaller  federations  oi 
retail  societies  ; 

(c)  Co-partnership  societies 
or  producers'  societies  in 
manufacturing     industry  ; 

(d)  Retail  distributive  soci- 
eties ; 

(e)  Agricultural  societies  of 
producers   or    consumers  ; 

(/)  The  English  and  Scottish, 
or  English,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  societies  acting  to- 
gether ; 


l,e  wholesale  bo<  i<  I  Lea 
to  produce  the  re- 
quirements of  their 
members.  Our  policy 
is  to  do  this  when  the 
volume  of  trade  in 
particular  commodi- 
ties justifies  entering 
into  prodi  Hon. 


Reply  of  S.G.W.S. 

in  our  opinion  the 
B.C.W.S.  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  bank 
to  the  Sloven  ent  in 
Scotland. 


This  is  accomplished 
i.i  der  deposits  (s<  e 
question  l   (b). 


(a)  We  favour  this. 

(b)  We  are  against  tl  is. 

(c)  do.         do. 

((/)         do.         do. 
'<)  do.  do. 

</i  I n  favotu  of  this. 
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QUESTION. 

(g)  The  British  wholesale 
societies  in  conjunction 
with  the  wholesale  or 
corresponding  societies  in 
foreign  countries  ? 

2.  What  are  your  views  re- 
garding developments  under  1 
(/)  ?  Should  the  three  whole- 
sale societies  continue  their 
separate  existence  with  a  joint 
committee  for  joint  under- 
takings, or  is  it  your  opinion 
that  one  wholesale  society  for 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles 
would  be  better  ? 

3.  What  are  your  views  re- 
garding the  developments  under 
J  (g)  ?  Do  you  favour  (1) 
the  formation  of  an  international 
wholesale  society  for  the  organi- 
sation of  production  in  the 
countries  and  centres  most  suit- 
able, or  do  you  think  (2)  it 
would  be  better  for  the  whole- 
sale society  in  each  country  to 
control  co-operative  production 
in  its  own  country  and  export 
products  to  the  wholesale  soci- 
eties of  other  countries  requiring 
those  products,  or  do  you  think 
(3)  it  would  be  better  for  each 
wholesale  society  to  produce 
for  its  own  needs  in  its  own 
country  and  join  with  other 
wholesale  societies  for  the  pro- " 
duction  of  those  commodities 
which  it  cannot  produce  for 
itself  in  its  own  country  ? 

4.  Supposing  some  form  of 
co-operation  with  foreign  soci- 
eties is  desirable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  production,  do  you 
favour  the  policy  of  joint  com- 
mittees or  the  establishment 
of  an  international  wholesale 
society  ? 

5.  Supposing  the  policy 
favoured  be  that  of  production 
by  each  wholesale  society  of 
the  products  for  which  its 
country  is  most  favourably 
situated,   and   the   exchange  of 


Reply  of  C.W.S. 


The  question  of  amal- 
gamation has  often 
been  under  con- 
sideration, but  the 
result  of  the  dis- 
cussions, up  to  now, 
has  shown  that  the 
Movement  was  not 
ripe  for  any  definite 
step  to   be  taken. 


We  consider  that  the 
position  on  these 
points       was       well 

.  stated  in  a  paper  by 
N.  Kaufman,  read 
at  the  Glasgow  Inter- 
national Congress  in 
August,  1913.  This 
pointed  out.  the 
practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a 
scheme. 


A.s  to  the  first  part, 
joint  committees 
have  been  tried  and 
failed  to  reach  any- 
thing practicable. 
Re  International 
wholesale  (see  answer 
to  No.  3.) 


We  think  the  exchange 
should  be  on  the 
basis  of  cost  price, 
plus  expenses,  and 
that  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  re- 
ciprocal all  round. 


Reply  of  S.C.W.S. 

(g)  We  think  this  is  far 
ahead,  but  are 
favourable  to  the 
suggestion. 


We  are  not  prepared 
to  make  a  definite 
statement  on  this 
question. 


We  favour  No.  (3). 


We  favour  Joint  Com- 
mittees. 


On  basis  of  cost  price, 
plus  expenses,  and 
arrangement  to  be 
reciprocal  all  round 
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QUESTION. 

these  goods  with,  or  their  sale 
to.  foreign  co-operative  organi- 
sations, have  you  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  re  the  determina- 
tion of  price  basis  upon  which 
goods   should   be   exchanged  ? 

6.  What  are  your  views  as 
to  :— 

(a)  The  desirability  of  British 
co-operators  developing 
an     export     trade ;      and 

(6)  the  best  form  of  co-opera- 
tive organisation  for  this 
purpose  ? 

7.  What  would  be  your 
answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
if  the  wholesale  societies  entered 
upon  production  for  foreign 
markets,  they  would  be  i;  pro- 
ducing for  profit,"  and  not 
"  producing  for  the  members' 
own  use,"  the  latter  being  the 
principle  upon  which  consumers' 
co-operation  is  based  ? 

8.  What  are  your  views  re- 
garding the  overlapping  or  com- 
petition with  co-partnership 
societies  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  a  means  of  harmonising  the 
relations  of  consumers'  and 
producers'  productive  organisa- 
tions should  be  sought  ?  If  bo, 
can  you  make  any  suggestions 
for  harmonising  these  relations  ? 

0.  Do  you  consider  that 
foreign  trade  with  (a)  co-opera- 
tors or  (6)  non-co-operators, 
would  be  a  legitimate  field  of 
enterprise  for  producers'  organi- 
sations ?  Do  you  consider  that 
the  development  of  such  a  trade 
would  clash  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  activities 
of   the   wholesale   societies  ? 

10.  Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  agricultural  operations  are 
now  carried  on  by  at  least 
three  types  of  co  -operative 
organisations,  viz.  :  ( 1 )  Retail 
distributive  societies,  federa- 
tions   of     retail     societies    (the 


Reply  of  C.W.S. 


Reply  of  S.C.W  S. 


Having  regard   i<>   the 

present  world  con- 
ditions, we  think 
these  questions  might 
well  be  left  over  for 
future  consideration. 


See  answer  to  No.  6 


These  two  different 
interests  constantly 
clash  in  practice,  and 
we  are  not  piepared 
at  this  stage  with 
any  suggestions. 


We  cannot  at  present 
realise  any  develop- 
ment in  this  direc- 
tion, which  in  its 
volume  or  extent 
would  be  detain  ental 
to      the      wholi 

societies. 


No. 


The  object  desirable, 
but  we  see  no  im- 
mediate possibility  of 
accomplishing  this. 


See  No.  6. 


See  reply  to  question 
(c)  under  item  l  of 
this  section. 


Yes. 


No,   so    long   aa   they 
confine  them-<l\ 
production  only, 


NTo. 
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QUESTION. 

wholesales)  and  specially -formed 
agricultural  societies,  do  you 
consider  the  development  along 
these  three  lines,  without  any 
co-ordination,  to  be  satisfac- 
tory ?  (2)  if  not,  will  you 
please  point  out  defects  and 
suggest  ways  in  which  you  think 
the  relations  of  the  different 
types  of  organisations  may  be 
harmonised  ;  and,  also  please 
indicate  what  you  think  the 
best  lines  of  action  for  the 
development  of  co-operation  in 
agriculture  ? 

11.  E.  and  S.  Seeing  that 
many  co-partnership  and  pro- 
ducers' societies  are  engaged  in 
industries  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  wholesale  societies 
are  engaged  {e.g.,  boot-making 
and  printing),  what  do  you 
think  are  the  possibilities  of 
joint  operations  with  these  soci- 
eties for  the  production  of  semi- 
manufactured materials  {e.g., 
leather  and  paper)  ? 

12.  E.  and  S.  What  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  wholesale 
societies  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  requisites  of  various 
kinds  for  which  retail  societies 
are  exercising  a  growing  demand 
{e.g.,  bakery  fittings,  laundry 
fittings)  ? 

13.  E.  and  S.  Have  the 
wholesale  societies  any  form  of 
periodical  survey  with  a  view 
to  discovering  possible  produc- 
tive developments  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  own  departments 
or  of  retail  distributive  societies 
{e.g.,  sugar  refining,  tinplate 
printing  for  packages,  toy- 
making,  &c),  or  are  the  matters 
only  dealt  with  as  the  need 
becomes  urgent  ? 

14.  E.  and  S.  What  are  the 
views  of  the  wholesale  societies 
in  regard  to  the  best  policy  to 
be  adopted  to  secure  such  a 
control  over  raw  materials  and 
sources  of  supply  as  will  enable 
the  Movement  to  exercise  an 
effective  control  over  prices  ? 


Reply  of  C.W.S. 


Reply  of  S.C.W.S. 


This    is    a    matter    for 
careful  consideration. 


The  two  forms  have 
been  found  difficult 
to  reconcile  in  prac- 
tice, having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  they 
are  competing  for 
the  same  business. 


The  possibilities  in  this 
direction  are  great, 
but  progress  can  only 
be  gradual  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the 
Movement  are  con- 
centrated and  as 
the  production  can 
be  undertaken  econo- 
mically. 

Our  committee  meets 
weekly,  and  all  such 
matters  are  more  or 
less  constantly  under 
consideration. 


So  far  as  the  purchases 
of  societies  through 
this  society  are  con- 
cerned, the  purchases 
are  aggregated,  and 
every  effort  is  made 
to  secure  the  best 
terms  and  always  as 
near  as  possible  to 
the  sources  of  supply. 


This  is  a  wide  subject 
and  under  present 
conditions  we  are  not 
prepared  to  offer  any 
suggestions. 


This  is  a  matter  for  the 
wholesale  societies. 


Progress  continues  to 
be  made  in  regard  to 
these  productions, 
which  are  gradually 
being  overtaken. 


These  matters  are  con- 
tinuously before  the 
S.C.W.S.  Board,  and 
meetings  are  held 
periodically  with  the 
C.W.S. ,  at  which  any 
proposals  as  to  new 
productive  under- 
takings are  con- 
sidered and  dis- 
cussed. 


We  endeavour  to  get  to 
the  producer,  and 
where  trade  war- 
rants, to  produce  foi 
ourselves. 
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QUESTION. 

1  •"».  What  are  the  views  of 
the  wholesale  a  icieties  in  regard 
bo  bhe  development  of  insurance 
in  its  various  branches  ! 


Reply  of  C.W.S. 

business  is  being 
gradually  de  reloped 
in  all  its  branches. 


Reply  of  B.C.W.S. 

Co-operative  Insurance 
Society  Is  developing 
the  various  branches 
of  insurance. 


Section  3    LABOUR. 


I.  What  are  the  general  views 
of  bhe  wholesale  societies  in 
•d  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Movement  to  its  employees  in 
respect  of  wages,  hours  of 
labour  and  general  conditions. 
How  do  bhe  societies  compare 
in  bhese  respects  with  other 
employers  in  the  same  indus- 
tries ? 


Our  views  are,  that  not 
less  than  the  besl 
wages  and  con- 
ditions of  emploj 
ment  should  always 
be  given. 


Nothing       less       than 
trade-union  rates 

and  conditions 

should   be  given. 


Compare 

with 
ployers 


favourably 

other        em- 


2.  What  are  the  views  of  the 
wholesale  societies  in  regard  to 
the  following  matters  : — 

(a)  Welfare  work.  Is  much 
undertaken  at  present, 
and  should  such  work  be 
extensively  undertaken  ? 


(b)  The  formation  of  work- 
shop committees  and 
warehouse  commit  t  ees, 
which  would  enable 
representatives  of  the 
directors  and  managerial 
staff  to  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  emploj  i  ee 
regularly  for  tl  e  purpose 
of  discussing  matters  of 
common  interest  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of 
the  employees  and  bhe 
society  ? 

{(■)  The  setting  up  of  machin- 
ery, either  on  the  basis 
of    the    committees 

led  under  2  (b)  or 
on  other  lines  for  bhe 
purpose  of  avoiding  or 
settling   trade  disputes? 

10 


This  has  only  recently 
been  introduced. 

We  have  had  some 
little  experience,  and 
so  far  we  can  report 
favourably,  though 
generally  our  con- 
ditions of  employ- 
ment and  the  health 
character  of  our 
works  do  not  call  for 
anything  special  in 
this  direction. 

We     consider     this     is 
illy    work    for    the 
trade       unions      to 
undertake. 


V\  e      consider     t  his     j> 

really  work   for  the 
trade       unions       to 
deri  ike. 


(a)  We  are  favourable 
to  this,  and  are  at 
present     considering 

how  best  to  carry  it 
out. 


(>>)  We  think  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  vari- 
ous trade   unions. 


(r)  do. 


do. 


TT 
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QUESTION. 

(d)  Compulsory  trade-union- 
ism for  all  co-operative 
employees  ? 


(e)  re  Scientific  Management. 
Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
wholesale  societies  that 
any  features  of  scientific 
management  could  be 
adopted  with  advantage  ? 


Reply  of  C.W.S. 

We  favour  our  em- 
ployees being  mem- 
bers of  a  trade 
anion,  but  hitherto 
we.  have  not  exer- 
cised any  compul- 
sion. 

We    employ    scientific 

management. 


Reply  of  S.C.W.S. 

{d)  We  do  not  approve 
of  compulsion,  but 
are  favourable  to, 
and  would  prefer  that 
our  employees  should 
be  members  of  a 
trade  union. 

(e)  This  is  already  in 
operation  in  our 
business. 


APPENDIX  E. — Co-partnership  Production. 

Report  of  an  interview  between  representatives  of  the  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee  and  representatives  of  Typical  and  Representa- 
tive Co-partnership  Societies. 

An  interview  with  representatives  of  co-partnership  societies  took  place 
on  25th  and  26th  October,  1916,  when  the  following  questions  were  submitted 
to  them,  and  the  report  following  these  questions  was  based  upon  the  replies 
received  to  the  questions  : — 

Questions  Submitted  to  Representatives  of  Co-partnership  Societies. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  business  ? 

2.  Is  much  capital  required  ? 

3.  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  sufficient  capital  ? 

4.  How  is  the  capital  raised?      Shares  or  Loans? 

5.  Which  form  of  capital  do  you  prefer,  and  why  ? 

6.  How  is  the  capital  contributed— by  workers,  co-operative  societies,  out 
side  individuals? 

7.  Are  the  workers  required  by  rule  to  be  shareholders  ?  If  so,  please 
give  the  extract  from  the  rules  dealing  with  this  point. 

8.  Do  the  workers  provide  their  share  of  the  capital  principally  by  contri- 
butions or  by  allowing  their  interest  and  share  of  profits  to  accumulate  ? 

9.  Do  the  retail  societies  provide  their  share  of  the  capital  principally  by 
contributions  or  by  allowing  their  interest  and  share  of  profits  to  accumulate  ? 

10.  Do  the  outside  individuals  provide  their  share  of  the  capital 
principally  by  contributions  or  by  allowing  their  interest  and  share  of  profits 
to  accumulate  ? 

11.  On  what  basis  do  you  divide  profits? 

12.  Are  your  workers  principally  or  exclusively  trade-unionists,  and  what 
is  the  attitude  of  the  unions  to  your  society  ? 

13.  Have  you  any  special  plan  to  meet  the  unemployment-  due  to  trade 
depression  or  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
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14.  Is  your  market  principally  within  or  outside  tlie  cooperative  move- 
ment ? 

15.  If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  the  relative  proportion  of  your 
trade  in  the  two  markets. 

16.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  hold   la  ka  of 

(a)  Raw  materials ; 

(b)  Finished  goods? 

17.  Do  you  employ  travellers  ? 

18.  Do  you  think  the  joint-invoicing  scheme  of  the  Co-operative  Pro- 
ductive Federation  can  be  developed  ?      If  so.  on  what  lines? 

19.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  principal  advantages  of  co-partnership 
production  over  federal  production — 

(a)  In  your  own  industry  ; 

(b)  In  industry  in  general? 

20.  Do  the  employees  share  in  the  management  of  your  society?  If  so, 
please  describe  it.     Say  what  proportion  of  your  committee  is — 

(a)  Workers  ; 
(6)  Others. 

21.  To  what  extent  do  the  workers  take  a  real  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  society? 

22.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  your  business? 

23.  Have  you  any  special  machinery  for  avoiding  or  settling  trade 
disputes? 

24.  Co-partnership  production  is  frequently  criticised  as  rendering  work- 
shop discipline  difficult  and  as  producing  inefficiency.  Do  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  this  respect? 

25.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  remove  overlapping  and  competition  with 
federal  producers  like  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  ?  If  so,  please  give 
suggestions. 

26.  Do  you  undertake  foreign  trade? 

27.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  possibilities  for  societies  in  your  industry 
to  develop  trade  in  foreign  markets? 

28.  Can    you   suggest    ways   of    increasing    the    trade    of    co-partnership 
ties  in  home  markets? 

29.  Mention  any  special  difficulties  experienced  by  co-partnership  soci< 
In  your  industry. 

30.  Give  any  further  particulars  you  think  would  be  helpful  regarding 
the  present  organisation  or  possibilities  of — 

(a)  Your  own  industry  ;    or 

(b)  Co  partnership   industry   in   general. 

RlPOR.r   OF    FntBRVIEW    WITH    REPRESENTATIVES    01     (   0- PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES, 

25th  and  26th  October.  1916. 

Nature  of  Business.       (Question  1.) 

1.  The  businesses  with  which  the  persons  interviewed  were  connected 
were  of  a  varied    nature;    they  included    printing,   hosiery,   boot  and   shoe, 
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clothing,   and  hardware,   whilst  the  individuals  interviewed  were  managers, 
secretaries,  agents,  and  employees. 
Capital.     (Questions  2  to  10.) 

2.  The  amount  of  capital  required  in  the  various  businesses  showed  a 
considerable  variation,  not  only  in  total  amount,  but  in  the  amount  per 
worker  employed.  Except  in  the  early  stages  of  the  societies,  no  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  experienced  by  societies  in  securing  the  requisite  capital. 
Capital  is  usually  taken  both  in  the  form  of  shares  and-  in  the  form  of  loans, 
shares  being  usually  preferred  on  the  ground  of  giving  greater  stability  to 
the  society,  but  a  certain  amount  of  loan  capital  seems  to  be  welcome,  as  it  is 
usually  secured  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  share  capital.  The  capital 
is  usually  jointly  provided  by  workers,  by  retail  distributive  societies,  and  by 
outside  individuals,  but  the  tendency  is  to  restrict  capital  holding  to  workers 
and  to  co-operative  societies.  The  holdings  of  individuals  seem  to  date  from 
the  early  clays  of  a  society,  and  to  be  due  to  the  investments  of  interested 
friends  desirous  of  giving  the  society  a  start.  The  workers,  in  the  case  of 
societies  whose  representatives  we  interviewed,  are  usually  required  to  be 
members ;  and  in  many  of  the  societies  there  is  a  clause  which  provides  for 
the  allocation  to  each  worker's  share  account  of  his  portion  of  the  profits,  so 
that  he  becomes  a  member  automatically  even  if  he  does  not  deposit  any 
capital.  The  proportion  of  capital  held  in  co-partnership  societies  by  the 
various  classes  of  investors  (viz.,  co-operative  societies,  workers,  and  other 
individuals)  is  given  in  the  Survey  Committee's  Interim  Report,  as  presented 
to  the  Lancaster  Congress  :  and  these  shareholders  seem  to  accumulate  their 
capital  principally  by  allowing  interest  and  dividends  to  remain  with  their 
society.  This  method  of  providing  additional  capital  is  helpful  in  the  case 
of  a  growing  society,  and  most  of  the  co-partnership  societies  show  a  continuity 
of  growth  and  need  additional  capital  for  the  purpose  of  expansion. 
Distribution  of  Profits.     (Question  11.) 

3.  A  considerable  variety  of  method  is  adopted  in  the  distribution  of 
profits.  In  very  few  cases  is  it  a  simple  division  between  capital,  labour,  and 
customers.  In  some  cases  provision  for  an  education  fund,  or  a  reserve  fund, 
or  a  provident  fund  is  met  out  of  the  profits  before  anything  is  divided 
among  the  workers  or  customers. 

The  Co-partnership  Societies  and  Trade-unionism.      (Question  12.) 

4.  In  most  of  the  societies  the  majority  of  the  workers  are  trade-unionists, 
even  where  trade-union  membership  is  not  insisted  upon.  In  some  cases 
trade-union  membership  is  compulsory.  In  all  cases  good  relations  seem  to 
exist  between  the  societies  and  the  particular  unions  representing  the  workers 
employed  by  the  societies.  Very  few  trade  disputes  have  arisen  ;  and  the 
smaller  differences  are  amicably  adjusted  without  resorting  to  strike  or 
lockout. 

Co-partnership  Societies  and  Unemployment.      (Question  13.) 

5.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  methods  by  which  co-partnership 
societies  meet  unemployment  due  to  trade  depression  or  the  ;  introduction  of 
new    machinery.       Very    few    soeieties    have    any    special    plan    for    meeting 
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unemployment,  but  in  all  cases  the  workers  are  treated  more  sympathetically 

than  in  outside  industry.  Most  societies  report  that  they  never  discharge 
any  labour,  but  adopt  short  time  until  trade  revives  ;  and  new  machinery  is 
introduced  gradually  in  order  to  avoid  any  extreme  displacement  of  labour. 
eieties  have  a  provident  fund  to  help  those  who  may  be  working  short 
time. 
Market.      (Questions  14  and  15.) 

6.  The  societies  interviewed  find  their  market  principally  within  the 
co-operative  movement,  but  at  least  one  society  caters  almost  exclusively  for 
outside  trade. 

Stocks.      (Question  16.) 

7.  In  normal  times  none  of  the  societies  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary 
to  hold  a  very  large  stock  of  either  raw  materials  or  finished  goods,  and  in 
some  cases  the  trade  is  an  order  trade,  not  a  speculative  trade.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  trade  is  seasonable,  goods  have  to  be  prepared  in  advance, 
which  leads  to  a  fairly  heavy  stock  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Travellers.      (Question  17.) 

8.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  have  travellers  to  push  the  sale  of  the 
goods  made  by  the  co-partnership  societies,  but  at  least  one  society  reports 
that  it  does  not  believe  in  travellers.  The  appointment  of  joint  travellers 
was  not  considered  likely  to  be  advantageous. 

Join       Tnv  icii         N    henu      of     the      Co-operative     Productive     Federation. 
i  Question  18.) 

9.  Inquiries    were    made    about    the    joint-invoicing    scheme    of    the    Co- 
rative   Productive  Federation,  and  the  possibility  of  its  development.     It 

-  reported  to  be  unsuitable  in  some  industries,  but  the  representatives  of 
other  industries  said  it  w;is  quite  a  good  scheme,  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
adopt  it  more  extensively  if  retail  distributive  societies  would  favour  such  an 
extension.  Much  seems  to  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  travellers  of  the 
various  societies.  Some  of  them  meet  the  objection  of  retail  societies  which 
express  the  wish  not  to  open  additional  accounts,  by  pointing  out  the  p< 
bilities  of  the  joint-invoicing  scheme  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  joint-invoicing 
scheme  seems  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  travellers  of  the 
co-partnership  societies  and  the  representations  which,  they  make  to  dis 
tribntive  societies  regarding  it.  Some  representatives  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  joint-invoicing  scheme  might  be  developed  and  carried  ;i  step  farther  by 
the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  opening  trade  centres  and  and 

finally 'undertaking  wholesale  trade  and  market'    _ 
Advantages  of  Co-partnership.      (Question  19.) 

10.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  representatives  considered 
ti>  be  the  advanl  iges  of  co-partnership  in  co-operative  and  general   industry 
the  following  principal  replies  were  d  : 

[a]  The  worker  secured   a  interest    in   his  everj  da)    work 

than  he  would  obtain  from  any  other  system.       Tn  purely  compel 
industry    the    worker   was   not    allied    closely    enough    with    his   work    or 
with  the  firm  for  which  he  worked 
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(b)  Co-partnership  created  a  more  independent  spirit,  as  the  worker 

was  not  as  likely  to  be  dismissed  for  trivial  matters. 

(c)  Less  likelihood  of  strikes.      Larger  measure  of  industrial  peace. 

(d)  The  ordinary  workers  saw  both  sides  of  industrial  life. 

(c)  The  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  worker  could  not  be  met 
except  by  some  form  of  co-partnership. 

(/)  Co-partnership  societies  can  place  goods  on  the  market  as 
cheaply  as  others  can  and  still  give  the  benefits  of  co-partnership,  owing 
to  greater  efficiency  due  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  worker,  resulting 
in  the  avoidance  of  waste. 

(g)  The  worker  wanted  three  things  which  co-partnership  supplied  : 
More  security ;  greater  continuity  of  employment ;  greater 
independence ;  and,  in  addition,  he  required  greater  interest  in  his 
occupation.  It  was  good  to  link  up  the  interests  affected  by  production ; 
and  good  to  give  the  workers  a  share  in  direct  control,  but  some 
employees  would  be  the  same  under  any  system.  This  referred  both  to 
the  interested  and  the  uninterested  workers. 

(h)  Reduced  friction. 

(i)    Workers  had  a  wider  outlook. 

(j)    Dividend  on  wages  was  an  addition  to  income. 

(k)  Individual  productivity  greater,  owing  to  linking  up  of  labour, 
capital,  and  consumer. 

(I)    Greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

(m)  Responsibility  strengthens  the  character  of  the  worker. 

(n)  Connection  between  trade-unionism  and  co-operative  movement 
strengthened.     In  many  cases  unionists  invest  capital  in  the  societies. 

(o)  Greater  opportunities  of  attacking  social  problems. 

(p)  Greater  knowledge  of  the  power  of  collective  effort  and  control. 

(g)  Worker  possessed  the  knowledge  that  he  had  a  share  by  right 
in  the  results  of  his  labours. 

(r)  Worker  felt  that  he  was  not  merely  part  of  a  machine,  but  a 
partner  in  the  undertaking.  This  introduced  a  new  spirit.  The  worker 
had  greater  interest  and  greater  control  over  his  industrial  destinies. 

(5)  It  was  contended  by  some  of  the  representatives  that  co- 
partnership production  was  more  economical  than  production  in  a  similar 
industry  under  federal  control  or  in  competitive  industry. 

(t)   Some  of  the  managers  interviewed  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  n'.momy  of  the  co-partnership  societies  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  operations  were  on  a  smaller  scale  and  the  management  could 
be  more  efficient  as  a  result. 
Management.      (Question  20.) 

11.  In  all  the  societies  whose  representatives  we  interviewed,  workers 
share  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  management.  The  number  of  workers  on 
the  committees  varies  from  a  committee  consisting  exclusively  of  the  workers 
to  one  in  which  no  workers  are  members  of  the  committee,  but  have  a  voice 
in  appointing  the  board  of  management. 
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/'/><    Worker's  Interest  in  his  Society.      (Question  21.) 

12.  There  was  a  diversity  of  evidence  regarding  the  interest  taken  by 
the  employee*  in  the  societies.  Some  reported  that  this  interest  had  been 
fairly  good  and  intelligent;  others  said  "some  workers  good,  and  some 
workers  poor  ;    those  who  have  grown  up  with  us  are  best."     Another  said, 

Yes,    nine-tenths    of    those   attending   the   quarterly   meetings   are   worker- 
members." 
Strikes.      (Questions  22  and  23.) 

13.  Strikes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  co-partnership  societies, 
though  few  of  the  societies  have  any  special  machinery  for  avoiding  or 
settling  trade  disputes,  usually  depending  upon  the  goodwid  existing  between 
the  society  ami  the  trade  unions  affected.  In  some  cases,  disputes  are 
referred,  or  would  be  refererd,  to  local  conciliation  boards  or  joint  boards 
of  co-operators  and  trade-unionists. 

Discipline.       (Question  24.) 

14.  A  question  was  addressed  to  the  representatives  regarding  discipline. 
S  ine  representatives  reported  that  they  found  no  difficulty  peculiar  to  co- 
partnership  societies.  Others  said  that  whilst  there  was  more  latitude 
allowed  to  the  workers  in  the  co-partnership  societies  than  in  competitive 
businesses  there  was  a  spirit  of  comradeship  that  removed  the  necessity  of 
what  was  called  discipline  in  outside  establishments.  One  manager,  who  had 
also  been  in  outside  trade,  considered  that  discipline  was  better  in  co- 
partnership establishments  than  in  outside  establishments.  The  workers 
recorded  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  a  record  of  what  each  man  did  was 
kept.  No  worker  cou'd  take  time  off  without  permission  and  good  reasons. 
In    most    cases,    the    manager    appears    to    have    the    right    of    dismissal    or 

u>pension,  but  the  worker  has  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  committee. 
Where  a  committee  of  workers  exists,  the  members  usually  support  the 
manager  in  matters  of  discipline.  It  was  considered  that  the  management 
had  to  be  more  cautious  in  its  dealings  with  the  workers ;  but  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  co-partnership  form  of  organisation  did  not  lead 
to  weakness  and  inefficiency  on  account  of  weak  discipline. 
Overlapping.      (Question  25.) 

15.  Representatives  were  asked  if  they  thought  it  possible  to  reduce  o\  jr 
lapping  and  competition  with  federal  producers  like  the  Co-operative  Whole 
sale  Society.  There  was  a  fairly  general  opinion  that  there  was  room  for 
both  the  federal  and  co-partnership  producing  societies,  and  that  the  co- 
partnership societies  could  exist  on  their  merits  as  economic  producers.  One 
representative  reported  "  we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  reduce  overlapping, 
and  we  do  not  fear  competition  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  or 
others."  Others  report  that  "  there  is  some  competition,  but  we  do  not  seek 
it:  Ave  think  trade  can  be  found  for  both,  without  one  robbing  the,  other.'" 
One  representative  reported  "  we  are  doing  a  volume  of  trade  which  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  would  not  have  done.  T  think  it  is  rather  the 
rase  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  ai  d  ourselves  competing  againal 

outside   traders."        One   or   two   questioned    the    possibility    or   desirability    of 
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removing  the  so-called  competition  between  the  two  types  of  societies,  con- 
sidering that  variety  of  choice  was  desirable.  To  confine  the  distributive 
societies  to  one  source  of  supply  would  lead  to  monopoly  and  the  loss  of  local 
initiative  and  enthusiasm.  Very  little  was  offered  by  way  of  suggestion  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Survey  Committee  as  to  the  means  whereby  com- 
petition could  be  reduced  or  avoided. 
Foreign  Trade  and  Home  Trade  Developments.     (Questions  26,  27,  and  28.) 

16.  Only  one  or  two  societies  undertook  foreign  trade.  Some  societies 
thought  it  might  be  developed,  and  others  considered  that  it  would  have  been 
developed  by  this  time  but  for  the  war.  Other  societies  did  not  think  there 
was  much  opportunity  for  development  in  foreign  markets  in  their  industry. 

In  regard  to  developing  trade  in  home  markets  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  an  extension  of  retail  co-operative  trade  was  essential  to  any  big 
extension  of  productive  activity.  In  some  industries,  the  societies  could  not 
develop  in  home  markets  without  supplying  shopkeepers  competing  with  retail 
societies,  and  this  they  did  not  wish  to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  printing 
industry,  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  done  in  the  non-co-operative 
home  market,  and  there  seems  a  possibility  of  printing  societies  increasing 
their  trade  in  such  markets,  particularly  in  doing  work  for  trade-unionists, 
institutions,  and  even  in  doing  trade  for  publishers.  Most  of  the  societies 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  get  as  much  trade  in  the  co-operative  movement 
as  they  have  been  able  to  cope  with. 
Special  Difficulties.      (Question  29.) 

17.  The    question    was    asked    whether    any     special    difficulties    were 
experienced  by  co-partnership  societies  in  the  particular  industry  represented 
by  the  persons  interviewed,   but  no  special   difficulties  were  experienced. 
Suggestions.      (Question  30.) 

18.  Among  the  suggestions  made  by  the  representatives  interviewed  we 
may  note  the  following  : — 

(1)  That  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  closer  connection 
between  the  printing  societies  in  the  movement,  with  a  general  super- 
visor. This  might  lead  to  the  development  of  good  projects,  and. 
instead  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  taking  over  all  industries, 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  these  co-partnership  societies  to  work 
under  the  control  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale   Society. 

(2)  There  is  a  real  need  for  closer  working  arrangements  between 
the  societies.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  or  the  Co-operative 
Productive  Federation,  might  become  a  distributive  agency  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  individual  societies  might  then  specialise 
more. 

(3)  One  representative  reported  :  "  I  see  no  reason  why  we  and  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  should  not  associate  to  produce  some  of 
the  things  we  need,  or  why  we  shoird  not  buy  more  raw  materials  from 
other  societies.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  we,  and  other 
societies  are  using  similar  things  and  we  might  produce  these  jointly." 

(4)  Another  representative  said  :    "  1   think  the  societies  might   do 
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more  in  the  way  of  joint  marketing.  1  think  the  future  line  of  develop- 
ment for  our  societies  will  be  by  way  of  opening  up  branches  rather 
than  by  enlarging  the  existing  work-." 

(5)  Another   representative  considered    that  .special   copartnership 

societies  might  be  formed  for  providing  some  of  the  materials  used  by 
other  societies.  In  other  caeca  there  would  not  be  sufficient  business 
in  any  line  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  federal  or  co-partnership 
organisation  for  production,  and  he  suggested  joint  action  with  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesal 
Society  for  producing  the  goods  needed. 

(6)  There  are  a  number  of  industries  of  an  allied  character  which 
might  be  taken  up  by  co-partnership  societies  specially  formed  for  the 
purpose,  e.g.,  some  societies  might  establish  a  branch  or  form  a  society 
for  slipper  making. 

<;<  in  ml. 

19.   Some  of  the  general  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  our  interview 
.lie  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  working  conditions  in  regard  to  wages,  hours  of  labour, 
and  general  workshop  conditions  in  the  co-partnership  establishments 
are    apparently    much    ahead    of    the    conditions    prevailing    in    outside 

ablishments. 

(2)  There  is  a  strong  conviction  that  the  co-partnership  form  of 
industry  is  more  satisfying  to  the  worker  than  any  other  form,  and 
leads  to  greater  industrial  harmony,  as  well  as  to  a  greater  interest 
on  the  pari  of  the  worker  in  his  work  and  in  his  society. 

(3)  There  is  a  general  conviction  that  working  expenses  are  lower 
in  Co-partnership  societies  than  in  other  co-operative  establishments  or 
in  outside  business  firms. 

(4)  There  is  a  conviction  that  there  is  room  in  the  co-operative 
movement  for  both  federal  and  co-partnership  societies  without  any 
overlapping. 

(5)  The    representatives    seem    to    have    little    suggestion    to    make 
trding  the  development  of  co-partnership   industry   in  general,   but 

admitted,  when  questioned,  thai    with   more  initiative,   extensions  could 
be  made. 

(6)  The  representatives  were  in  agreement  that  co-partnership 
societies  mighl  jointly  produce  or  provide  themselves  with  many  of  the 
raw  materials  tor  their  industry,  but  show  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
undertaking  of  extended  activities  in  this  direction.  Joint  working 
with  the  Co-operative  Whole-ale  Society  in  producing  wna  material- 
found  much  favour,  and  the  greater  capital  resources  of  the  Wholesale 
Society  were  indicated  as  pointing  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  purchasing  SOUfrCefl  of  supply  from  which  the  CO 
partnership  societies  could   draw. 

(7*  Some  societies  prefer  to  do  their  own  marketing,  believing  that 
with   traveller-,  going   direct    to   their  cusl >rs   they   are   kept    in    I 
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touch  with  these  customers  and  secure  a  greater  volume  of  trade  than 
they  would  if  they  appointed  the  federal  societies  as  their  sole  selling 
agents.  Experiments  had  beer,  made  in  the  latter  direction,  and  lent 
support  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  representatives.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  might  do  much  to  assist 
societies  in  the  way  of  increasing  trade  by  opening  depots  or  wholesale 
agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  even  in  this  case  the 
representatives  thought  that  specialised  travellers  would  be  required, 
as  it  was  essential  that  the  travellers  should  have  some  little  technical 
knowledge  of  the  goods  which  they  had  to  sell.  The  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  room  for  development  for  co- 
partnership trade  in  foreign  markets,  and  that  there  was  room  for  some 
development  by  some  societies  in  the  non-co-operative  home  market 
without  any  competition  with  other  co-operative  organisations. 

(8)  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  workers  as  a 
whole  take  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  their  societies,  but 
that  this  interest  might  be  increased.  It  tends  to  weaken  as  the 
pioneers  of  the  society  die  off. 

(9)  The  practice  of  sub-division  of  labour  is  increasing  every  year, 
producing  the  necessity  of  readjustment  within  the  co-partnership 
society  as  in  outside  organisations,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  co-partner- 
ship societies  were  as  up  to  date  in  regard  to  machinery  and  methods 
as  most  other  organisations  in  the  same  industry. 


APPENDIX  F. — Co-partnership  Federation. 

REPORT  OF  AN  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SURVEY  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  CO- 
OPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE   FEDERATION. 

An  interview  took  place  between  representatives  of  the  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee  and  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Productive 
Federation,  on  Monday,  7th  January,  1918,  at  the  Office  of  the  Co-operative 
Productive   Federation,   Leicester. 

The  following  questions  were  submit  ted  as  the  basis  of  discussion  ;  and 
the  report  which  follows  the  questions  here  given  embodies  the  point,-,  of 
the  discussion. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  Federation  ?  (Objects,  nature  of  mem- 
bership, functions,  &c). 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the  Federation,  e.g.,  are 
the  members  required  to  admit  workers  to  a  share  of  control  or  pro  I  its  ? 

3.  What   work  is   the  Federation  doing  ? 

4.  How  is  the  Federation  financed,  and  for  what  classes  of  work  does 
the  Federation  spend  its   income  ? 
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5.  Does  the  Federation  finance,  or  help  to  finance,  co-operative  societies 
or  co-partnership  undertakings,  new  or  old  ? 

6.  Does  the  Federation  hold  any  shares  in  the  societies  in  membership 

with  it,  or  does  it   in  any  way  exercise  any  control  over  the  policy  of  the 
societies  ? 

7.  What  steps  (if  any)  do  you  take  to  establish  co-partnership  or  pro- 
line i-3 '  societies  in  (a)  old  industries,  (6)  new  industries  ? 

8.  What  is  your  attitude  towards  those  who  desire  to  form  a  producers' 
society  in  an  industry  in  which  there  already  exists  one  or  more  societies  ? 

9.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  prevent  overlapping  between  the  society 
nit -i nbers  of  the  Federation  ?  Have  you  any  compulsory  or  coercive  power 
to  prevent  such  overlapping  ? 

10.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  your  form  of  co- 
operative effort  ?  Can  you  suggest,  causes  hindering  its  development  and 
methods  by  which  its  expansion  might  be  accelerated  ? 

1 1 .  How  are  the  societies  in  membership  of  the  Federal  ion  principally 
finance  d  (Share  or  Loan  Capital)  ?  Which  form  of  capital  do  you  prefer, 
and  why  ?  Do  you  prefer  transferable  or  withdrawable  shares,  and  why  ? 
Have   many  societies   overdrafts  ? 

12.  How  is  the  capital  of  the  constituent  societies  principally  raised  ? 

(a)  By  direct  contributions  or  by  allocations  from  profit  ? 
(6)  By  workers  or  by  non-workers  ? 

13.  Do  any  of  your  societies  lack  capital  ? 

14.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Federation  regarding  the  desirability  of 
capital  holding  by  (a)  retail  distributive  societies,  (b)  individuals  who  are 
not  employ  -  b  ? 

15.  Do  your  societies  find  it  desirable  to  hold  large  stocks  of  raw 
materials  or  finished  goods  ? 

16.  Jn  what  market  (co-operative  or  non-co-operative)  do  your  societies 
principal^   sell  their  products  ? 

17.  Do  you  advocate  (a)  separate  travellers  for  each  productive  society, 
6)  joim.  travellers  for  two  or  more  societies  ? 

18.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  success  of  the  joint-invoicing 
me  of  the  Productive  Federation  ?       What  advantages  does  it  confer 

on  the  part  icipating  societies  ?  Do  you  think  the  scheme  can  be  developed  ? 
[f  o,  on  what  lines  ?  Whit  are  the  principal  difficulties  encountered  in 
ih<'  joint -invoicing  scheme  and  what  are  the  hindrances  to  its  development  ? 
J  9.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  Productive  Federal  ion  (or  a  specially- 
formed  organisation)  to  become 

(a)  A  buying  agency  on  behalf  of  your  constituent    societies; 

(b)  A    producing    o  ation    on    behalf    of    your    constituent 
■  iciet  i 

(c)  A  selling  agency  on  behalf  of  your  constituent  societies  (with 
travellers  and    warehouses)  ? 

20.    I  )■  i   you   think   it    possible  ot  desirable  for   your  societies   i « »   make 
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the   Co-operative   Wholesale   Society   and   Scottish   Co-operative   Wholesale 
Society  their  sole  agents  and  confine  their  sales  to  these  two  federations  ? 

21.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  groups  of  your  societies  in  the  same 
industry  to  combine  for  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  "which  they 
now  buy  ? 

22.  Do  you  think  it  feasible  for  your  societies  to  combine  with  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
in  producing  raw  materials  required  by  the  factories  and  works  of  all  these 
societies  ?     If  so,  on  what  lines  could  success  be  achieved  ? 

23.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  undertaking  of  foreign  tirade 
by  co-partnership  or  producers'  societies  ?  What  can  the  Federation  do 
to  assist  such  a  development  ? 

24-.  The  securing  of  a  Co-operative  Control  of  Raw  Materials  has  lately 
been  engaging  attention.  How  far,  and  in  what  ways,  do  you  think  your 
type  of  co-operation  can  secure  a  control  (a)  itself,  (b)  in  conjunction  with 
associations  of  consumers  ? 

25.  How  would  you  suggest  the  growing  of  wheat  or  tea  in  foreign 
countries  should  be  organised  ? 

26.  Do  you  do  anything  to  promote  intertrading  between  the  societies 
which  are  members  of  the  Federation  ? 

27.  Can  you  suggest  any  ways  in  which  co-partnership  societies  might 
increase  their  trade  in  home  and  foreign  markets  ? 

28.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Federation  regarding  the  form  of  control 
best  suited  to  (a)  co-operative  production,  (6)  co-operative  distribution  ? 
Do  you  think  that  all  industries  and  services  could  be  organised  by  (a)  the 
workers,    qua  workers,   or    (b)   co-partnership  societies  ? 

29.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  special  advantages  (over  consumers' 
associations)  of  the  form  of  co-operative  organisation  represented  by 
societies  in  membership  of  the  Federation  ? 

30.  How  would  you  answer  the  charge  that  "  Producers'  Societies 
produce  for  profit,  only  Consumers'  Societies  produce  for  use  "  ? 

31.  To  what  extent  do  the  workers  employed  by  the  societies  in  the 
Federation  take  a  real  interest  in  their  societies  and  in  co-partnership  in 
general  ? 

32.  Co-partnership  Production  is  frecpiently  criticised  as  rendering 
workshop  discipline  difficult  and  producing  inefficiency.  What  are  your 
views  on  this  matter  ?  How  do  the  working  expenses  in  co-partnership 
factories  compare  with  working  expenses  in  the  factories  of  the  Federal 
Societies  and  of  private  traders  in  the  same  industry  ? 

33.  Do  strikes  ever  take  place  in  your  societies  and  has  the  Federation 
any  machinery  for  dealing  with  these  or  with  any  other  differences  that 
may  arise  between  a  society's  management  and  its  employees  ? 

34.  Have  your  societies  any  well-devised  plans  to  meet  such  evils  as 
unemployment  and  irregularity  of  trade  due  to  variations  in  demand  or 
i  he  introduction  of  new  machinery  ? 

35.  Do  any  of  vour  societies  undertake.  "  Welfare  Work  "  ? 
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30.  Do  any  of  youi  societies  arrange  periodical  meetings  of  all  theii 
employeee  or  employees'  representatives  tor  the  purpose  of  discussing  labour 
matters  or  other  matters  oi  common  interest  bo  the  societies  and  their 
employe*  a 

.'JT.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  and  possible  to  remove  overlapping  and 
competition  with  federal  producers  like  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  ? 
If  so,  please  give  suggestions. 

38.  What   are  your  proposals  regarding  a  reconciliation  of  producers1 

and  consumers'  interests  in  regard  to  (a)  control  of  industry,  '6)  prices,  (r) 
wages,  (d)  sharing  of  profits  ? 

39.  Having  regard  to  the  overlapping  which  now  exists  and  to  future 
developments   of   co-operative   activity,    whal    are    your    views    as    to    the 

appropriate  field  in  production  for 

(a)  National   Wholesale   Societies; 

(6)  Smaller  federations  of   Retail   Societies; 

(c)  Co-partnership  societies  or  producers'  societies  in  non- 
agricultural  industry  ; 

(d)  Retail  Distributive   Societies  ; 

(c)  Societies  of  Agriculturists  for  production  or   trading  ; 

(/)  The  English  and  Scottish,  Or  English,  Scott  ish,  and  Irish 
Wholesale   Societies   acting  together; 

(g)  The  British  Wholesale  Societies  in  conjunction  with  the 
wholesale  or  corresponding  societies  in  foreign  countries  ? 

40.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  development  of  Co-operative 
Banking  ?  Do  you  prefer  the  present  control  of  banking  through  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  or  would  you  prefer  a  special  Co-operat  ive 
Banking  Society  catering  for  all  forms  of  co-operative  societies  and  working- 
class  organisations  ?     Give  reasons  for  your   views. 

41.  With  whom  do  your  societies  now  do  their  banking  business — co- 
operative or  non-co-operat  ive  banks  ? 

42.  What  views  have  you  in  regard  to  the  development  of  Cooperative 
Insurance  ? 

43.  Have  you  any  alliance  or  joint-working  arrangement     \ith 

(a)  Societies  of  agricultural  producers  ; 
(6)  The  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  ; 
(c)  Co-partnership  firms  not  registered  under  the   Industrial  and 
Provident   Societies   Acts  ? 

44.  Does  the  Federation  or  any  of  its  societies   undertake  any  educa 
tional  work  ?     If  so,  please  give  a  general  outline    of  its  nature. 

46.  Mention  any  special  difficulties  experienced  by  co-partnership 
societies  in  any  industry  or  in  their  work  In  general. 

46.  Does  the  Productive  Federation  undertake  any  periodical  survey 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  possibility  of  extending  co-operative 
co-partnership  by  organising  groups  of  worker.-  in  producers'  associations 
or  co-partnership  societies  '.' 
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47.  Is  the  Federation  or  any  of  its  societies  preparing  any  policy  for 
meeting  after-war  problems  or  after-war  possibilities  of  trade  development  ? 

48.  Please  give  any  further  particulars  which  you  think  would  help 
the  Survey  Committee  to  understand  the  Co-partnership  Movement  and 
the  possibilities  of  its  development. 

REPORT   OF   INTERVIEW. 

THE    NATURE,    OBJECTS,    AND    MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE 
CO-OPERATIVE    PRODUCTIVE    FEDERATION. 

(Questions   1  and  2.) 

The  special  objects  of  the  Federation,  as  defined  by  the  rules,  are  "  to 
carry  on  the  industries,  businesses  and  trades  of  commercial  agents,  super- 
vision and  advising  agents,  bankers  and  general  dealers — -both  wholesale 
and  retail.  Also  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  organiser  or  organisers, 
or  other  means,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  principles  of  co-partner- 
ship in  such  manner  as  may  appear  advisable  to  the  committee  from  time 
to  time.  The  objects  of  the  Federation  shall  include  dealings  of  any 
description  with  land." 

By  the  rules  of  the  Federation  it  is  provided  that  "  the  members  of 
the  Federation  shall  consist  of  societies  or  companies  who,  unless  exempted 
by  resolution  of  a  general  meeting,  shall  hold  not  less  than  one  share  for 
each  five  of  its  own  members.  No  individual  other  than  the  surviving 
special  members  shall  be  members.  Societies  or  companies  only  shall  be 
admitted  whose  rules  admit  the  workers  employed  by  them  to  membership 
and  to  the  participation  in  the  division  of  profits  in  respect  to  their  wages." 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    FEDERATION. 

(Question  3.)  / 

The  principal  work  of  the  Federation  is  propaganda,  including  arranging 
or  participating  in  exhibitions.  Among  the  propaganda  work  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  lectures  for  co-operative  societies,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  propa- 
ganda agent  who,  inter  alia,  visits  co-operative  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  to  their  notice  the  claims  to  their  support  of  co-partnership  i 
and  co-partnership  societies.  A  propaganda  department  is  maintained ; 
a  year  book  of  educational  and  propaganda  value  is  issued  annually  :  and 
joint  advertising  is  arranged  through  the  Federation.  One  of  the  most 
important  activities  of  the  Federation  is  the  joint -invoicing  scheme.  Retail 
societies  adopting  this  scheme  receive  from  the  Productive  Federation  one 
statement  covering  all  their  purchases  from  the  members  of  the  Federation 
participating  in  the  scheme  and  they  pay  one  cheque  to  cover  all  these 
accounts,  thus  economising  by  having  one  ledger  account,  instead  of  an 
account  for  each  productive  society  with  which  they  have  done  business. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Federation  for  1916  shows  that  the  trade  covered 
in  1916  by  the  joint-invoicing  scheme  was  £215,800  (as  compared  with 
£174,394   in    1915).     A   commission    Is   charged   to   the  productive  soci.i  i.-s 


for  the  services  r<  odered  to  them  unci  in  1910  the  profit  un  this  depart m 
of  the  Federation's  activities  was  £137. 

Another  important  feature  of  th<  Federation's  activities  is  th%  arrange- 
ment made  by  it  for  auditing  societies'  accounts,  this  work  being  entrusted 

to  a  public  auditor.  The  auditor  has  not  only  undertaken  audits  for 
societies  but  has  advised  them  in  regard  to  matters  arising  out  of  t  he 
imposition  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  ;  and  societies  have  been  saved 
thousands  of  pounds  as  a  result  of  his  work. 

Recently,  the  Federation  has  also  been  discussing  tin  possibility  of 
developing  trade  in  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the  co-partnership 
societies.  Matters  were  developing  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  trading  with  foreign  countries  during  the  war,  combined  with  the 
pressure  of  demand  from  the  Government  and  home  markets  have  delayed 
the  taking  of  steps  to  initiate  a  development  of  actual  trading.  This  line 
of  development  is,  however,  being  kept  in  view.  Some  societies  already 
undertake  trade  in  foreign  markets. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE    PRODUCTIVE    FEDERATION  AND  FINANCE. 

( Quest  ions?   4,  5,  and  G.) 

The  rules  of  the  Federation  provide  that  "  The  capital  of  the  Federation 
shall  be  raised  in  shares  which  shall  be  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1  each,  on 
winch  Is.  shall  be  paid  on  allotment  and  the  remainder  by  such  calls  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  authorised  by  any  general  meeting  on  the  proposal 
of  the  committee,  payable  at  not  less  than  one  calendar  month's  notice," 
and  that  "  All  the  shares  of  the  Federation  shall  be  transferable." 

The  Federation  is  financed   in  the  first  place  by  share  capital  and  in 

t  h«v  second  place  by  loan  capital.     Further  income  is  provided  by  two  sets 

ubscriptions  which  are  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  form 

of  application  for  shares  signed  by  all  applicants  (societies)  for  membership 

of  i  he  Federal  ion. 

"The  Society  also  agrees  to  pay  in  consideration  of  the  allotment  of 
such  shares  to  the  Federation  as  annual  subscriptions,  amounts  as  agreed 
to  by  special  meetings  of  members  from  time  to  time,  and  not  exceed  ing 
twice  the  scale  hereafter  in  this  rule  contained,  and,  for  the  tim«>  being, 
until  otherwise  arranged,  (a)  1  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  society  for 
each  year,  and  in  the  event  of  ]  per  cent  not  realising  £1.  Is.  for  any  year 
the  society  agrees  to  pay  £1.  Is.  as  a  minimum  annual  subscription  to  the 
Federation  for  such  year;  (b)  an  annual  subscription  in  proportion  to  the 
-ocioty's  direct  trade  with  co -operative  distributive  societies  in  any  year 
according  to  the  following  graduated  scale: — 

If  under  £5,000  trad-  a   year,  £1   for  every  £1,000  or  ,»Jtrt    of  £1,000. 

If  over    £5.000  and  under  £10,000    £10  a  year. 

„       £10,000  „  £15,000     £15        „ 

„       £15,000  „  £20.000     £20       „ 

„      £20,000  „  £30,000     £25 

„      £30,000  and  upwards £30 
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At  the  end  of  1916,  the  Federation  had  a  share  capital  of  £54.  5s.,  and 
a  liability  for  loan  capital  and  interest  of  £3,515.  Against  this  liability 
the  Federation  has  various  assets,  its  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  at 
the  end  of  1916  being  £3.000.  During  the  year  1917,  the  1  per  cent  sub- 
scriptions, mentioned  above  under  (a),  produced  £787  and  the  propaganda 
subscriptions  mentioned  above  under  (b),  produced  £531. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Productive  Federation  has  two  financial  con- 
nections with  its  societies.  It  invests  a  small  amount  as  share  capital  with 
its  members  (with  28  out  of  its  50  members  and  with  two  other  societies), 
and  it  has  a  loan  fund  from  which  loans  are  advanced  to  societies,  and  at 
the  present  time  about  £3,000  is  on  loan  to  societies.  The  financial 
assistance  given  by  the  Federation  has  saved  several  societies  from  the 
necessity  of  winding  up  their  affairs  in  a  time  of  difficulty.  In  addition 
to  the  financial  assistance  already  described,  the  Federation  has  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  makes  advances  under  its  joint -invoicing  schema  to 
societies  to  whom  debts  are  owing  by  retail  societies  and  in  course  of  collec- 
tion by  the  Federation. 

NEW    CO -PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES. 

(Questions  7  and   8.) 
The  Federation  itself  has  done  very  little  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  new  co-partnership  societies  either  in  new  or  old  industries,  except  by 
its    general   propaganda    work   on  behalf  of    co-partnership  principles.     In 
some  of  the  work,  the  Federation  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Labour 
Co-partnership    Association.     The    Labour    Co-partnership    Association    (a 
propaganda  body  formed  in  1883  as  the  Labour  Association)  has  been  looked 
to  for  undertaking  the  work  of  forming  societies,  and  the  Co-operative  Pro- 
ductive Federation  (which  is  a  business  undertaking  formed  in   1882)  has 
looked   after  the  interests   of  societies   already  in   existence.     There  is,   at 
present,   a  joint  committee  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  and 
the  Productive  Federation,  known  as  the  Co-operative  Co-partnership  Com- 
mittee.    This   committee  was  formed  for  the  consideration  of  matters   of 
common   co-operative   interest.      At   the  present  time,  the   spheres   of   work 
of  the   two  organisations  are   being  considered  with  a  view  to  their  being 
imre  clearly  defined.     The  result  of  these  deliberations  is  likely  to  be  the 
concentration  of  the   Labour  Co-partnership  Association  upon  Co-partner- 
ship propaganda  in  connection  with  non-co-operative   undertakings  whilst 
the     Productive     Federation     will     concentrate     upon     co-partnership     in 
connection  with  co-operative  societies.     It  is  hoped  as  a  result  of  this  change 
of   policy  to    infuse   greater   enterprise   in   the  initiation  of   co-partnership 
societies  of  a  co-operative  character,  both  in  old  and  new  industries,  whilst 
the  Labour   Co-partnership   Association  will   be  able  to  concentrate    more 
effectively  upon  the  work  lying  in  its  own  special  sphere.     During  the  last 
few  years  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  has  devoted  its  attention 
principally  (but  by  no  means  exclusively)  to  the  establishment  of  housing 
societies  usually  known  as  Co-partnership  Tenants'  Societies. 
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Wliere  a  society  already  exists  in  any  industry,  the  Federation  is  guided 
by  the  circumstances  operating  in  each  case,  in  giving  advice  regarding  tho 
formation  of  new  societies.  In  general,  it  favours  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  existing  societies  rather  than  the  formation  of  new,  and  what 
may  prove  to  be.  competing  societies.  This  course  is  generally  the  lino 
most  favourable  to  development — the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  Federa- 
tion would  nevertheless  assisl  in  the  formation  of  a  new  society  if  thero 
were  a  strong  desire  for  it,  even  if  it  proposed  to  enter  an  industry  in  which 
there  already  existed  one  or  nunc  societies. 

OVERLAPPING. 

(Question  9.) 
The  representatives  of  the  Productive  Federation  said  they  did  not 
admit  there  was  any  overlapping  between  co-partnership  societies.  The 
'"-operative  field  was  wide,  and  so  long  as  any  goods  were  bought  from  non- 
co-operative  manufacturers,  they  did  not  consider  overlapping  could  exist. 
They  admitted,  however,  that  more  specialisation  was  possible  and  that  it 
would  probably  be  better  for  societies  to  produce  dissimilar  types  of  goods 
rather  than  similar  ones,  and  they  believed  the  evolutionary  tendency  was 
in  this  direction.  The  Federation  has  no  compulsory  power  to  prevent 
overlapping  if  such  should  exist. 

THE    PROGRESS    AND    DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE 
CO-PARTNERSHIP    MOVEMENT. 
(Question   10.) 
The  progress  of  individual  societies  was  considered  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Federation  to  be  very  satisfactory  at  the  present  time  ;   but  they  con- 
sidered there  was  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  Co- 
partnership Movement   as  a  whole.     The  Report  of  the  Survey  Committee, 
presented  to  the  Lancaster  Congress,  showed  that  the  trade  of  co-partnership 
societies  had  grown  very  considerably  since  1895,  but  it  whs  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  productive  trade  of  the  movement  in  1914  than  in 
L895.     This  failure  of  co-partnership  production  to  keep  pace   with   other 
forms  of  co-operative  production  was  attributed  to  the  taking  over  by  the 
Co-opi  rative   Wholesale  Society  of  several  co-partnership  societies  and  the 
failure  to  form  new  societies  due  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  forming  groups 
of  workers  into  a  co-operative  society.     It  was  agreed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Federation  that  it    would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the   Federation 
ha  I   been  more  progressive  in   its  policy  and  taken  more  steps  to  establish 
new  societies.      It  was  considered  that  it  would  be  helpful  bo  the  Co-partner- 
ship Movement   if  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  could  be  induced  not 
to  ••  invoice  through  "  goods  made  by  private  manufacturers,  I >mi  obtainable 
in  the  Co-operative  Movement,  and  if  co-operative  managers  were  instructed 
to  buy  in  the  movement  all  goods  obtainable  in  the  movement.      In  regard 
to  trade  in  outside  markets,  a  difficulty  existed  when  the  word   M  co-operative  " 
was  included  in  the  name  of  the  society,  as  private  traders  were  prejudiced 
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against  co-operation.  It  was  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  the  Federa- 
tion that  special  societies  might  be  formed  for  undertaking  trade  in  outside 
markets  and  the  word  "  co-operative  "  omitted  from  the  name.  Another 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Co-partnership  Movement  is  that  co-partnership 
is  misrepresented  by  its  opponents,  and  the  workers  generally  do  not  under- 
stand it  unless  they  are  already  members  of  a  co-partnership  society. 

THE    FINANCING    OF    CO-PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES. 
(Questions  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15.) 

The  capital  holdings  in  the  societies  in  membership  of  the  Federation 
at  the  end  of  1916  was— Share  Capital  £638,742,  Loan  Capital  £331,835, 
Reserves  £162,528,  or  £1,153,105  in  all.  (The  total  for  all  co-partnership 
societies  at  the  end  of  1916  was — Share  Capital  £869,210,  Loan  Capital 
£902,394,  Reserves  £336,279,  or  £2,107,883  in  all.)  The  Federation  think 
that  share  capital  is  preferable  to  loan  capital  as  it  is  more  fixed  and  reliable. 
For  similar  reasons  transferable  share  capital  is  preferred  to  withdrawable 
share  capital  and  practically  all  the  share  capital  of  productive  societies  is 
transferable  capital.  The  fact  that  share  capital  is  transferable  only  and 
not  withdrawable  is  not  found  to  interfere  with  securing  capital  for  societies. 
A  large  number  of  societies  at  present  have  overdrafts  due  to  special  war 
circumstances,  such  as  the  delay  of  the  Government  in  paying  accounts, 
but  these  are  not  usual  in  normal  times,  except  at  special  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  large  quantities  of  materials  have  to  be  bought. 

The  capital  is  principally  raised  by  contributions  in  the  early  days  of 
a  society's  existence,  but  afterwards,  principally  by  dividends  and  interest 
being  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  capital  at  first  is  largely  contributed  by 
individuals  interested  in  co-partnership  principles,  but  the  workers  con- 
tribute a  larger  part  as  time  goes  on  and  retail  distributive  societies  also 
provide  more  capital.  The  proportions  in  which  capital  is  held  by  workers, 
other  individuals,  and  other  co-operative  societies  are  stated  in  the  Survey 
Committee's  Report  to  the  Lancaster  Congress. 

Societies,  as  a  ride,  do  not  lack  capital  except  in  the  case  of  a  smaller 
and  younger  society.  The  Federation  does  not  encourage  the  holding  of 
shares  by  individuals  who  are  not  employees  ;  but  cannot  prevent  societies 
taking  such  capital  if  they  so  desire.  The  Federation  and  its  members 
usually  encourage  the  taking  up  of  shares  by  retail  distributive  societies, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  of  the  societies  tends  to  follow  their  capital. 
The  co-partnership  societies  do  not  find  it  essential  to  hold  very  large  stocks 
of  either  raw  material  or  finished  goods,  the  stock  is  turned  over  more  fre- 
quently by  some  societies  than  others  in  the  same  industry,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  different  industries  which  has  its  influence 
upon  the  amount  of  capital  required. 

MARKETING    OF    PRODUCTS. 

(Questions  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20.) 
The  market  in  which  the  products  of  co-partnership  societies  is  sold  is 
almost   entirely  of  a   co-operative  character  ;     only  two  societies   do  their 
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trade  principally  outside  the  movement  and  three  others  do  about  one-half 
of  their  trade  within  the  movement  and  one-half  outside  the  movement. 
In  addition,  the  printing  societies  do  a  trade  which  is  partly  with  co-operative 
societies  and  partly  with  trade  unions  and  other  organisations  and  with 
individuals.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  separate  travellers  for  each 
productive  society  were  desirable  rather  than  travellers  trying  to  sell  two 
or  three  commodities  or  the  products  of  two  or  three  societies.  It  was 
believed  that  concentration  of  attention  made  possible  by  this  specialisation 
produced  better  residts.  The  joint-invoicing  scheme  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  conspicuous  success  and  the  volume  of  trade  covered  by  tho  scheme 
is  now  £300,000  per  annum.  It  frequently  enables  travellers  to  secure 
orders  when  those  orders  might  otherwise  bo  missed  if  it  necessitated  the 
opening  of  new  accounts. 

The  scheme  also  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  societies  more  closely 
together  in  the  Federation.  The  scheme  is  capable  of  development  on 
present  lines,  but  the  times  are  considered  difficult.  Some  of  the  societies 
in  membership  with  the  Federation  think  the  scheme  might  be  developed 
in  connection  with  banking  by  making  advances  to  societies  on  the  amount 
of  their  outstanding  accounts  passed  through  the  Federation. 

There  are  30  productive  societies  and  200  distributive  societies  partici- 
pating in  the  joint -invoicing  scheme.  No  society  has  ever  withdrawn  from 
the  scheme  after  participating  in  it.  One  limitation  of  the  scheme  is  that 
it  is  not  applicable  to  outside  trade.  Some  societies  invoice  to  retail  societies 
through  the  medium  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale1  Society.  The  Pro- 
ductive Federation  never  interferes  with  this  course  of  action.  A  few  societies 
do  not  participate  in  the  joint -invoicing  scheme  as  they  do  not  like  to  lose 
direct  touch  with  their  customers. 

The  representatives  of  the  Productive  Federation  thought  the  Federa- 
fcion  might  become  a  buying  agency  on  behalf  of  its  constituent  societies  ; 
but  this  was  a  matter  for  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  as  the  variety 
of  quality  of  material  used  was  so  great  that  the  demand  for  any  one  of 
them  hardlj  made  it  worth  while  to  buy  collectively.  The  same  reasons 
operated  to  make  difficult,  or  impossible,  the  organisation  of  production  by 
i  lie  constituent  societies  acting  federally.  Even  paper  and  leather  are  not 
used  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  mako  their  production  by  federations 
of  productive;  societies  possible.  Some  societies  are  now  acting  jointly  in 
t  h< •  factoring  of  leather  and  this  may  lead  to  joint  action  in  production. 
It  whs  possible  that  the  Productive  Federation  might  become  a  selling  agent 
on  behalf  of  its  constituent  societies  and  open  salerooms  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.      This  matter  was  not  being  lost  from  sight. 

The  representatives  of  the  Productive  Federation  said  there  was  no 
1  hi  oretical  difficulty  in  making  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  the  sole 
itcrenfs  of  the  productive  societies,  but  tentative  measures  had  been  taken 
in  this  direction,  and  the  results  had  not  been  satisfactory;  more  trade  was 
obtained  when  the  productive  societies  went  direct  to  the  retail  co-operative 
societies* 
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RAW  MATERIALS  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(Questions  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25.) 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  groups  of  co-partnership  societies  could  of 
themselves  undertake  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  required  by  them  ; 
but  it  was  quite  possible  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  the  Wholesale  Societies, 
if  some  scheme  of  joint  control  were  evolved.  In  this  connection,  it  was 
desirable  to  take  a  census  of  the  requirements  of  all  the  various  factories 
in  each  industry  in  the  co-operative  movement  in  order  t  see  whether  the 
consumption  of  any  material  was  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  under- 
taking of  production. 

It  was  considered  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  the  co-partnership  societies 
could  effectively  control  the  sources  of  supply  except  in  conjunction  with 
the  federal  societies,  but  it  was  thought  that  jointly  with  the  federal  societies 
the  production  of  many  materials,  e.g.,  serge  cloths,  could  be  undertaken 
at  once,  and  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  controlling  raw  materials. 

It  was  agreed  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  growing  of  wheat,  tea,  or 
similar  goods  in  foreign  countries  could  be  better  organised  by  associations 
of  consumers  than  by  associations  of  workers. 

Foreign  trade  has  been  discussed  by  the  Federation  from  time  to  time 
and  practical  experiments  were  about  to  be  made  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
It  was  considered  quite  possible  for  the  Federation  (on  behalf  of  its  members), 
or  its  members,  or  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  to  develop  trade  in 
foreign  markets  after  the  war.  The  Federation  would  prefer  the  trade  to 
be  with  co-operative  societies  in  foreign  countries  and  would  prefer  to  trade 
direct  with  them.  The  representatives  of  the  Productive  Federation  thought 
that  the  Wholesale  Society  might  render  useful  assistance  if  agencies  and 
showrooms  for  British-made  co-operative  products  could  be  established  at 
the  Wholesale  Society's  depots  in  foreign  countries. 

INTER-TRADING    BETWEEN    CO-PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES. 

(Question  26.) 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  inter-trading  between  the  co-partnership 
societies,  though  the  Federation  does  not  take  any  special  measures  to  promote 
it.   The  articles  in  which  the  inter -trading  takes  place  are  cloth,  silks,  needles, 
thread,  boxes,  books,  stationery,  and  other  printed  matter. 

INCREASING    TRADE    OF    CO-PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES. 

(Question  27.) 

Under  this  heading,  the  Productive  Federation  representatives  repeated 
their  previous  statements  that  societies  might  do  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  open  market  if  they  were  formed  without  the  word  "  co-operative  " 
in  their  name  ;  and  trade  might  be  developed  in  foreign  markets  especially 
if  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  helped  co-partnership  societies  in  this 
respect  by  exhibiting  samples  in  their  foreign  depdts. 
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CONTROL    OF    INDUSTRY. 

(Queel  ion  28.) 
It  was  considered  that  eo-operat  i\  e  production  could  best  be  controlled 
by  co-partnership  societies  of  workers  and  co-operative  distribution  b}' 
;t>sociations  of  consumers  paying  a  bonus  to  employees.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered that  all  industries  and  services  could  be  organised  by  the  workers 
us  workers,  though  there  was  a  much  bigger  field  than  has  hitherto  been 
occupied  by  workers'  associations  or  co-partnership  societies. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

(Question  29.) 

The  principal  advantages  of  co-partnership  co-operation  were  con- 
sidered to   be  as  follows  : 

(1)  The   interest  of  the  worker  is   increased  by  his   becoming  a 
member. 

(2)  His    responsibility    is    increased    by    his    becoming    a    share- 
holder. 

(3)  The  workers  obtain  a  share  of  the  profits. 

(4)  Association    in   a   eo -partnership    society  has   an    educational 
value. 

PRODUCTION    FOR    PROFIT    AND    FOR    USE. 

(Question  30.) 

In  reply  to  this  question,  it  was  not  admitted  by  the  Federation's  rcpre- 
senta!  ives  1  h  ><  their  societies  did  produce  tor  profit  ;  they  merely  distributed 
their  surplus  to  labour,  whereas  distributive  societies  distributed  it-  to  con- 
sumers, in  both  cases  aiter  goods  had  been  sold  at  current  >at<  s  and  standard 

a  paid.       That   surplus    represented  the  ■economy   of   one  organisation 

U\  I-!'     Ot  hi    I       . 

THE     WORKERS    AND    THEIR    SOCIETY. 
(Questions  31,   32,  and  33.) 

It  is  considered  that,  speaking  generally,  the  workers  take  a  very  real 
interest  in  their  own  society.  The  business  meetings  of  the  societies  are 
very  well  attended  and  those  attending  are  nearly  all  employee-members. 
The  interest  of  the  workers  naturally  depends  upon  the  type  of  character, 
and  it  is  believed  that  co-partnership  societies  attract  the  best  type  of  workers. 
Their  interest  in  co-partnership  in  general  may  be  weaker,  but  it  is  considered 
tc>  be  good  and  growing. 

The  criticism  that  the  discipline  in  co-partnership  factories  is  usually 
weak  is  not  admitted  as  true,  if  by  this  is  meant  attention  to  work  and 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  manager.  Discipline  of  the 
kind  that  has  to  be  enforced  in  other  factories  is  not  required  in  co-partnership 
factories;  the  workers  are  not  driven  as  in  other  factories  but  Loyally  give 
ot  their  besl   without  being  driven  :    and  ihe\  enjoy  and  respect   the  greater 
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freedom  accorded  them.  The  average  level  of  profits  in  copartnership 
societies  is  considered  to  bo  as  high  as  in  other  co-operative  or  non-co -opera  - 
tive  factories  in  the  same  industry.  In  a  comparison  of  expenses  in  the 
manufacture  of  army  boots,  whilst  co-partnership  societies  were  higher  in 
regard  to  wages  (due  to  greater  recognition  of  the  workers'  claims)  they  were 
lower  in  regard  to  other  expenses.  AVhen  the  standard  war  boots  were 
priced  there  was  one  make  of  men's  boot  priced  at  19s.  9d.,  whereas  one 
society  had  been  selling  a  better  boot  at  16s.  6d.  The  same  conditions 
operate  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  boots,  and  in  other  industries. 

There  are  practically  no  strikes  m  co-partnership  societies,  only  one  or 
two  due  to  special  circumstances  having  ever  occurred.  The  Federation 
has  no  machinery  for  dealing  with  trade  disputes  should  these  arise,  individual 
societies  generally  having  a  good  understanding  and  working  arrangement 
wii  h   the   trade   unions   concerned. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(Question  34.) 

The  co-partnership  societies  have  no  paper  scheme  for  meeting  the  results 
of  unemployment  ;  but  during  a  time  of  trade  depression  the  hours  of  all 
workers  are  usually  reduced  in  order  to  distribute  the  burden  ;  and  if  new 
machinery  is  being  introduced  it  is  usually  introduced  gradually  and  other 
adjustments — such  as  reducing  hours — are  made  in  order  to  prevent  the 
discharging  of  any  workers. 

WELFARE    WORK,    &v. 
(Questions  35  and  36.) 

This  subject  is  being  considered  by  the  Federation,  and  it  has  been 
discussed  at  week-end  schools  arranged  by  groups  of  co-partnership  societies. 
Many  societies  already  have  provident,  educational,  and  social  funds.  One 
society  has  recently  decided  to  have  a  rest-room  and  make  other  provision 
for  the  comfort  of  its  workers,  and  developments  in  regard  to  welfare  work 
are  expected. 

Meetings  of  the  workers  with  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  common  interest  are  not  usually  held  by 
societies,  as  the  ordinary  monthly  meetings  of  the  society  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  such  discussions.  Before  the  war,  however,  one  or  two  societies 
did  arrange  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  future. 

OVERLAPPING,     CONCILIATION      OF     CONSUMERS' 

AND    PRODUCERS'    INTERESTS. 

(Questions  37,  38,  and  39.) 

To  prevent  overlapping  and  to  secure  more  harmonious  working  with 

federal   institutions   (the  Co-operative  Wholesale   Society  and   Scottish  Co- 

■  peratiye  Wholesale  Society)  as  well  as  to  secure  other  advantages,  it   was 
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geeted  that  a  joint  board  should  be  f<  rm<  d  represent  ing  the  co-partnership 

ties  and  the  federal  societies. 

in  regard  to  the  opposing  interests  oj  consumers  and  producers  respect- 
ing prices,  it  was  considered  that  prices  must  be  determined  by  competition. 
in  regard  to  control  of  industry,  it  was  thought  that  this  should  be  left  to 
the  workers  qua  workers;  wages  should  be  based  upon  tin-  cost  of  main- 
taining an  approved  standard  of  life,  and  any  surplus  remaining  after  such 
wages  and  other  expenses  had  been  paid  should  be  distributed  among  the 
workers,  or  the  workers  and  purchasers  jointly. 

The  right  spheres  for  the  vaiious  forms  of  co-operative  enterprise  were 
not  easily  determined  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  co-partnership  societies 
appeared  most  suitable  for  small-scale  undertakings,  though  these  under- 
takings did  not  necessarily  remain  at  small-scale  dimensions. 

CO-OPERATIVE    BANKING. 

(Questions  40  and  41.) 
The  co-partnership  societies  would  prefer  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
I"  rative  bank  which  would  be  independent  of  any  other  co-operativ< 
organisation  and  in  which  all  forms' oi  co-operative  organisation  would 
participate.  Several  societies  banked  with  the  Co-operative  Wholenale 
Society,  but  others  did  not  do  so,  as  they  did  not  find  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  sufficiently  sympathetic  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
overdrafts  and  other  facilities.  The  matter  of  Grade  information  also  entered 
into  this  question. 

CO-OPERATIVE    INSURANCE. 

(Question  42.) 

The  co-partnership  societies  would  prefer  an  insurance  society  inde- 
pendent of  any  single  co-operative  organisation  and  catering  for  all  sections. 
Co-partnership  societies  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Co-operative  Insurance 
Society  did  not  grant  the  same  facilities  as  other  societies  and  companies. 

ALLIANCES    WITH    OTHER    ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Question  43.) 
The    Federation    i-    on   good   terms   with   the   agricultural  organisation 
societies,   but  has  no  formal   alliance.     It  has  a  joint  committee   with  the 
Labour    Co-partnership    Association    for    co-partnership    propnganda    pur- 
es  ;     but    has    no    connection    with   co-partnership    turns    aot    registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  and  is  finding  il  desirable 
to  separate  itself  more  distinctly  from  (his  form  of  co-partnership. 

EDUCATIONAL     WORK. 

(Quest  ion    4  I.) 

The  Federal  ion  and  its  sociel  ies  undertake  someedueal  tonal  work.    Ma  tiy 
the  societies  have  an  educational   committee;    and  there  has   recently 
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been  formed  an  association  of  co -partnership  society  educational  committees. 
The  Federation,  through  its  staff,  gives  lectures  to  co-operative  societies, 
and  the  societies  arrange  lectures  and  classes.  Week-end  schools  have 
recently  been  held  under  co-partnership  auspices  ;  and  these  are  to  be 
followed  by  others  and  the  scheme  developed. 

SPECIAL    DIFFICULTIES    OF    CO-PARTNERSHIP    SOCIETIES. 

(Question  45.) 

The  representatives  of  the  co -partnership  societies  did  not  consider 
there  were  any  special  difficulties  hindering  the  development  of  their  societies 
or  of  the  co -partnership  movement  in  general,  beyond  those  already 
enumerated  in  this  report  of  the  interview. 

A    SURVEY    OF    CO-PARTNERSHIP    ACTIVITIES. 

(Question  46.) 

The  Federation  has  never  undertaken  any  review  of  co-partnership 
activities  such  as  that  now  being  undertaken  by  the  General  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee,  but  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 

RECONSTRUCTION    AND    AFTER -AVAR     PROBLEMS. 

(Question  47.) 

Some  aspects  of  this  matter  have  been  considered.  Societies  are  build- 
ing up  good  reserve  funds,  and  lifter-war  possibilities  of  trade  development 
are  being  considered. 

OTHER    MATTERS. 

(Question  48.) 

The  representatives  of  the  co-partnership  societies  had  no  suggestion 
to  make  under  this  head. 
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Agricultural  Engineering;  Dairy  Engineering;  Milling  En- 
gineering; Manufacturing  Beehives  and  Appliances;  and  also 
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lisers, Coal,  <fec. ;  Flour  and  Feeding  Stuffs ;  Agricultural  imple- 
ments an 9  Machinery ;  Hardware;  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry, 
Honey,  and   (ieneral  Farm  Produce. 
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APPENDIX  H.— English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies.    Value 
of  Sales  and  Productions  compared. 


TABLE  I. 

Table  showing  the  Value  of  Sales,  Productions,  and 
Percentage  of  Productions  in  Relation  to  Sales 
of  C.W.S.  and  S.C.W.S.  in  the  Years  1881-1918. 

(Compiled  from  Government  Reports.) 


X"ear. 


C.W.S. 


Total  Sales. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1  892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
I  902 
1903 
J  904 
1  905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1  910 
1911 
1  9 1  2 
1  9 1  3 
1914 
I  9 1  5 
L916 
1917 
19J8 


£ 

3,574,095 

4.038,238 

4,546,889 

4,675,371 

4,793,151 

5,223,179 

5,713,235 

6,200,074 

7,028,944 

7,429,073 

8,766,430 

9,300,904 

9,526,167 

9,443,938 

10,141,917 

11,115,056 

11,920,143 

12,574,748 

14,212,375 

16,043,889 

17,642,082 

18,397,559 

19,333,142 

19,809,196 

20,785,469 

22,510,035 

24,786,568 

24,902,842 

25,675,938 

26,567,833 

27,892,990 

29,732,154 

31,371,976 

34,910,813 

43,101,747 

52,230,074 

57,710,132 

05,107,960 


Productions 


£ 

133,106 

149,053 

144,244 

160,757 

171,441 

184,789 

196,448 

231,570 

282,709 

350,630 

583,480 

816,348 

729,144 

783,778 

914,048 

1,234,750 

1,572,807 

1,909,649 

2,223,694 

2,626,516 

2,982,137 

3,352,618 

3,572,891 

3,548,024 

3,891,388 

4,834,785 

5,828,109 

6,208,081 

6,363,991 

6,740,539 

6,754,196 

7,563,341 

7,933,248 

9,051,646 

12,812,954 

16,263,385 

J  8,482,277 

17.596,432 


Percent- 
age of 
Produc- 
tions to 

Sales 


3-72 

3-69 

3-17 

3-44 

3-58 

3-54 

3-44 

3-73 

4-02 

4-72 

6-66 

8-78 

7-65 

8-30 

9-01 

11-11 

13-19 

15-19 

15-65 

16-37 

16-90 

18-22 

18-43 

17-91 

18-72 

21-48 

23-51 

24-93 

24-79 

25-37 

24-21 

25-44 

25-29 

25-93 

29-70 

3 11 4 

32*03 

27-00 


S  C.W.S. 


Total  Sales.   !  Productions 


£ 
986,C>47 
1,100,589 
1,253,154 
1,300,332 
1,438,220 
1,857,152 
1,810,016 
1,963,854 
I  2,273,782 
2,475,601 
2,828,037 
3,104,768 
3,135,562 
3,056,583 
3,449,462 
3,822,581 
4,405,854 
4,692,330 
5,014,189 
5,463,631 
5,700,743 
6,059,119 
6,395,488 
6,801,272 
6,939,738 
7,140,183 
7,603,460 
7,531,126 
7,457,136 
7,738,159 
7,851,080 
8,391.258 
8,964,034 
9,425,384 
11,363,757 
14,499,068 
17.083,275 
19,216,762 


4,094 

4.927 

21,705 

45,646 

46,441 

57,833 

78,047 

113,449 

183,156 

260,270 

293,089 

346,838 

684,284 

831,282 

1,263,897 

1.287,903 

1,282,911 

1,460,307 

1,532,945 

1,698,767 

1,738,654 

2,023,557 

2,025,036 

2,051,489 

2,273,223 

2,379.089 

2,491,597 

2,508,803 

2  447,747 

2,665,234 

2,772.132 

3,139,275 

4.138.133 

5,315,100 

6,831,159 

6,038,371 


Percent- 
age if 
Produc 
tions    to 
SaK-J. 


o/ 

/o 


0-33 
0-38 


51 
46 

57 
94 
•43 
58 
48 
8-38 
9-35 
11-35 
19-84 
21-75 
2S-69 
27-45! 
25-5J 
26-73 
26-8< 
28-0^ 
27-1! 
29-71 
29-1 
28-7 
29-9 
31-5 
33 
29 


ll 


31 
31 


30-95 
3331 

36-4:' 

36-6< 

39'9 

31-4: 
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APPENDIX    H.— TABLE    II. 


Table  showing  the  Value  of  Productions  and  Percentage 
in  Relation  to  Sales  of  the  C.W.S.  and  S.C.W.S.  in 
the  Years  1881-1918. 

(Compiled  from  Government  Reports.) 


Fear, 


C.W.S. 


Bales. 


S.(    W  s 


1881  3.574,095 
1882,  4,038,238 
1883  4,546,889 
18841  4,675,371 
1885  4,793,151 
1886,  5,223,179 

1887  5,713,235 

1888  6,200,074 

1889  7,028,944 

1890  7,429.073 

1891  8,766,430 
18921   9,300,904 

1893  0,526.167 

1894  9,443,938 

1895  10,141.917 
1890  11,115,056 

1897  11,920,143 

1898  12. 574,748 

1899  U.J  I  2,375 

1900  16,043,889 

1901  17,  <ili' ,082 

1902  IS, 397, 559 

1903  19.333.142 
19<»4  19,809,196 

1905  20,785,469 

1906  22,510,035 
1907:24,786,568 
1908  24,902,842 
190925,675,938 
1910:26,567,833 
I9lli27,892,990 
1912|29,732,154 
1 91 3i31 ,371,976 
191434,910,813 

1915  43,101,747 

1916  52,230,074 

1917  57,710,132 
19 1. stir,,  h;  7,960 


£ 

986,647 
1,100,589 
1,253,154 
1,300,332 
1,438,220 
1,857.152 
1,810,016 
1,963,854 
2,273,782 
2,475,601 
2,828,037 
3.104,768 
3,135,562 
3,056  583 
3,449,462 
3,822.581 
4,405,854 
4,692,330 
5.014,189 
5,463,631 
5,700,743 
6,059,119 
6,395,488 
6,801,272 
6,939,738 
7,140,183 
7,603,460 
7,531,126 
7,457,136 
7,73s.  I  59 
7, 85 1. 0S0 
8,391,258 
8,964.034 
9,425,384 
11,363,7  57 
I  1,499,068 
17,083,276 
19,216,762 


Total  Sales, 

C.W.S 

and 

S.CW.S. 


C.W.S. 


£ 

4,560,742 

5,138,827 

5,800,043 

5,975,703 

6,231,371 

7,080,331 

7,523,251 

8,163,928 

9,302,726 

9,904,674 

1 1 ,594,467 

12,405,672 

12,661,729 

12,500,521 

13,591,379 

14,937,637 

16,325,997 

17,267,078 

19,226,564 

21,507,520 

23,342,825 

24,456,678 

25,728,630 

26,610,468 

27,725,207 

29,650,218 

32,390,028 

32,433,968 

33,133,074 

34,305,992 

35,744,070 

38,123,412 

40,336,010 

44,336,197 

54,465,504 

66,729,142 

74,793.407 

84,384,722 


S  C.W.S. 


£ 

133,106 

149,053 

144,244 

160,7571 

171,441) 

184,789! 

196,448 

231,570 

282,709 

350,630 

583,480 

816,348 

729,144 

783,778 

914,048 

1,234,750 

1,572,807 

1,909,649 

2,223,694 

2,026,516 

2,982,137 

3,352,618 

3.572,891 

:;. 548,024 

3,891  ,388 

4,834,785 

5,828,109 

0,208,081 

6,363,991 

6,740,539 

(i. 754, 196 

7,563,341 

7,933,248 

'.'.051,646 

12,812.0..  1 

16,263,385 

18,482,277 

17.596.432 


4,094 

4,927 

21,705 

45,646 

46,441 

57,833 

78,047 

113,449 

183,156 

260,270 

293,089 

346,838 

684,284 

831,282 

1,263,897 

1,287,903 

■  1,282,911 

1,460,307 

1,532,945 

1,698,767 

1,738,654 

2,023,557 

2,025,036 

[2,051,489 

2,273,223 

12,379,089 

2,491,597 

2,508, S03 

2,447,747 

2,665,234 

2,772,132 

3,139,275 

4,13S,  133 

5,315,100 

6,831.159 

6.038,371 


Total  Sales, 
C.W.S. 

and 
S.C.W  s. 


148,338 

165,684 

193,146 

230,435 

242,889 

289,403 

360,756 

464,079 

766,636 

1,076,618 

1.022,233 

1,130  616 

1,598,332 

2,066,032 

2,836,704 

3,197,552 

3,506,605 

4,086,823 

i  4,515,082 

j   5,051,385 

1   5,311,545 

j   5,571.581 

I   5,916,424 

6,886,274 

8,101,332 

8,587,170 

8,855,588 

9,249,342 

9,201  ,943 

10,228,675 

10,705,380 

12,190,92] 

16,951,087 

21,578,485 

25,673,436 

23.634,803 


in 

c;^  o 
i-r 

H 


/O 


2-56 

2-77 

3-10 

3-25 

3-23 

3-54 

3-88 

4-69 

6-61 

8-68 

8-07 

9-04 

11-76 

13-83 

17-38 

18-52 

18-24 

19-00 

1  9-34 

20-65 

20-64 

20-94 

21-34 

23-23 

25-01 

26-47 

26-72 

26-96 

25-74 

26-83 

26-54 

27  50 

3112 

32-34 

34-33 

2801 
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APPENDIX   I.— Agriculture. 

Reports  of  interviews  with  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Societies  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  Memoranda  submitted  by  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1917,  representatives  of 
the  Trade  Sub-committee  of  the  Survey  Committee  interviewed,  separately, 
the  agricultural  organisation  societies  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  At 
these  interviews  the  following  questions  were  submitted  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cission at  the  joint  meetings.  The  answers  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  societies 
are  given  in  the  form  of  reports  which  follow  these  questions,  but  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  (of  England),  after  discussing  tke  questions 
ai  interview,  withdrew  the  answers  supplied,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to 
print  the  report  of  the  interview. 

Questions  submitted  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Societies 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
at  the  joint  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee  with  each   Organisation   Society. 

1.  What  are  the  types  of  societies  which  constitute  the  membership  of 
your  society  ?  Please  give,  if  possible,  the  number  of  each  type  and  an 
indication  of  the  recent  growth  of  each. 

2.  Are  there  many  societies  of  these  types  in  your  area  which  are  not 
members  of  your  society  ? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  membership  of  these  various  types  of 
societies,  e.g.,  farmers,  small-holders,   &c.  ? 

4.  How    is   the   capital   principally    raised — shares,    loans,   or  bank   over- 
!  drafts? 

5.  Is  the  capital  principally  or  exclusively  contributed  by  the  members 
i' of  the  societies?      Are  any  of  the  members  retail  distributive  societies? 

6.  Are  the  members  exclusively  individuals  who  utilise  the  societies  for 
trading  purposes,  or  are  there  some,  or  many,  who  are  only  nominal  members, 

h  providing  capital,  but  not  trading  through  the  societies? 

7.  Is  the  voting  control  exercised  in  proportion  to  capital  or  on  what 
other  basis  ? 

8.  Do  the  societies  suffer  at  all  from  lack  of  capital  '.' 

9.  In  what  market  do  the  different  types  of  societies  sell  the  bulk  of  their 
:  produce     open  or  co-operative? 

10.  What  form  of  organisation  do  you  favour  for  purchasing  supplies  and 
marketing  agricultural  produce? 

11.  Upon  what  basis  are  profits  usually  distributed?  Is  any  share  nf 
Kprofits  distributed  among  customers'.' 
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12.  Are  there  many  agricultural  banks  or  credit  banks  associated  with 
your  society?  If  so,  what  has  been  their  recent  history,  and  what  is  their 
prospect  for  the  future v  How  is  their  capital  principally  raised,  and  do  you 
consider  the  method  sound  and  the  ideal  way  of  raising  the  capital? 

.13.  Have  any  of  your  societies  undertaken  experimental  or  research 
work  ?      If  so,  with  what  results  ? 

14.  Does  your  society  undertake  any  educational  work?      If  so,  what  is 

its  nature  ? 

15.  Do  any  of  your  constituent  societies  undertake  any  educational  work  ? 

If  so,  what  is  its  nature  ? 

16.  Is  there  any  close  working  connection  between  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  your  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  or  its  constituent  societies 
for  education  or  other  purposes  ?    If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  ? 

17.  Is  your  society  or  any  of  its  members  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  from 
the  Development  Commissioners  or  any  Government  Department?  Do  you 
favour  the  acceptance  of  such  grants?      If  so,  on  what  basis? 

18.  Do  any  of  your  societies  enter  into  retail  distributive  trade  similar 
to  that  undertaken  by  the  Industrial  Societies?  Do  you  look  with  favour 
upon  such  a  development? 

19.  What  is  your  view  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  retail  or  wholesale 
industrial  societies  undertaking  farming  or  other  branches  of  agriculture? 

20.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for — 

(a)  Harmonising    the    relations   between    consumers'    organisations 
and  the  organisations  of  agricultural  producers  in  regard  to 

organising  for  agricultural  purposes; 
(6)  Harmonising  the  interests  of  consumer  and  producer  in  regard 

to  prices  ? 

21.  What  benefit  does  your  type  of  agricultural  organisation  confer  upon 
the  farm  labourer  or  other  wage  earner  employed  by  members  of  your  con- 
stituent societies? 

22.  Do  your  societies  undertake  any  housing  activities  on  behalf  of  their 
members  or  the  employees  of  their  members  ? 

23.  To  what  extent  do  the  economies  of  agricultural  co-operation  extend 

to  the  consumer  ? 

24.  What  answer  would  you  give  to  the  suggestion  that  the  results  of 
greater  efficiency  due  to  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods  in  agriculture 
lead  to  an  increase  of  rents  and  the  absorption  of  the  advantages  by  the  owner 

of  the  land  ? 

25.  Do  you  favour  the  idea  of  co-operative  ownership  of  land  by  your 

societies  or  groups  of  such  societies? 

26.  Have     vou     any     working     arrangements     with     other     agricultural 

organisation  societies? 

27.  Has  your  society  any  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 

foreign  agricultural  produce? 

28.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  future  development  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  and  the  best  means  of  securing  that  development  ? 
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Report  of  a  Joint  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  the  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee  (Trade  Sub-committee),  held  at  Plunkett 
House,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  26th  November,  1917. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Fleming)  explained  the  purpose  of  the  Co-operative 
Survey  Committee,  the  work  which  had  already  been  undertaken,  and  the 
object  of  the  Survey  Committee  in  asking  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  to  receive  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  con- 
tained in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Survey  Committee. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  submitted  a  memorandum* 
relative  to  the  position  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  gave  statistics  showing 
that  the  population  is  principally  composed  of  agriculturists,  particularly 
in  the  provinces  other  than  Ulster,  and  that  there  are  hardly  any  industrial 
centres  containing  a  wage-earning  population  sufficiently  independent  for 
co-operative  organisation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  fact  must  necessarily 
affect  the  type  of  co-operative  organisation  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the 
type  of  organisation  required  in  an  industrialised  country.  The  discussion 
then  followed  the  lines  of  the  questions  previously  submitted  (see  above  for 
list  of  questions)  to  form  a  basis  of  discussion. 

TYPES    OF    SOCIETIES,    &c. 

(Questions  1,  2,  and  3.) 

It  was  explained  that  the  type  of  society  which  is  developing  most  rapidly 
at  the  present  time  in  Ireland  is  the  agricultural  society,  which  usually 
becomes  a  General  Purposes  Society.  Such  societies  were  formed  originally 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  buy  and  sell  better  the  goods  he  requires  for  his  business  or  has  to  market, 
e.g.,  buying  of  manures,  machinery,  &c,  and  the  selling' of  produce;  but 
many  of  the  societies  now  undertake,  also,  a  retail  distributive  trade. 

A  form  of  activity  which  has  beeD  much  developed  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  has  been  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  To 
some  parts  of  Ireland  this  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  business  of  a  creamery  society;  but,  on  the  whole,  such  trade  is  carried 
on  by  societies  other  than  creamery  societies.  A  few  societies  axial  solely  for 
l  Hiding  in   f;ii  in-impl. ni.-nl  s. 

The  General  Purpose*   Society   is  the  type  which   ie  growing   fastest    in 

membership  and  trade  After  a  society  has  been  established  for  one 
purpose,  the  farmers  begin  to  see  the  advantages  of  co-operation  for  other 
purposes.  New  functions  are  continuously  undertaken  by  the  societies,  so 
that  most  of  the  healthy  societies  today  are  societies  that  have  gone  into  a 
*  See  Memorandum  No.  1,  at  end  of  this  report  of  interview. 
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general  trade.  The  rules  of  societies  are  framed  wide  enough  to  permit  of 
the  societies  undertaking  general  trade.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  which  receives  annual  grants  from  the  Development  Commissioners, 
is  not  permitted  to  promote  societies  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  general 
distributive  store  business  ;  but  a  society  originally  established  for  agricultural 
purposes  can  not  be  prevented  from  opening  departments  for  general  purposes, 
and  retail  trading  now  frequently  follows.  The  demand  to-day  is  nearly 
always  for  a  General  Purposes  Society. 

The  agricultural  society  seems  to  appeal  to  farmers  more  than  the 
agricultural  bank,  and  the  rules  of  the  General  Purposes  Society  usually 
permit  the  organisation  of  credit.  A  Central  Co-operative  Credit  Bank 
is  in  existence,  but  does  not  do  much  business. 

The  creameries  at  the  present  time  are  hampered  by  the  war-time  difficulty 
of  obtaining  new  machinery. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  co-operative  societies  engaged  in  various  phases 
of  agricultural  activity  in  Ireland  are  affiliated  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  (In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
large  number  of  the  societies  forming  the  remaining  40  per  cent  are  moribund, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  active  societies  affiliated  with  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  much  larger  than  60  per  cent.) 

Farmers  form  the  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  agricultural  societies  in 
Ireland,  but  with  the  development  of  General  Purposes  Societies  the  number 
of  labourers  joining  the  societies  is  increasing.  As  pointed  out  in  another 
part  of  this  Report,  the  Irish  farmer  works  upon  the  land  himself  and  is  more 
like  a  small-holder  than  the  English  farmer.  The  number  of  farm  labourers 
working  for  a  wage  is  much  smaller  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

CAPITAL. 

(Questions  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.) 
The  societies  work  on  both  share  and  loan  capital,  and  many  of  them  have 
bank  overdrafts,  usually  secured  on  the  joint  and  several  liability  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  These  overdrafts  are  obtained  from  joint-stock 
banks  at  very  favourable  rates,  many  of  the  societies  being  able  to  borrow  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  4  per  cent,  even  in  war  time.  This  low  rate  is  partly  due  to 
the  increased  banking  business  which  flows  to  the  bank  when  it  secures  the 
banking  account  of  a  co-operative  society.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  share  capital.  The  amount  of  ordinary  loan  capital  is  not 
considerable.  The  normal  share-holding  is  one  share  or  a  few  shares.  In  the 
past,  societies  have  found  it  easier  to  work  with  overdrafts  than  with  share 
capital,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  number  of  societies  with  overdrafts 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  share  capital.  The  amount  advanced  as 
loan  capital  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  small ;  but  many  of  the 
societies  accept  deposits  withdrawable  at  call  from  their  members.  Deposits 
are  usually  small  in  individual  amount,  but  numerous.  The  share  capital 
of  societies  is  transferable  share  capital.  The  introduction  of  withdrawable 
share  capital  has  not  been  considered  desirable. 
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With  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
separately  and  jointly  responsible  for  the  overdrafts,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the  retiring  member  of  a  com- 
mittee to  the  seat,  unless  an  acceptable  candidate  can  be  obtained  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  give  equal  security.  This  tends  to  ensure  greater  continuity 
of  office. 

As  a  rule,  the  creameries  have  relatively  large  reserve  funds  and  many 
of  them  have  written  off  most  of  their  buildings,  machinery,  and  other 
assets.  The  capital  is  held  almost  exclusively  by  trading  members,  and 
when  a  society  is  being  formed,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
is  now  insisting  upon  the  members  providing  more  capital  than  was  formerly 
stipulated  before  a  society  was  registered. 

Retail  distributive  societies  do  not  normally  take  shares  in  any  of  the 
agricultural  societies,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  that  any  investment  by  retail 
distributive  societies  which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  agricultural  society  was  undesirable. 

The  members  are  almost  exclusively  members  who  join  the  society  for  the 
sake  of  trading  facilities,  and  there  are  very  few  non-trading  members. 

In  regard  to  voting,  the  rule  is  one  member  one  vote.  Women  are  in  a 
distinct  minority,  but  in  some  societies  there  are  one  or  more  women  on  the 
committee,  and  one  creamery  doing  a  trade  of  about  £8,000  a  year  has  a 
woman  manager.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  creameries  are 
women.  In  General  Purposes  Societies,  there  are  many  women  book-keepers 
and  general  assistants. 

All  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  suffer  from  lack  of  capital.  In 
the  case  of  the  creameries,  however,  the  practice  of  allocating  profits  to 
reserve  has  put  these  societies  in  a  relatively  strong  position. 

TRADING    ACTIVITIES    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PROFITS. 

(Questions  9,  10,  and  11.) 

The  produce  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  is  principally  sold  in 
the  open  market.  Creameries  are  always  glad  to  secure  a  co-operative  account, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  trade  done  in  a  co-operative  market  is  growing.  A 
few  commission  agents  are  maintained  by  societies,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  trade  in  England  and  other  centres  is  cultivated  by  post.  Occasionally, 
the  manager  of  a  society  will  have  a  run  round  to  interview  a  few  buyers. 

There  appears  to  be  in  many  cases  a  good  understanding  between  the 
creameries  and  the  retail  distributive  (societies  to  which  they  sell  produce. 
The  produce  is,  in  sonic  < m  n1    without  any  price  bein^c  fixed,  and  pa) 

mente  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  market  price  ruling  on  the  day  of  delivery. 
Some  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  purchasing  society  agrees  to  allow  the 
selling  society  to  fix  the  price,  and  cases  were  quoted  illustrating  the  beneficial 
manner  in  which  this  practice  had  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  both  sides. 
The  general  impression  gathei'ed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Survey  Com 
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mittee  was  that  direct  selling  between  the  creameries  and  the  distributive 
societies  was  preferable  to  the  produce  passing  through  the  centralised  agency 
of  the  wholesale  society.  Societies  are  advised  to  purchase  from  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  and  to  suit  their  selling  methods  according 
to  the  kind  of  produce,  e.g.,  butter  direct,  eggs  through  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society. 

Profits  are  not  shared  with  customers  at  all.  A  special  rule  (No,  71) 
of  the  Model  Rules  issued  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
makes  special  provision  for  the  allocation  of  profits  ;  and  this  provision  includes 
a  bonus  to  members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases  (or,  in  creameries,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  milk  supplied),  but  no  provision  for  the  distribution  of  any 
share  of  the  profits  to  customers,  or  for  educational  work. 

BANKS. 

(Question  12.) 

There  are  about  200  agricultural  banks  nominally  in  existence,  but  only 
about  one-half  of  these  are  active.  These  banks  are  principally  of  the 
Raiffeisen  type,  and  are  usually  known  as  credit  societies.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  money  had  been  lent,  withdrew  capital  that 
had  been  advanced  to  the  banks,  and  many  of  the  banks  came  to  an  end.  It 
had  always  been  expected  that  the  loan  would  be  withdrawn  as  the  societies 
became  stronger.  The  banks  which  are  now  working,  obtain  their  capital 
from  the  joint-stock  banks,  or  from  deposits  from  members  and  non-members. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  that  the  General  Purposes  Society  was  proving  a  more  satisfactory 
type  of  society  than  the  special  bank,  but  where  there  was  a  bank  it  was 
best  to  have  deposit  capital  with  a  small  bank  overdraft,  rather  than  depend 
exclusively  upon  a  bank  overdraft.  Some  of  these  banks  are  doing  very  sound 
work  amongst  small  farmers  in  backward  rural  areas. 

RESEARCH    AND    EDUCATIONAL    WORK. 

(Questions  13,  14,  and  15.) 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  amount  of  research  work  and  experi- 
mental work  undertaken,  we  learned  that  very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  development  of  new  forms  of 
farming,  and  the  disposal  of  creamery  sewage  has  been  investigated.  The 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  has  undertaken  many 
experiments.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  also 
instituted  a  butter-control  scheme. 

It  is  considered  that  whilst  no  definite  educational  work  is  at  present 
undertaken  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  the  way  of 
classes,  &c,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  is,  in  a  general  sense,  educational.  For  three  years  a  circular  letter 
has  been  sent  out  to  members  of  the  committees  of  societies  in  Ulster  for  the 
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purposes  of  information  and  education.  The  issue  and  circulation  of  this 
circular  to  all  committee  members  in  Ireland  has  recently  been  undertaken  by 
the  Central  Office  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society.  The  two  societies  have  formed 
a  Publicity  Department,  and  it  is  this  Publicity  Department  which  sends  out 
the  circular  to  the  members  of  all  committees  of  affiliated  societies. 

The  Co-operative  Reference  Library,  established  at  the  Plunkett  House, 
Dublin,  with  which  library  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is 
closely  associated,  also  undertakes  distinctly  educational  work,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  associated  with 
other  organisations  in  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  for  the  training  of 
managers. 

The  societies  which  are  members  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  do  not,  to  any  extent,  undertake  definite  educational  work,  but  there 
have  been  educational  developments  in  connection  with  a  few  societies,  e.g., 
libraries  have  been  opened,  and  village  halls  have  been  built  to  serve  as 
educational  and  social  centres.  The  Irish  Homtstead,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  co-operative  agricultural  movement  in  Ireland,  though  not  the  official  organ 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  maintains  through  its  columns 
a  co-operative  educational  propaganda,  and  has  done  much  to  develop  and 
consolidate  the  movement. 

CONNECTION     WITH     GOVERNMENT     DEPARTMENTS. 

(Questions  16  and  17.) 

A  counterpart  in  Ireland  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  The  relations  between 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  the  Department  are  better 
to-day  than  formerly,  but  not  as  good  as  they  were  originally. 

When  the  increased  tillage  scheme  came  into  operation  (this  was  a  scheme 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  agricultural  output)  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  is,  ex-ofjicio,  President  of  the  Department,  wrote  to  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  to  say  that  the  Department  would  work 
through  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  Some  work  has  been  done  in 
common  by  the  two  bodies,  but  with  little  result  up  to  the  present. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  in  receipt  of  a  grant  from 
the  Development  Commissioners,  the  amount  of  the  grant  being  based  upon 
the  income  received  from  the  society-members  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  The  amount  of  the  grant  at  present  is  about  £5,000 
per  year.  Conditions  are  imposed  when  the  grant  is  made.  Thus,  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  not  allowed  to  make  federation  with  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  compulsory  upon  the  societies  which  it 
establishes.  An  estimate  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  prepared  a1  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year,  and  though  the  grant  is  only  a  pari  of  the 
total  income  of  the  society,  the  restrictions  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  all 
tike  income  of  the  Organisation  Society. 
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ASSOCIATIONS   OF    CONSUMERS   AND    OF   PRODUCERS  :     THEIR 
SPHERES  AND  RELATIONS. 

(Questions  18,  19,  and  20.) 

Wherevei'  there  exist  in  a  district  the  conditions  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  retail  distributive  society,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  does  not  encourage  the  undertaking  of  retail  distributive  trade 
by  agricultural  societies ;  but  where  the  conditions  are  not  suitable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  retail  distributive  society,  then  the  local  agricultural 
society  frequently  develops  a  retail  distributive  trade;  and,  as  previously 
noted,  the  tendency  to-day  is  for  agricultural  societies  to  become  general- 
purposes  societies. 

Where  there  are  conditions  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural society  of  producers,  it  is  thought  better  that  agricultural  operations 
should  be  left  to  such  a  society,  and  the  retail  distributive  societies  should 
purchase  their  agricultural  produce  from  them.  Speaking  generally,  the 
feeling  is  against  federal  societies  undertaking  agricultural  operations. 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  possibility  of  harmonising  the  relations 
between  consumers'  organisations  and  the  organisations  of  agricultural 
producers,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  consumers'  societies  would  be 
safeguarded  through  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  which  would  decide 
the  price.  On  this  point,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  promised  to  submit  a  memorandum*  bearing  upon  the 
harmonising  of  relations  between  the  two  types  of  organisation  and  of  the 
harmonising  of  consumers'  and  producers'  interests  in  regard  to  prices. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES    AND    THEIR 

EMPLOYEES. 

(Questions  21  and  22.) 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  organisations  of 
agricultural  producers  upon  the  farm  labourers  and  other  wage-earners 
employed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  farmers  in 
Ireland  are  wage-earners.  Where  there  are  farm  labourers  they  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  members  of  the  local  re-tail  society  or  the  local  agricultural  society,  if 
it  is  a  general-purposes  society. 

The  agricultural  societies  do  not  undertake  any  housing  activities  on 
behalf  of  their  members  or  the  employees  of  these  members,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  creameries,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  house  for  the  manager. 

BENEFITS    ACCRUING    TO    THE    CONSUMER    FROM    THE 
EXISTENCE     OF     AGRICULTURAL     CO-OPERATIVE     SOCIETIES. 

(Question  23.) 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  benefits  derived  by  consumers  from  the 
economies  of  agricultural  co-operation,  it  was  pointed  out  that  co-operative 

*  See  Memorandum  No.  2,  following  this  report  of  interview. 
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organisation  has  lecl  to  increased  production,  which  has  been  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers.  Wherever,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  prices  are  set  by  outside 
market  conditions,  over  which  the  agricultural  societies  exercise  little 
influence,  the  benefits  of  co-operation  extend  principally  to  the  fanner 
through  the  elimination  of  middlemen. 

EFFECT   OF   AGRICULTURAL   CO-OPERATION    UPON    RENTS. 
COOPERATIVE    OWNERSHIP    OF    LAND. 

(Questions  24  and  25.) 

Aided  by  the  various  schemes  of  land  purchase,  the  farmers  in  Ireland 
usually  own  their  own  land  ;  and  agricultural  co-operation  does  not  therefore 
tend  to  increase  rents,  which,  it  is  sometimes  suggested,  happens  in  countries 
where  land  is  owned  by  non-tenant  landlords  and  the  efficiency  of  farming  is 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods. 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  just  given,  there  is  little  need  for  securing 
co-operative  ownership  of  land.  An  interesting  development,  not  without 
relation  to  this  matter,  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Foynes  Wheat 
Growing  Society.  An  account  of  this  society  appeared  in  Better  Business 
(published  by  the  Co-operative  Reference  Library,  Dublin)  for  February,  1917. 

CO-OPERATION   WITH   OTHER  AGRICULTURAL   ORGANISATION 

SOCIETIES. 

(Question  26.) 

The  best  of  relations  are  maintained  with  other  agricultural  organisation 
societies,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  there  exist  two  joint  standing  boards,  one  dealing  with  trade  matters 
and  one  with  matters  of  organisation.  Upon  these  joint  standing  boards  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  promised  to  submit  to  the  Survey 
Committee  a  memorandum.* 

POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO  COMPETITION  OF  IMPORTED  PRODUCE. 

(Question  27.) 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  it  was 
learned  that  the  society  had  no  official  policy  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
imported  foreign  produce. 

FUTURE    DEVELOPMENTS    OF    AGRICULTURAL    CO-OPERATION 

r\    IRELAND. 

(Question  28.) 

Under  this  heading  of  future  developments  of  agricultural  co-operation 
in  Ireland,   questions  were  asked  as  to  the   news  of  the  Irish   Agricultural 

•  See  Memorandum  No.  '■',  Following  this  report  of  interview, 
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Organisation  Society  regarding  possible  developments  and  the  best  means  of 
securing  them  at  the  present  time.  No  development  is  contemplated  beyond 
the  extension  of  work  already  undertaken.  Lack  of  funds,  rather  than  lack 
of  will,  restricts  the  development  of  educational  work.  It  is  believed  that 
future  developments  will,  on  the  whole,  be  in  the  direction  of  the  growth  of 
general-purposes  societies,  rather  than  societies  of  special  types. 


MEMORANDUM     No.     1. 

MEMORANDUM   ON   PROPORTION   OF   AGRICULTURE   TO 

INDUSTRY   IN   IRELAND. 

(Submitted  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. ) 

Ireland  is,  except  for  the  North-Eastern  corner,  an  overwhelmingly  agri- 
cultural country.  In  the  appendix  to  this  memorandum  are  given  a  few 
figures,  extracted  or  compiled  from  the  last  census  return,  showing  the  actual 
figures  of  the  more  important  classes  of  the  community.  As  can  be  seen,  in 
actual  numbers  the  agriculturists  are  to  the  industrialists  as  five  to  four. 
This  does  not.  however,  give  a  true  indication  of  the  character  of  the  country 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  The  industrial  population  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  North - 
East  of  the  country.  Excluding  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  proportion 
is  five  agriculturists  to  three  industrialists. 

(2)  There  are  only  three  large  towns  in  Ireland  and  seventeen 
others  with  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

la)  The  total  urban  population  of  Ireland  is  about  one-quarter  of 
the  whole,  or  1,100,000.      Of  this  about  500,000  are  in  Ulster. 

(b)  The  remaining  600,000,  though  an  urban  and  largely  industrial 

population,  depend  for  their  existence  on  agricultural  Ireland,  and  its 

industries  are  nearly  all  of  a  local  nature  and  are  not  concerned  with 

world  trade. 

In  connection  with  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  population  it  may  be 

of  interest  to  give  a  rough  relative  table  for  the  following  countries  :— 

Towns  of  40.000  and  over- 
Urban  Rural. 

Ireland    1  :  5*5 

England    1  :  1*7 

Scotland 1  :  2-7 

Belgium     1  :  4-5 

Holland    (over  20,000)  1:2-4 

Denmark     1  '■  4*5 

In  North  East  of  Ireland  the  two  industries  of  linen  and  shipbuilding  are 
industrial  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  though 
there  are  small  shipbuilding  and  other  industries,  the  great  bulk  of  the  town 
population  is  employed  in  distributive  trade.  This  is  not  much  modified  by 
the  brewing  and  distilling  industries  which  flourish  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  a 
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few  of  the  smaller  southern  towns.  The  brewing  and  distilling  industries  do 
not  employ  large  numbers  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  output. 

The  small  country  towns  of  Ireland  have  few  or  no  industries;  they  only 
exist  as  centres  for  marketing  and  for  the  distribution  of  goods.  Except 
Wexford,  which  has  some  engineering  works  which  manufacture  agricultural 
machinery,  the  small  towns  are  simply  agglomerations  of  shopkeepers,  with 
a  few  doctors,  solicitors,  and  bankers  who  depend  solely  and  entirely  on  the 
surrounding  agricultural  community  for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  industry  are  somewhat  misleading.  Travailing 
along  the  lines  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Gahvay,  Sligo, 
and  Dundalk  there  is  hardly  a  factory.chimney  to  be  seen.  The  only  towns 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants  on  all  these  journeys  are  Drogheda  and  Kilkenny. 
The  former  exists  largely  on  its  cattle  trade,  and  in  the  latter,  besides  a  small 
brewery,  there  is  a  woollen  mill  and  a  furniture  industry,  both  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  by  Captain  Cuffe. 

All  the  big  towns  in  Ireland  are  ports  with  large  agricultural  hinterlands. 
Except  Belfast,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  or  Sheffield,  and  even  Belfast  depends  for  a  great  portion  of  its  trade 
on  supplying  imported  household  and  agricultural  necessities  to  the  North 
and  North- West  of  Ireland. 


APPENDIX  TO   MEMORANDUM    No.  1. 

The  total  population  of  Ireland  in  1911  was  4,390,219 

Of  these  the  number  over  14  years  of  age  was  3,179,742 

The     number     of*  persons     employed     in     agriculture     (including 

fishing)    was    780.867 

or  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  working  population. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  industrial  class  was  613.397 

The  professional  and  commercial  classes  together  totalled  252,277 

In  the  Province  of  Ulster  the  number  of  agriculturists  was  257,243 

,,  ,,  ,,  industrialists  was  296,630 

(of    which    at    least    over   200,000    were    employed    in    Belfast, 
Antrim,   and   Down). 
I'liis  leaves  for  the  rest  of   [r eland — 

Agriculturists    523,624 

Industrialists    316.767 

Of  the  4,390,219  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  roughly  one-quarter  (1,111,872) 
live  in  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  The  remaining  three-quarters,  who 
live  in  smaller  towns,  may  be  said,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  Ulster,  to 
depend  upon  the  land  for  their  existence. 


I 
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MEMORANDUM     No.     2.    ' 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  BRINGING  INTO  MORE  HARMONIOUS 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  CONSUMERS  JN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCERS  IN  IRELAND. 

Prepared  by  Lionel  Smith-Gordon  (of  the  Co-operative  Reference  Library, 

Dublin)    AND    SUBMITTED    BY    THE    IRISH    AGRICULTURAL    ORGANISATION 

Society  to   the   Co-operative   Survey    Committee. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  reports  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  contained 
an  account  of  a  visit  of  exploration  paid  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray.  Mr. 
Gray  then  found  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  scattered  co-operative  stores,  few  of 
which  were  in  anything  approaching  a  flourishing  condition.  Several  of 
these  pioneer  societies  have  since  justified  their  existence,  and  have  reached 
considerable  prosperity.  Their  number  has  been  increased  ;  but,  even  now, 
the  distributive  movement  in  Ireland  must  be  said  to  be  painfully  weak  in 
comparison  with  that  of  either  England  or  Scotland,  and  there  are  certainly 
not  more  than  twenty  successful  societies  in  the  present  statistics  of  the  Irish 
Section. 

But  Mr.  Gray  came  into  touch  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  from  this 
meeting  sprang  a  determined  attempt  to  push  forward  co-operative  organisa 
tion  in  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became  clear  that  this 
organisation  could  not  take  the  same  course  in  a  country  of  poverty-stricken 
agriculturists,  scattered  over  bogs  and  hills,  as  it  had  taken  in  the  great 
industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  associates  realised  this  in  time  to  avert  the 
disaster  which  would  probably  have  been  brought  about  by  ill-considered 
efforts  to  start  stores  in  places  where  the  conditions  did  not  favour  such  a 
venture.  They  settled  down,  instead,  to  a  great  campaign  for  co-operative 
dairies  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  association.  This  led,  very  naturally, 
to  a  divergence  of  policy  from  that  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  by  18S5 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  had  assumed  an  absolutely 
independent  existence.  The  establishment  of  a  special  propaganda  and 
organising  body  in  Ireland  might  not  have  resulted  in  any  conflict  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  competition  which  took  place  between  the  agencies 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  in  Ireland  and  the  newly-organised 
co-operative  dairying  societies.  Bitterness  on  this  point  has  happily  died 
away,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  while  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
claimed  that  by  establishing  creameries  in  Ireland,  and  paying  farmers  a 
good  price  for  their  milk,  they  were  benefiting  the  country  and  extending  the 
co-operative  method,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  held  that 
such  creameries  were  no  better,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  than  ordinary 
proprietary  concerns,  since  they  existed  merely  for  the  benefit  of  English 
consumers,  and  did  not  teach  the  Irish  farmers  any  of  the  lessons  of  self-help, 
business  methods,   or  mutual  tolerance  which   are   essential   to   co-operation. 
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The  controversy  so  provoked  was  a  bitter  one  and  led  to  many  heated  meetings, 
while  there  were  obvious  cases  of  overlapping  between  the  two  bodies.  It 
was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  which  caused  the  two  sides  of  the  move- 
ment to  develop  in  ignorance  of,  and  almost  in  antagonism  to,  one  another. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation.  Even  in 
England  the  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  producers'  organisations  and 
federalists  threatened  at  times  to  create  a  serious  schism  in  the  movement. 
In  dealing  with  Ireland,  the  peculiar  nature  of  agricultural  industry,  the 
difference  of  race  and  temperament,  geographical  barriers,  and,  perhaps, 
some  little  class  suspicion,  made  the  problem  far  more  difficult. 

At  the  end  of  these  thirty  years  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  movement  in  Ireland  has  progressed  beyond  expectation,  and 
that  the  industrial  movement  in  England  has  reached  gigantic  proportions  ; 
but  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  the  two  harmonious  parts  of  a  common 
whole.  This  situation  has  been  realised  for  some  years  past  by  various 
leading  co-operators,  prominent  among  whom  are  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening  in 
England  and  Mr.  Harold  Barbour  in  Ireland,  and  committees  have  sat  from 
time  to  time  to  try  and  deal  with  this  question,  but  without  conspicuous 
success.  If  a  thorough  and  effective  reconstruction  of  the  movement  is  to 
take  place — as  it  certainly  should — after  the  war,  this  problem  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  must  surely  be  one  of  the  very 
first  to  be  tackled.  The  proportions  of  the  English  movement  are  so  great 
that  the  first  step  must  evidently  come  from  that  side,  and  English  co- 
operators  must  make  up  their  minds  that  the  step  cannot  be  taken  without 
sacrificing  for  the  first  few  years  a  certain  amount  of  business  efficiency  for 
the  sake  of  co-operative  faith. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  large  co-operative  societies  of  England  must 
be  supplied  with  agricultural  produce ;  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  produce  should  be  home-grown.  Their  turnover  in 
butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  alone  runs  into  millions  in  the  year,  and  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  what  a  large  percentage  of  this  money  is  sent  across  the 
sea  for  articles  which  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  land  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  question  is  whether  the  societies  are  determined  to  solve 
the  problem — as  many  of  them  are  attempting  at  present — by  purchasing  land 
and  farming  it  themselves  ;  or  whether  they  will  not  attempt  to  use  as  their 
sources  of  supply  the  existing  co-operative  associations  of  agriculturists. 

There  are  in  Ireland  some  350  creameries,  with  an  output  of  butter  which 
for  the  year  1916  was  valued  at  £3,500,000.  Most  of  these  creameries,  in 
addition,  sell  large  quantities  of  eggs  either  direct  to  English  buyers,  or 
through  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 

There  are,  at  Roscrea,  at  Wexford,  and  at  Lombardstown  flourishing 
bacon  factories  with  a  considerable  and  increasing  output;  and  there  has 
been  established  at  Wexford  a  co-operative  abattoir,  exporting  meat  daily  to 
the  London  market.  But  all  this  is  really  only  a  beginning  of  what  might  be 
done  by  the  Irish  movement.  The  great  weakness  of  that  movement  baa 
alwavs  lain  in  the  failure  to  bring  aboul   the  oo-operative  Bale  of  agricultural 
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produce,  other  than  butter,  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  experience  of  all 
countries  has  shown  that  whereas  the  organisation  of  agriculturists  for 
collective  purchase,  for  credit,  or  for  the  collective  manufacture  of  butter  or 
cheese  is  comparatively  easy,  organisation  for  the  collective  sale  of  crops  and 
live  stock  is  a  hazardous  and  often  a  disastrous  enterprise,  requiring,  as  it 
does,  considerable  capital  and  a  degree  of  business  intelligence  in  the  finding 
and  keeping  of  markets,  which  is  very  hard  to  come  by  in  rural  districts. 
But  these  difficulties  would  be  tremendously  lightened  if  there  were  really  an 
assured  and  honest  market  for  the  produce,  and  this  market  might  be  found 
in  the  great  sister  organisation  of  consumers  in  Great  Britain. 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  direct  buying  by  local 
distributive  societies  from  agricultural  societies,  but,  unfortunately,  since 
the  interests  represented  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another,  and  since  suspicion  between  town  and  country  people  is  deer>- 
seated,  this  form  of  trade  has  not  been  always  harmonious,  even  when  con- 
ducted by  co-operative  societies.  In  fact,  there  is  little  more  friendliness 
between  a  committee  of  organised  consumers  and  a  committee  of  organised 
producers  than  between  an  individual  farmer  and  an  artisan.  If  England 
had  been  less  predominantly  industrial,  or  Ireland  less  agricultural,  these 
difficulties  might  have  been  got  over  by  now ;  but,  as  things  are,  only  by  a 
laborious  campaign  of  education  can  we  hope  to  bridge  the  gap. 

But,    apart    from    the    attempt    to    create    a    new    atmosphere    among 
individuals,  there  is  a  business-like  method  by  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
co-operative   movement    can    be    brought    into    closer    relationship    with    one 
another.       That  is,  by  providing  a  common  council  either  for  advisory  or. 
preferably,  for  trade  purposes,  on  which  both  elements  will  be  equally  repre- 
sented.     Mr.  Barbour  may  be  said,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  to  be  such 
a  council  in  himself ;   and  the  society  at  Lisburn,  of  which  he  is  president,  is 
doing  both  an  agricultural  and  an  industrial  business  with  great  and  increasing 
success.      In  the  same  way,   he  has  striven  to  make  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society  a  joint  body  for  both  branches  of  the  movement,  so  far 
as  they  exist  in  Ireland.         This  wholesale  society  buys  from   agricultural 
societies  the  produce  of  their  members,  and  sells  to  members  of  distributive 
societies  all  that  they  require  in  their  capacity  as  consumers.      In  theory, 
then,  we  have  already  arrived  at  an  ideal  solution  in  Ireland  :   but  in -practice 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.      The  agricultural  societies  outweigh  the  dis- 
tributive societies  so  much  in  Ireland   that  the  wholesale  at  present  must 
consider  their  interests  first,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  able  to  obtain 
from  its  members  sufficient  capital   to  enable  it  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
some  of  the  very  large  societies  in  the  North  of  Ireland  which  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  direct  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.      It  seems  that  the  situation  could 
be  tremendously  helped  by  sympathetic  action  on  the  part  of  these  bodies. 

The  position  is  quite  clear.  The  distributive  societies  in  Ireland,  which, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  increasing  every  day,  need  to  be 
supplied    with   goods   which   the   Co-operative   Wholesale   Society    and    other 
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co-operative  bodies  produce  and  distribute  in  vast  quantities.  The  agri- 
cultural societies  need  an  assured  market  for  large  quantities  of  produce  which 
at  present  they  dare  not  take  the  risk  of  trying  to  handle,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  two  or  three  million  pounds'  worth  of  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  which 
ESnglish  artisans  might  so  well  consume.  All  that  is  needed,  then,  is  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  method  of  exchange.  In  making  this  exchange,  two 
principles  must  be  attended  to.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  question  is  one 
of  bargaining  between  agricultural  and  industrial  interests,  both  these 
interests  must  be  represented  on  whatever  central  council  controls  the 
machinery  of  exchange.  In  the  second  place,  since  there  is  also  a  question 
of  bargaining  between  co-operators  in  England  and  Ireland,  co-operators  in 
both  these  countries  must  be  represented  and,  indeed,  Scotland  also,  and  due 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  national  feeling  which  will  at  all  times  cause  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  agency  in  Ireland. 
These  difficulties  can  easily  be  overcome  if  they  are  attacked  in  a  true 
co-operative  spirit.  If  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  will  recognise  the  Irish  Agricultural  Whole- 
sale Society  as  holding  exactly  the  same  position  in  Ireland  as  they  themselves 
hold  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively,  they  can  make  of  it  a  great  channel 
for  the  distribution  of  their  productions  and  a  great  source  for  the  purchase 
of  their  agricultural  requirements. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  they  should  not  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  strengthen  it  financially  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  this 
inunner,  so  that  an  absolutely  firm  market  may  be  guaranteed  to  Irish 
societies,  thus  enabling  them  to  undertake  the  sale  of  their  produce 
collectively.  A  certain  amount  of  tolerance  and  forbearance  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  be  shown  in  the  beginning,  for  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Irish 
farmers  will  rise  at  once  to  habits  of  machine-like  punctuality  and  accuracy 
in  the  carrying  out  of  contracts,  nor  will  the  scheme  be  carried  through 
without  suspicion  and  jealousies  in  one  section  or  another  being  aroused. 

But  these  things  are  small  compared  with  the  great  benefits  which  may 
be  obtained.  The  turnover  of  the  distributive  societies  in  the  Irish  Section — 
exclusive  of  the  Wholesale — amounted  in  1915  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  pounds.  This  total  does  not  include  the  sales  of  the  large  number 
of  small  stores  which  exist  in  connection  with  agricultural  societies  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  year  (1917)  will  see  the 
total  brought  somewhere  very  near  a  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  British  federations  should 
not  buy  Irish  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  at  least  £2,000,000  a  yen. 
But  the  turnover  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  although  it  has 
increased  in  a  surprisingly  satisfactory  manner,  is  now  not  in  excess  of 
half  a  million,  and  its  capital  is  not  what  it  might  be. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  an  enormous  amount  of  trade  between  England 
and  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  in  co-operative  hands,  is  passing  through 
other  channels,  and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  invest  a  good  deal  of  money  and  a  good  deal  of  patience  in  sotting  Uiis  right. 
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But  from  other  points  of  view  there  is  even  more  to  be  said  for  reform. 
Only  when  co-operators  are  able  to  trace  the  butter  produced  by  a  co-operative 
farmer  in  Limerick  straight  to  the  breakfast  table  of  a  co-operative  artisan 
in  Birmingham,  and  to  point  out  the  economies  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  process  of  transfer,  shall  we  be  able  to  claim  that  the  co-operative  move- 
ment is  really  advancing  towards  the  control  of  industry.  Only  when  we  can 
show  that  there  is  a  harmony  of  purpose  and  ideals  between  co-operative 
farmers  and  co-operative  artisans,  between  English  and  Irish  preachers  of 
the  same  doctrine,  shall  we  be  able  to  claim  that  the  ethical  and  social 
advantages  of  the  movement  are  being  thoroughly  realised. 

Two  factors  only  seem  to  be  needed  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things, 
namely,  a  spirit  of  goodwill  and  an  energetic  application  of  business  intelli- 
gence. Both  these  qualities  ought  to  be  common  enough  in  the  ranks  of  the 
co-operative  army,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  should  be 
the  opportunity  for  their  display.  It  might  be  suggested  that  instead  of 
continuing  more  or  less  academic  discussion  by  joint  committees  as  to  the 
possibility  of  greater  harmony  between  the  movements,  a  small  trade  cabinet 
be  appointed  for  the  definite  purpose  of  arranging  the  machinery  for  inter- 
trading  on  a  large  scale,  through  the  medium  of  the  various  wholesale  societies, 
and  that  this  body  should  have  at  its  disposal  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to 
capitalise  this  machinery  on  a  sound  basis.  If  the  body  consisted  of  one 
representative  each  from  the  three  Wholesale  Societies,  the  three  Agricultural 
Organisation  Societies,  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  the  Irish  Co-operative 
Conference  Association,  with  a  chairman  whose  sympathies  were  more  or  less 
detached  from  any  particular  section,  a  few  months'  work  ought  to  lead  to  a 
vast  forward  movement  which  would  affect  co-operators  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

MEMORANDUM     No.    3. 
MEMORANDUM     REGARDING     THE     JOINT     BOARDS     OF     THE 

ORGANISATION      SOCIETIES      FOR      ORGANISATION      AND 

TRADE. 
Submitted  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

The  following  description  of  the  Joint  Boards  for  Organisation  and  Trade 
of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Societies  was  given  in  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  Development  Commissioners  by  the  Joint  Board  in  1911  : — 

"  In  recent  years  it  has  been  increasingly  felt  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  three  associations  that  they  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  each  other, 
and,  in  certain  matters,  work  together.  A  common  market,  a  common  fiscal 
system,  and  a  common  legislature  constantly  give  occasion  for  joint  action  on 
behalf  of  the  organised  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Frequent  resort  to 
mutual  consultation  suggested  the  need  for  a  central  body,  which,  inter  alia, 
would  give  the  widest  sanction  to  the  approved  principles  of  the  movement 
and  prevent  bad  forms  of  organisation  being  advocated.  To  supply  this 
need  two  Joint  Boards,  one  for  Agricultural  Co-operative  Trade  and  the  other 
for  Agricultural  Organisation,  were  formed  in  1908, 
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"  The  Joint  Board  for  Agricultural  Organisation,  which  unanimously 
adopted  this  memorandum  od  November  10th,  1910,  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  organisation  societies.  To  it  are  referred  all  questions 
principle  and  method  which  have  a  general,  as  distinct  from  a  local, 
bearing  upon  the  position  or  work  of  the  throe  agricultural  co-operative 
movements,    and    any    matters    arising   out   of    legislation    or    administration 

ting  them.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  three 
voluntary  associations  we  represent  owing  to  the  statutory  recognition  that 
their  work  comes  within  the  sphere  of  State  aid.      Each  will  make  its  own 

.  show  its  own  needs,  and  apply  for  such  assistance  as,  upon  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  the  local  circumstances  and  conditions,  can  be  shown  to  be  justified. 
But  they  all  feel  that  it  will  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Development 
mmissioners  if  we  submit  a  single  statement  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
federated  movements  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  elaborated  in  support 
of  each  of  the  three  applications." 


Report  of  Joint  Meeting  of  representatives  of  Scottish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  Members  of  the 
Go-operative  Survey  Committee,  at  Edinburgh  Friday, 
30th  November,  1917, 

PROCEEDINGS. 

In  opening  the  meeting  the  chairman  (Dr.  Douglas)  welcomed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Co-operative  Survey  Committee,  and  said  that  owing  to  the 
war  the  society  and  its  executive  had  not  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  dis- 
cussing questions  of  policy.  Many  active  members  of  the  executive  and  of  the 
society  were  absent  on  active  service  or  otherwise  engaged  on  war  work,  and 
whilst  the  society,  through  the  representatives  present,  were  glad  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Survey  Committee,  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  executive  as  a  whole  had  not  considered  the  questions  submitted. 

The  representatives  of  the  Survey  Committee  then  explained  the  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Survey  Committee,  the  objects  of 
the  Survey  Committee,  and  the  work  it  had  already  done.  They  said  they 
were  now  investigating  the  question  of  agricultural  co-operation,  and  were 
desirous  of  having  the  views  of  the  various  agricultural  organisation  societies 
in  regard  to  bhe  present  position  of  agricultural  co-operation  and  possible 
de\  elopments. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  on  the  lines  of  the  questions  previously 
submitted  as  a  basis  of  discussion  by  the  Survey  Committee.  (For  a  list  oi 
questions  see  beginning  of  Appendix  I.) 

TYPES   OF   SOCIETIES,    &c. 

(Questions  1,  2,  and  3.) 
The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Dumber  of  societies  engaged  in  various 
phases  of  agricultural  activity    formed   up  to  date  in  Scotland  was  173;    but 
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there  had  been  the  usual  mortality,  and  during  the  past  seven  years  fifteen 
societies  had  ceased  to  exist  or  had  their  registration  cancelled,  and  the  number 
in  existence  at  the  present  time  was  158.  The  annual  report  contains  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  each  type.  The  Organisation  Society  has  always 
exercised  great  care  not  to  form  societies  unless  there  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  and  as  time  goes  on  even  greater  care  is  taken  in  this 
respect. 

Most  of  the  societies  are  societies  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  require- 
ments ;  but  there  are  55  societies  which  collect  and  market  eggs  in  addition 
to  undertaking  a  certain  amount  of  purchasing.  Three  societies  are  purely 
egg  societies.  There  are  several  stock-improvement  societies,  which,  whilst 
making  stock-improvement  an  important  feature  of  their  work,  also  engage  in 
purchase  of  farm  requirements.  There  are  seven  societies  which  are  horse- 
breeding  societies  only. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  society  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  dairy  societies.  The  policy  adopted  has  been  the  establishment  of 
milk-collecting  depots,  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  such  as  refrigerating 
plant  and  cold  storage  for  securing  that  the  milk  shall  be  delivered  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  and  that  every  precaution  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  of 
uniform  high-class  quality.  In  some  cases  a  bonus  is  allowed  to  the  members 
whose  milk  exceeds  a  stated  percentage  (3-7  per  cent)  of  butter  fat.  At  each 
of  these  depots,  there  is  a  complete  cheese-making  plant,  so  that  when  the 
demand  for  milk  is  slack  cheese-making  can  be  undertaken.  This  provides 
for  the  farmers  and  women  on  the  smaller  farms  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
drudgery  of  cheese-making  on  the  farm.  Waste  of  milk  is  also  avoided. 
There  are  fourteen  dairy  societies,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  type 
mentioned,  and  others  merely  for  regulating  the  price  and  distribution  of 
milk.  Practically  all  the  dairy  societies  undertake  buying  on  behalf  of  their 
members  as  well,  and  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  advises  societies 
at  their  formation  to  take  wide  powers,  in  order  that  such  work  may  be  under- 
taken. The  Dairy  Societies  have  a  federation  consisting  of  representatives 
of  each  of  the  societies  and  representatives  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  elected  annually.  The  federation  meets  at  intervals 
to  discuss  the  question  of  price  of  milk  and  other  matters  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  dairying  business. 

There  is  also  a  federation,  or  marketing  agency,  promoted  in  the  interest 
of  the  poultry  societies,  which  sell  their  produce  through  this  common  agency  in 
the  co-operative  and  open  markets.  Though  the  development  of  co-operative 
credit  has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  there  has  been  but  little  activity  in 
this  direction,  partly  because  of  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  Scottish 
farmer,  and  partly  because  a  large  amount  of  legitimate  credit  is  provided  by 
the  ordinary  joint-stock  banks.  A  large  amount  of  credit  is  also  provided  by 
me*rchant6  who  supply  goods  and  who  are  usually  willing  to  give  long  credit. 

One  society  which  aims  at  meeting  the  needs  of  fishermen  is  meeting  with 
successi.  Fishery  impinges  upon  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  particularly  in  the  Hebrides.      The  work  of  the  society  in  this  con- 
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nection  was  interrupted  by  the  war.  Some  of  the  societies  in  Shetland, 
Orkney,  and  the  Western  Islands  also  deal  in  general  goods  to  meet  domestic 
requirements.  The  Organisation  Society  is  expressly  precluded  by  the  terms 
of  the  Government  grant  from  establishing  societies  for  retail  trade,  and 
does  not  encourage  existing  societies  to  undertake  such  trade  except  where 
there  are  very  special"  circumstances  making  it  desirable.  In  some  parts 
there  still  exists  a  type  of  merchant  who  compares  with  the  "  Gombeen  "  man 
in  Ireland,  and  the  co-operative  society  is  frequently  a  means  of  saving  the 
fanners  from  him. 

It  is  thought  there  may  be  a  few  cooperative  societies  of  smallholders 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  but  they  are 
believed  to  be  very  few,  and  their  operations  of  little  account. 

The  members  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  are  usually 
farmers  ^some  of  them  large  farmers),  smallholders,  crofters,  and  fishermen. 
The  Organisation  Society  advocates  the  formation  of  a  society  common  to  all 
who  are  cultivating  the  land,  whether  it  be  on  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  society  believes  that  much  good  results  from  the  bringing  together  of 
Large-scale  and  small-scale  farmers. 

CAPITAL. 

(Questions  4,  5,  6,  7.  and  8.) 

The  capital  of  societies  is  chiefly  share  capital.  There  is  little  or  no 
ioan  capital.  Some  of  the  larger  societies  have  overdrafts  from  the  banks, 
and  loans  have  sometime*;  been  advanced  by  the  landowner  to  the  dairy  society 
formed  by  his  tenants,  but  the  number  of  such  loans  has  been  small  and 
their  amount  not  very  great.  The  landowners  have  been  induced  to  give  this 
form  of  assistance  to  the  dairy  society  because  the  existence  of  such  a  society 
is  an  advantage  to  their  tenants  and  also  saves  the  landlord  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  electing  separate  buildings  for  dairy  purposes  and  eheesemaking 
foe  1 1 it-,  tenants  at  individual  farms.  The  advancing  of  these  loans,  how- 
ever, docs  not  give  the  landowner  any  hold  over  the  property  of  the  dairy 
society.  In  every  case  where  a  loan  has  been  advanced  the  landowner  lias 
also  been  a  member  of  the  society,  on  an  equality  with  other  members  in 
regard  to  control  of  the  dairy  society.  Sometimes  the  landowner  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee.  Profits,  which,  because  of  the  methods  of 
trading,  are  generally  small,  are  usually  put  to  reserve. 

Almost  all  the  members  of  the  societies  join  for  trading  purposes.  There 
are  practically  no  nominal  members.  No  retail  distributive  societies  have 
capital  invested  in  the  agricultural  societies.  It  was  the  personal  opinion  of 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  Organisation  Society  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  retail  distributive  societies  took  up  shares,  so  long  as  the  retail 
societies  did  not  secure  anything  approximating  to  predominant  control. 

One  member  one  vote  is  the  rule  in  the  agricultural  societies,  but  there 
are  exceptional  cases  (two  or  three  societies)  in  which  the  voting  is  according 
to  number  of  shares  held.  The  Organisation  Society  does  not  recommend  the 
latter  method. 
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In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience  resulting 
from  lack  of  capital,  but  there  is  now  much  less  difficulty  than  formerly  in 
obtaining  necessary  capital. 

TRADING    ACTIVITIES    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PROFITS. 

(Questions  9,  10,  and  11.) 

Societies  market  their  goods  in  both  the  co-operative  and  open  markets, 
and  seek  that  market  which  brings  them  the  greatest  advantage.  A  good 
deal  of  business  has  been  done  with  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  both  in  buying  and  selling,  and  some  of  the  produce  of  societies  (eggs 
principally)  has  been  sold  to  retail  distributive  co-operative  societies.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  done,  however,  in  the  non-co-operative  market. 

The  Scottish  Farm  and  Poultry  Produce  Federation  Limited  is  a  federa- 
tion of  societies  primarily  formed  for  the  collection  and  marketing  of  poultry 
and  poultry  produce,  and  it  buys  and  sells  on  behalf  of  the  federated  societies. 

Joint  purchase  committees  have  been  set  up  representative  of  societies  con- 
tiguous to  several  of  the  more  important  distributing  centres.  The  committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  various  societies  in  the  district,  collects 
and  organises  the  orders  of  societies  in  its  area.  These  district  orders  are 
then  combined  to  make  bigger  orders.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  it  was 
possible  before  the  war  to  import  shiploads  of  superphosphates  from  Belgium, 
and  this  enabled  societies  to  buy  more  cheaply  and  defeat  the  ring  which 
controlled  this  trade  and  which  fixed  the  price  of  superphosphates.  This 
policy  of  pooling  orders  will  be  developed  when  conditions  are  favourable 
after  the  war. 

The  Organisation  Society  favours  the  policy  of  the  smaller  societies 
buying  and  selling  through  the  Federation,  but  many  of  the  larger  societies 
buy  direct  from  manufacturers  or  importers.  The  whole  object  of  the 
Federation  is  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman  and  save  his  profits.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
that  it  was  better  for  the  agricultural  societies  to  have  a  Federation  of  their 
own  rather  than  become  members  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  itself  would  rather 
deal  with  the  Federation  than  with  numerous  small  societies,  which,  in  some 
cases,  want  several  months'  credit. 

The  element  of  profit  enters  but  little  into  the  operations  of  the  agri 
cultural  co-operative  societies  in  Scotland.  The  societies  are  organised  to 
secure  economies  rather  than  profits.  In  buying  and  selling  operations, 
nothing  is  added  to  price  or  deducted  from  it  beyond  what  is  required  to 
cover  expenses.  Profits,  where  they  exist,  are  very  small  and  usually  put  to 
reserves ;  but  where  they  are  distributed  it  is  usually  on  the  basis  of  trade 
rather  than  capital. 

BANKING. 

(Question  12.) 
This  matter  was  discussed  under  Questions  1,  2,  and  3.       There  has  been 
very  little  development  of  credit  banking  for  reasons  already  given.      It  was 
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the    personal   opinion   of    the   chainnan   that   credit   banking    could    best   be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  joint-stock  banks  and  with  a  State  guarantee. 

RESEARCH    AND    EDUCATIONAL    WORK. 

(Questions  13,  14,  and  15.) 

Except  that  the  general  work  of  the  Organisation  Society  is  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  little  or  no  educational  work  or  research  is  undertaken  by 
the  Organisation  Society  or  its  members.  This  work  is  left  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  Two  representatives  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  two  representatives  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  two  representatives  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture  sit  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Organisation 
Society.  The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  inducing  and  helping  farmers  to  use  better  seeds  and  artificial 
manures,  and  in  securing  improvements  in  the  dairying  industry.  The 
secretary  and  organisers  of  the  society  make  tours  regularly  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  upon  co-operation  and  advising  societies. 

CONNECTION    WITH    GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS. 

(Questions  16  and  17.) 

The  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  receives  a  grant  from 
the  Development  Commissioners.  This  grant  is  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
sentation by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  of  a  satisfactory  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  the  proper  keeping  of 
accounts,  &c.  The  grant  to  the  society  is  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  £1 
received  from  other  sources  of  income,  the  total  grant  being  limited  to  £1,000. 
The  society  looks  with  favour  upon  the  making  of  such  grants. 

ASSOCIATIONS   OF    CONSUMERS   AND   OF   PRODUCERS  :     THEIR 
SPHERES    AND    RELATIONS. 

(Questions  18,  19,  and  20.) 

The  Organisation  Society  does  not  organise  societies  for  the  undertaking 
of  the  ordinary  retail  distributive  trade,  and,  as  explained  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  report,  does  not  encourage  existing  societies  to  develop  upon  these 
lines  except  in  special  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  co-operative  association  most  suitable  for 
agriculture  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  that  associations  of  producers  are  more  likely  to  be 
successful  in  agriculture  than  associations  of  consumers.  They  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  retail  or  wholesale  societies  of  consumers  entering  upon  agriculture, 
but  were  not  prepared  to  make  a  definite  pronouncement  upon  the  matter. 

The  agricultural  societies  appreciate  the  excellent  market  which  is  pro- 
vided by  retail  distributive  societies,  and  the  financial  safety  accompanying 
trade  in  that  market;    but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
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Scottish  Agriculture  Organisation  Society  present,  that  any  attempt  to  tie 
societies  or  their  members  to  any  particular  market  would  be  resented ;  and 
if  it  was  the  market  afforded  by  retail  distributive  societies  the  restriction 
would  tend  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  agricultural  co-operators  from  the 
retail  distributive  movement. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  possibility  of  harmonising  the  relations  of 
producers'  and  consumers'  organisations  in  regard  to  prices,  the  representatives 
of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  said  that  the  societies  in 
Scotland  sold  where  they  could  get  the  best  price  and  bought  at  the  best  price 
they  could.  There  was  no  holding  back  of  supplies  in  order  to  inflate  prices 
artificially ;  but  the  societies  tried  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest.  If  the  societies  offered  their  produce  to  industrial  societies  at  a 
low  price,  private  dealers  would  go  round  to  their  members  and  offer  a  higher 
price  in  order  to  get  the  supplies ;  and  this  would  react  unfavourably  upon 
the  agricultural  co-operative  society. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    CO-OPERATIVE    SOCIETIES    AND    THEIR 

EMPLOYEES. 

(Questions  22  and  24.) 

No  direct  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  agricultural  labourer  by  the 
agricultural  co-operative  society,  and  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  society,  a* 
a  rule ;  but  he  shares  in  a  general  way  the  benefits  and  prosperity  secured 
by  co-operative  organisation. 

BENEFITS  ACCRUING  TO  THE  CONSUMER  FROM  THE 
EXISTENCE     OF     AGRICULTURAL     CO-OPERATIVE     SOCIETIES. 

(Question  23.) 

It  was  considered  that  the  consumer  has  benefited  from  the  co-operative 
organisation  of  agriculture.  There  has  been  an  elimination  of  waste  through 
the  organisation  of  dairies,  the  area  of  supply  of  eggs  has  been  widened,  and 
the  supply  in  the  large  centres  increased.  Figures  were  submitted  showing 
that  co-operative  organisation  has  tended  to  an  enormous  increase  of  egg 
production  in  the  Orkney  and  Western  Islands.  Prior  to  the  organisation  on  a 
co-operative  basis  of  egg  collection,  Orkney  eggs  were  not  held  in  good  repute, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  better-class  merchants  to  have  a 
notice  in  their  shop  windows  announcing  that  no  Orkney  eggs  were  sold  by 
them.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  in  consequence  of  an  improved  system  of 
collection  and  marketing,  Orkney  eggs  are  now  in  keen  demand  ;  and  the  trade 
will  be  greatly  developed  in  future  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  poultry 
raisers. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  advantages  of  co-operative  organisation  pass 
principally  to  the  producers.  Without  increasing  the  number  of  cows  a 
greater  output  of  milk  has  been  secured  by  better  selection  of  stock  and 
greater  skill  in  feeding  and  breeding.      A  marked  increase  of  poultry  pro- 
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duction  has  been  secured  largely  by  the  adoption  of  similar  methods.  Such 
increases  of  supply  must  tend  to  be  beneficial  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to 
the  producer. 

EFFECTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CO  OPERATION   UPON  RENTS. 
CO  OPERATIVE    OWNERSHIP    OF    LAND. 

(Questions  24  and  25.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  that  it  could  not  be  proved  that  even  a  small  increase 
of  rent  had  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods;  but  in  any 
system  of  hind  tenure,  where  there  is  free  letting,  the  tendency  will  be  for 
rents  to  increase  as  the  agricultural  industry  becomes  more  prosperous.  So 
far  as  co-operation  in  agriculture  increases  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  rents ;  but  co-operation  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  respect.  The  Agricultural  Colleges,  education  in  general,  and  any  other 
factors  which  increase  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  farmer  will  tend 
to  have  the  same  effect. 

In  regard  to  co-operative  ownership  of  land,  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
-  iety  has  no  policy  on  this  matter.  It  confines  itself  strictly  to  its  own 
sphere  of  work.  The  society  and  its  constituent  societies  include  in  their 
membership,  men  of  all  parties,  and  it  would  cause  discord  if  they  entered 
into  the  question  of  land  reform. 

CO  OPERATION   WITH   OTHER   AGRICULTURAL   ORGANISATION 

SOCIETIES. 

The  society  has  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Societies  of  England  and  Ireland.  Two  joint  boards  (one  for  trade  and 
one  for  organisation  purposes),  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three 
Agricultural  Organisation  Societies,  have  been  formed  and  they  meet  from 
time  to  time  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 

POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO  COMPETITION  OF  IMPORTED  PRODUCE. 

(Question  27.) 
The  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  no  official  policy  in 
this    matter,    the   opinions   of    the    members    of    the   society    probably    being 
divided  in  regard  to  import  duties. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AN!)  CO-OPERATION 

[N  SCOTLAND. 

(Question  28. ) 
The    Organisation    Society    is    constantly    making    improvements    and     is 
always  read)  bo  consider  new  ideas  for  agricultural  and  co  operative  develop 
merits.      It  was  i  he  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Organisation  Society 
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that  developments  would  take  place  only  if  vigorous  propaganda  work  was 
undertaken,  and  this  propaganda  work,  in  their  opinion,  was  best  undertaken 
by  propagandist  societies  with  no  axe  to  grind. 

Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Its  Relation  to  Distributive 
Co-operative  Societies. 

REVIEW   OF    THE   ACTIVITIES   OF    THE    CO-OPERATIVE   UNION 
IN   REGARD  TO  AGRICULTURAL   CO-OPERATION. 

(Extract  from  the  Report  to  the  Dublin  Congress,  pp.  203-211.) 

From  the  year  1869  the  question  of  agricultural  co-operation  has  been 
constantly  before  the  notice  of  the  delegates  attending  the  Co-operative 
Congresses.  Papers  were  read  as  far  back  as  1872  advocating  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  co-operation  to  agriculture,  and  resolutions  passed  in 
regard  thereto.  Progress  was,  however,  very  slow,  and  up  to  the  year  1894 
very  little  had  been  done.  In  writing  this  report,  we  have  fixed  the  year 
1895  as  being  the  beginning  of  the  present  activity  in  regard  to  co-operation 
in  agriculture.  In  that  year  Mr.  D.  Mclnnes  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
the  Huddersfield  Congress,  when  the  following  resolution  was  passed  :— 

' '  That  this  Congress,  believing  that  the  principles  of  co-operation 
are   capable   of    being   applied    with    beneficial   results   to   agricultural 
industry,  requests  the  United  Board  to  consider  the  question  of  pre- 
paring some  plan  of  agricultural   co-operation  to  be  discussed  by  the 
societies  generally  ;   that  such  plan  should  deal  with  the  questions  of  the 
ownership  or  rental  of  land  by  co-operative  bodies,  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  remuneration  of  the  labourer,  and  the  desirability  of 
co-operative  agriculture  being  conducted  by  bodies  of  workers,  or  by 
societies  specially  formed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  distributive  societies, 
either  singly  or  in  combination  with  others." 
As    a    result    of    this    resolution,    the    United    Board    appointed    a    sub- 
committee to  consider  the  matter.      The  following  report  was  submitted  by 
the  sub-committee  to  the  United  Board,  and  appeared  in  the  report  to  the 
Woolwich  Congress,  which  was  held  in  1896  : — 

1.  That  more  attention  than  hitherto  be  given  in  future  by  the 
Co-operative  Union  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  allotment  and 
land  societies  among  labourers,  and  in  helping  to  form  groups  of  small 
producers  into  co-operative  organisations  for  the  purchase  of  farming 
materials,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

2.  That  district  associations  be  recommended  to  obtain  permission 
to  place  before  the  annual  meetings  of  allotment  holders  and  labourers , 
cow  and  pig  clubs  (where  such  exist),  the  advantages  derivable  from 
extending  their  organisations  into  storekeeping. 

3.  That  advertisements  of  the  willingness  of  the  Union  to  take  tip 
work  of  this  character  be  placed  in  papers  circulating  among  the 
agricultural  classes. 
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4.  That,  Bpeaking  generally,  it  is  not  advisable  for  distributive 
societies  to  embark  in  dairying  or  tanning  except  upon  land  owned  by 
themselves,  and  unless  they  have  a  market  for  the  produce  within  their 
own  membership. 

5.  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  distributive  societies  in  maim 
fat  turing  districts  to  federate  into  groups  and  establish  collecting  and 
buying  depots  in  suitable  agricultural  centres  to  tap  the  sources  from 
which  rings  of  middlemen,  who  control  the  markets  in  large  towns, 
are  supplied  by  the  lower  grade  of  middlemen  or  hucksters,  who  collect 
from  the  actual  producers.  The  foregoing  applies,  among  other  things, 
to  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  feathers,  down,  eggs,  rabbits,  honey,  butter, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  provender. 

6.  That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  attempt  to  bring  about 
further  reforms  in  the  land  laws,  so  as  to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions 
which  now  hamper  agriculturists,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  restrictions 
in  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  &c. 

The  report  further  stated  that  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  had 
accepted  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Englisn  Land  Colonisation  Society, 
which  had  been  established  to  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land  to  let  out  in  small  holdings — the 
Bmall  holders  also  to  co-operate  in  purchasing  their  farming  requisites  and 
in  selling  their  produce.  Model  rules  for  this  object  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Union,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Colonisation  Society  for  use  in  connection  with  the  various  "  small  holding 
societies,"  which  it  was  hoped  to  establish. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  the  following  resolutions 
passed   : — 

1.  "That  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  be  approved  and  referred 
to  the  sectional  and  district  conferences  for  discussion  during  the 
coming  year." 

2.  "  That  this  Congress  receives  with  satisfaction  the  report  now 
le  of  the  endeavours  to  establish  co-operation  in  agriculture  by  means 

societies  for  enabling  small  holders  to  cultivate  the  laud,  and  also  by 

means  of  societies  for  the  purchase  of  fanning  materials  and  the  sale  of 

agricultural  produce,  and  that  the   United   Board  be  authorised  to  help 

these  efforts  as  far  as  possible." 

The  United  Board  reported  to  the  Perth  Congress  of  1897  that  they  had 

hoped,  through  the  district  associations,  the  Union  might  be  called  upon  to 

assist   in   the  formation   of   allotment  societies   amongst  labourers,  or  in  the 

establishment   of    societies    to    help    small    producers    in    the    disposal    of    (heir 

produce  or  the  purchase  of  their   farming  materials.       \'o  BUch  call   had   been 

made  however,  and.  except   in   Ireland,  there  appeared  to  be  no  move  whatever 

in  the  United    Kingdom  on  the  part   of  farmers  or  agricultural   workers  to 

apply   the    principles   of   co-operation    to   their   work. 

The  matter  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Productive  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  which  drew  lip  a   set  of  suggestions  as   follows  : — 
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1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  sub-committee,  it  is  desirable  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  by  the 
formation  of  co-operative  societies  owning  or  renting  land,  with  the 
object  of  letting  the  same  to  agricultural  workers  for  cultivation  in  lots 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  labourers  and  their  families.  The  land 
to  be  cultivated  on  co-operative  principles  by  the  labourers,  as  members 
of,  or  tenants  under  the  society.  All  purchase  of  materials  and  sales 
of  produce  to  be  transacted  through  the  society.  The  profits  to  be 
divided  among  the  members  according  to  the  results  of  their  efforts  as 
producers  and  purchasers. 

2.  That  the  capital  for  these  societies  should  be  furnished  by 
co-operators,  either  as  societies  or  as  individuals. 

3.  That  co-operative  societies  should  be  approached  with  a  view  to 
taking  action  in  this  direction,  either  separately  in  their  own  particular 
districts,  or  by  federation  with  each  other  for  sectional  or  district  effort. 

At  the  Peterborough  Congress,  which  was  held  in  1898,  a  paper,  entitled 
"  Co-operation  in  Agriculture,"  was  read  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  paper  should  be  placed  before  district 
conferences  for  discussion,  and  that  the  result  should  be  reported  to  the  next 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  United  Board  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  held  in  1899, 
contains  the  following  : — 

'  The  subject  of  co-operation  in  agriculture  being  remitted  by 
the  Peterborough  Congress  for  discussing  at  the  conferences  during  the 
year  has  been  well  taken  up  by  the  sections  and  districts.  Numerous 
conferences  have  been  held  and  the  discussions  have  been  well  sustained, 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  delegates  have,  at  all  times,  under- 
stood the  exact  nature  of  the  proposals  put  before  them.  At  all  events, 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  tangible  result  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
writer  of  the  Congress  paper.  The  Southern  Section  arranged  for  two 
conferences  to  be  held  in  agricultural  districts,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  urging  the  district  associations  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
establish  small  holding  societies  of  labourers  on  the  lines  suggested  in 
the  paper.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  which  it  is  possible  to  come, 
either  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper  are  good  and  practical — in 
which  case  they  should  be  taken  up  heartily  and  quickly  by  co-operators, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bad  and  not  practicable — in  which  event 
they  ought  to  be  unmercifully  condemned.  As  they  have  not  been 
condemned  as  being  unpractical,  we  can  only  assume  that  it  is  the  apathy 
of  co-operators  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  labourer  which  prevents 
the  suggestions  being  carried  into  practice." 
This  report  was  discussed  by  the  delegates  at  some  length  and  the 
following  resolution  passed  : — 

"  That  this  Congress,  recognising  the  large  measure  of  approval 
given  by  local  conferences  to  the  proposals  made  in  the  paper  read  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  J.   C.  Gray   (General  Secretary)  before  the  Peter- 
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borough  Congress,  urges  the  Wholesale  Societies  to  acquire  small  areas 

of  land  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  and  then  definitely  test  the  value 

of  the  proposals  made  by  the  writer  of  the  paper." 

In  the  following  year.  1900.  the  United  Board  reported  to  the   Cardiff 

Congress   that  deputations   had   met   the   committees   of   the   two   Wholesale 

Societies,  who  had  considered  the  matter,  but  eventually  expressed  their  regret 

•  hit  i  ircumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  take  up  the  idea  at  present.    The 

matter  had,  however,  been  taken  up  by  other  people.,  several  large  landowners 

having   expressed   their  approval  of  the  idea,  and  given  facilities  to  enable 

.small    cultivators    to    obtain   land    on    which    to    work.       The    English    Land 

<  lolonisation  Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham, 

vis  doing  its  best  to  popularise  the  idea  and  to  help  the  agricultural  workers 

in  getting  on  to  the  land  as  cultivators  on  their  own  account,  and  not  as  mere 

labourers  for  their  employers.      It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  large  field 

of  usefulness  open  in  this  direction,  and  the  United  Board  was  strongly  of 

opinion  that  this  was  a  work  which  co-operators  ought  to  take  up.      A  lively 

discussion  took  place  during  the  Congress,  and  the  following  resolution  was 

adopted  with  enthusiasm,  i.e.  : — 

"  That  this  Congress,  following  up  the  discussions  on  the  subject 

which   took   plaee  at  the    Congresses   of   Peterborough  and   Liverpool. 

desires   that  co-operators   should   not  lose  sight  of   the   importance  of 

co-operative  principles  and  methods  being  applied  to  agriculture  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  agricultural 

worker  has  to  labour  and  to  live  ;    and  that,  for  this  purpose,  attention 

If    drawn    to   the   desirability   of   organising   workers   on   the   land,   in 

societies  of  small  holders  and  cultivators,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain 

the  utmost  benefits  to  be  derived  from  co-operation,  both  in  their  labour 

and  in  their  responsibilities." 

However,    there    is    a    note    of    despondency    in    the    report   to    the    next 

Congress,   which   was  held   in  Middlesbrough  in   1901.  which  reads  ns  follows, 

viz.  :  — 

We  suggested  last  year  that  if  societies  could  not  see  their  way  to 

take  up  agricultural  work  on  their  own  account,  they  might,  perhaps, 

assist    their    members    who    were   agricultural    workers    to    form    special 

societies   for  carrying  on   such   work   in  conjunction   with    their   fellow 

workers.       We    are    confident    that    much    good     might     be    done    by 

encouraging  agricultural  workers  to  form  societies  of  small  holders  and 

cultivators.     This  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  discussed  a1  the 

Peterborough  Congress  in  1898.  when  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour 

of  such  societies  being  established,  but,  although  considerable  inter.-! 

was  professed  at  the  time,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  society  of  this 

character  has  yet  been  formed. 

In  the  report  to  the  Exeter  Congress  of  1902,  the  United   Board  stated 

that  although  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  strong  disposition  on  the  part 

of  co-operative  societies  to  engage  in  agricultural  operations,  they  were  pleased 

to  note  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  small  agriculturist- 
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to  adopt  co-operative  methods  in  connection  with  their  work.  This  tendency 
was  mainly  due  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  which  had  been 
established  with  the  Board's  advice  and  assistance,  specially  to  educate  and 
interest  agriculturists  in  the  principles  of  co-operation. 

Reporting  to  the  Doncaster  Congress,  held  in  1903,  the  statement  of  the 
United  Board  reads  :— • 

"  The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  which  has  its  head  office 
in  London,  and  with  which  the   Co-operative  Union  is  connected   by 
having  a  representative  on  its  Council,  is  doing  good  work  in  promoting 
co-operation   amongst   agriculturists.      Societies   have   been   formed   for 
the  purpose  on  the  one  hand  of  supplying  farmers  and  agriculturists 
with  implements,  machinery,  manures,  feeding  stuffs,   &c,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  dispose  of  their  farm  produce.      In  regard  both  to  supply 
and  distribution,  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  sought  to 
establish  a  close  connection  between  the  Agricultural  Societies  and  our 
own  Wholesale  Societies,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  development 
in  this  direction.      Twenty-nine  societies  were  in  operation  in  England 
and  Scotland,  with  5,674  members.       After  a  good  discussion,  in  which 
the  speakers   heartily   approved   of  the   work  carried   on  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 
'  That  this   Congress   commends   the   work   of   the   Agricultural 
Organisation    Society    in    its    efforts    to    organise    the    agricultural 
industry  on  co-operative  lines  to  the  support  of  the  whole  co-operative 
movement,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  at  an  early  date  the  Central 
Board  may  see  its  way  to  joint  action  with  the  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  in  its  task  of  combating  the  Rings  which  are  becoming 
a  serious  menace  to>  agriculture  by  restricting  the  supply  of   agri- 
cultural requirements  at  reasonable  prices.'  " 
The  question  was  referred  to  in  the  report  to  the  Stratford   Congress 
(1904),   where  it  was   stated   that  although   no   advance   had   been   made   in 
connection  with  farming  by  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies  there  was  a 
growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  farmers  themselves  towards  the  adoption 
of  co-operative  methods  and  ideas.      This  was  shown  in  the  increasing  number 
of  co-operative   societies   formed   by   groups   of   farmers   for   the   purpose   of 
supplying  themselves  with  everything  required  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
also  with  the  object  of  providing  a  better  means  of  disposing  of  their  produce. 
It   was    stated    that   through    the    efforts    of    the    Agricultural    Organisation 
Society  in  London,  the  farmers  of  this  country  were  rapidly  realising  the 
advantages    which    co-operation   can   confer    upon   them.       During   the   year, 
negotiations    had    been   in   progress    between    the    Agricultural    Organisation 
Society  and  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead 
io  closer  relations  being  established  between  the  Wholesale  Society  and   the 
Agricultural  Societies. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  delegates  : — 
"  That  this  Congress  notes  with  satisfaction  the  growth  of  co-opera- 
tion among  agriculturists,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  co-operative 
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societies  established  during  recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
farmers  and  others  with  the  machinery,  implements,  manures,  seeds,  &c., 
required  in  their  business,  and  also  for  distributing  their  produce  on  a 
co-operative  system.  Believing  it  desirable  that  a  close  connection 
should  be  maintained  between  all  branches  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  this  country,  this  Congress  pledges  itself  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  co-operation  in  this  direction  by  encouraging  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  in  its  work,  and  by  using  its  influence  towards  the 
establishment  of  mutual  trading  relations  between  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Societies  and  the  Agricultural  Societies." 
There    was    a    favourable    report    in    regard    to    the    progress    made    in 

co-operative   agriculture   in   the   Paisley    Congress  report    (1905),  and   at  the 

Birmingham   Congress    (1906),   as   a  result  of   a  paper  read   by  Mr.    H.   W. 

Wolff,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

"  That,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  distributive  co-operation 
in  rural  districts,  this  Congress  recommends  that  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Co-operative  Union  and  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
should  be  formed  to  consider  whether  ordinary  co-operative  distribution 
can  be  combined  in  rural  districts  with  the  co-operative  supply  of 
agricultural  requirements,  and,  if  so,  to  suggest  to  the  Co-operative 
Union  and  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  a  plan  of  joint  action 
for  the  simultaneous  promotion  of  agricultural  and  distributive 
co-operation." 
This  joint  committee  was  duly  formed,  and  three  meetings  were  held  ct 

which  the  following  recommendations  were  made  : — 

1.  That  where  a  co-operative  society,  or,  vice  versd,  an  agricultural 
co-operative  society,  exists  before  either  the  Co-operative  Union  or  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  start  a  fresh  local  society,  the 
Co-operative  Union  or  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  as  the  case 
may  be,  should  be  approached  with  a  view  either  to  joint  action  or 
mutual  working  arrangements  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances. 

2.  That  when  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  both  have  societies  in  existence  already,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  either  fusion  or  working  arrangements. 

3.  That,  as  a  step  towards  a  general  plan  of  joint  action  for  the 
simultaneous  promotion  of  agricultural  and  distributive  co-operation, 
the  two  organisations  should  make  a  mutual  arrangement  for  concerted 
action  in  propagandist  work  between  their  respective  representatives 
in  Wales. 

4.  That  the  committee  should  be  made  a  standing  committee  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  various  matters  that  arise  from  time  to  time 
affecting  the  two  movements  which  require  serious  consideration.  At 
the  present  time  the  following,  among  other  questions,  awn  it  attention  :— 
The  overlapping  between  industrial  and  agricultural  cooperative 
societies,  and  the  drafting  of  model  rules  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
societies  combining  the  two  branches. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Preston  Congress  in  1907. 
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It  was  reported  to  the  Newport  Congress  (1908)  that  further  efforts  had 
been  made  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the  distributive  and  the 
agricultural  co-operative  societies.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  business 
had  been  done  to  mutual  advantage  had  greatly  increased  during  the  year 
1907,  and  there  was  likely  to  be  considerable  further  development  of  such 
trading.  The  joint  committee  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  Co 
operative  Union  and  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  had  not  been 
reappointed,  as  it  had  been  decided  that  the  work  of  that  committee,  so  far 
as  the  Co-operative  Union  was  concerned,  should  be  remitted  to  the  Sectional 
Boards,  and  that  they  be  empowered  to  appoint  representatives  to  act  with 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  any  cases  which  might  require  joint 
action  in  their  respective  sections. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  add  here  that  several  resolutions  were  passed 
in  Congress  approving  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill,  and,  when 
in  1908  that  Bill  was  placed  on  the  Statutes,  the  Co-operative  Union  and  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  rendered  valuable  service  in  showing  how 
the  Act  could  be  carried  out  (1)  by  existing  distributive  societies  acquiring 
land  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  same  out  to  their  members  for  cultivation 
as  small  holdings,  and  (2)  by  the  formation  of  small  holdings  societies  for 
that  purpose. 

Having  reviewed  the  business  done  by  the  Co-operative  Congresses  in 
matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  co-operation  from  the  time  when  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  movement,  we  now  come  to  a.  new  phase  of  the 
question,  and  one  which  directly  affects  this  sub-committee. 

At  the  Newcastle  Congress,  held  in  1909,  papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
J.  N.  Harris  (Agricultural  Organisation  Society)  and  Mr.  J.  Mastin  (Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society),  on  "  Agricultural  Co-operation  and  its  Relation 
to  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies,"  and,  after  a  very  full  discussion,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed,  viz.  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  producer  upon  the  land  should  be  brought  closer  to  the  consumer, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  concrete  policy  of  co-operative  distribution  and 
supply  in  organised  agriculture  should  be  defined,  and,  with  a  view  to 
the    formulation    of    working    arrangements   a   conference   be   convened 
between  the  Co-operative  Union,  the  Wholesale  Societies,  and  the  Joint 
Boards    for   trade   and    organisation,    as    representing   the   Agricultural 
Co-operative  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  earliest  possible 
date ;     the   meetings   of   the    conference   to   be   summoned    by   the    Co- 
operative Union." 
As  a  result  of  this  resolution  a  joint  conference  was  formed,  constituted  as 
follows,    viz.  : — Two    representatives    from    the    English    Wholesale    Society, 
two  representatives  from  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  two  representatives 
from  the  Joint  Board  for  Agricultural  Trade,  two  representatives  from  the 
Joint  Board  for  Agricultural  Organisation,  and  two  representatives  from  the 
Co-operative  Union. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held  on  4th  November.  1909,  and 
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altogether  eleven  meetings  have  taken  place,  including  meetings  of  experts 
from  both  sides.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meetings  have  resulted  in 
bringing  the  trading  relationship  of  the  two  movements  into  closer  contact. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  conference  as  constituted  was  too  unwieldy, 
that  there  were  too  many  interests  involved,  and  it  was  thought  that  if  the 
r<  inference  were  divided  into  three  sub-committees  for  (1)  England  and  Wales, 
(2)  Scotland,  (3)  Ireland,  each  sub-committee  to  deal  with  matters  concerning 
agricultural  and  distributive  co-operation  in  its  own  area,  better  results  would 
ensue.  This  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sub-committee  for  England  and  Wales  should  be  as  under,  viz.  : — 
Three  representatives  from  the  Farmers'  Central  Trading  Board   (one 

from  each  section,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Welsh)  ; 
Three  representatives  from  the   Co-operative  Wholesale  Society   (with 
the  recommendation  that  the  Productive  Committee  be  represented 
in  addition  to  the  Grocery  Committee) ; 
Two  representatives  from  the  Co-operative  Union ; 
Two  representatives  from  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 
It  was  also  agreed   that   Congress   should   be  asked  to  allow   the  joint 
conference    to    remain    in    existence    to    deal    with    any    matters    which    the 
constituent  bodies  may  desire  to  bring  before  it. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Sub-committee  has  already  been  held,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  formation  of  this  sub-committee  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
tlit'  two  movements  in  Scotland  into  closer  touch. 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  we  have  no  information  as  to  what  has  been  done. 
The  sub-committee  for  England  and  Wales  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 
Representing  the  Co-operative  Union  :  Messrs.  D.  Mclnnes  and  S.  Fair- 
In  other;  representing  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society:  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Mr.  W.  Fitzherbert-Brockholes ;  representing  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  Limited  :  Messrs.  W.  E.  Dudley,  J.  E.  Johns,  and  G. 
Thorpe;  representing  the  Farmers'  Central  Trading  Board  :  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Carter,  E.  Marsh,  and  J.  Wood. 

The  first  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  18th  March,  1914. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  for  nearly  45  years  the  distributive 
movement  has  interested  itself  in  the  problem  as  to*  how  best  to  apply  the 
principles  of  co-operation  to  agriculture.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  organising  the  farmers,  and  it  now 
remains  to  be  seen  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  intertrading  between  the 
agricultural  and  distributive  movements  through  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society.  \;ow  that  the  sub-committee  is  confined  to  representatives  of  both 
movements  from  England  and  Wales  only,  and  that  the  scope  of  its  work  is 
considerably  curtailed  by  not  having  any  outside  question  brought  to  bear, 
thus  preventing  possible  confusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  results  will 
ensue  from  the  meetings  which  are  to  be  held,  and  that  a  way  may  be  found 
to  make  our  desire  for  complete  intertrading  between  the  agricultural  and 
distributive  movements  an  accomplished  fact. 

[For  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  see  the  Report  to  Dublin 
Congress  (pp.  211  to  228)  and  reports  to  subsequent  Congresses.] 
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APPENDIX  J. — House  Property. 

Amount  of  Capital   Invested   in   House  Property 
by  Co-operative   Societies    1895-1910. 


Year. 


Retail 

Distributive 
Societies. 


£ 

1895 1,901,000s1 

1896 2,135,541 

1897 2,008,029 

1898 2,762,357 

1899 4,465,101 

1900 5,059,904 

1901 5,496,945 

1902 5,756.424 

1903 6,027,345 

1904 6,333,542 

1905 6,458,599 

1906 6,706,867 

1907 7,028,852 

]908 7,334,242 

1909 7,727,811 

1910 8,104,340 


Wholesale 
Societies. 


Associations 

for 
Production. 


201 
7,776 
43,731 
72,960 
67,303 
57,799 
51,102 
43,365 
37,017 
32,429 
25,564 
40,107 
77,230 
113,270 


£ 

501 

5,788 

6,536 

6,147 

7,950 

6,911 

7.513 

6,079 

9,402 

23,080 

23,398 

25,774 

26,200 

24,442 

27,052 

25,320 


Total. 


£ 
1,901,501 
2,141,329 
2,614,766 
2,776,280 
4,516,782 
5,139,775 
5.571,761 
5,820,302 
6.087,849 
6,399,987 
6,519,014 
6,765,070 
7,080,616 
7.398,791 
7.832,093 
8.2-12,930 


*  Estimated. 


mum    (  !o-opebati\  i    Stun  bi  . 
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APPENDIX    K- — Tables    relating   to    Employment,    Wages,    and 
Wages-cost  of  Production  and  Distribution. 

TABLE   I. 

\imbi:r  of  Workers  Employed  by  Yarioix  Types  of  Co-opebative 
Socxktie8  1895-1917,  and  Relationship  to  Membership  of  Retail 
Distributive  vSocieties. 

(Compiled   from  previous  Survey   Reports,   Government   Reports,   and 

Congress   Reports.) 


"  Hi 

Numbeb  of  Employees. 

Workers 

Membership 
of  Retail 

Distributive 
Societies. 

to  Mem- 
bership of 

Retail 

Distributive 

Societies. 

Wholesale  Productive 
Societies.*    Societies. 

Other 
Societies. 

All  Types 
of 

Societies 

Retail 
Distribu- 
tive 
Societies. 

L895    . 

34,926 

9,642 

0,326 

2,083 

52,977 

1,314,093 

/o 
4-03 

1890    . 

40,051 

11,304 

7,475 

2,492 

01,322 

1,378,036 

4-45 

1897    . 

44,190 

12,993 

7,563 

2,635 

07,381 

1,465,564 

4-60 

Is-.)-.     . 

-17.029 

13,427 

7,410 

2,311 

70,777 

1,535,119 

4-61 

L899   . 

52,413 

J  5.77s 

7,927 

1,978 

7S.090 

1,613,460 

4-84 

L900    . 

56,606 

hi. 004 

7  799 

1,952 

83.051 

1,709,37! 

4-86 

1901    . 

59,643 

17.400 

8,007 

2,586 

87,705 

1,793,770 

4-89 

1902    . 

03,680 

18,918 

8,466 

2,552 

93,622 

1.803,170 

4-95 

1903    . 

.       66,102 

20.103 

8,427 

2,689 

1)7,321 

1,987,768 

5-05 

1904    . 

69,950 

19,844 

8,369 

2,664 

100,833 

2,078.178 

4-85 

1905    . 

72,712 

20,408 

8,304 

2,078 

103,502 

2,153,185 

4-81 

1906    . 

76,190 

21,750 

8,331 

2,138 

108,415 

2.222.417 

4-88 

L907    . 

79,990 

23,023 

s.580 

2,000 

113,692 

2,323,378 

4-8!) 

L908    . 

^2.194 

24,983 

s.385 

2,080 

117,642 

2,404,595 

4-80 

1909    . 

84,305 

24,850 

8,  154 

2,143 

119,752 

2,469,039 

4-85 

1910   . 

SO,  774 

25,484 

8,583 

2,150 

122,991 

2,542.532 

4-8J 

191]    . 

00.347 

26,662 

9,038 

2. 1 56 

128,193 

2. 040. O0I 

4-86 

1912 

94,808 

27,965 

10,162 

2,255 

135,190 

2,750,633 

4-9] 

1913   . 

In  1,832 

29,070 

10,442 

2,201 

144,154 

2,878,648 

5-01 

191  1   . 

103.074 

32,007 

10.725 

2,398 

148,264 

3.054,297 

4-85 

1915    . 

109,449 

33.  J  OS* 

10,657 

2, 1  65 

155,379 

3,264,8]  1 

4-76 

1916   . 

1  15.05! 

30,622* 

10,284 

2, 1  £  B 

158,715 

3,520,227 

4-51 

1917    . 

118,716 

31,424* 

IO.03S 

2,325 

162,503 

3,788,490 

4-20 

•  I  p  to  and  including  1914  the  employees  are  those  oi  the  English  and  Scottish 
Resale  Societies   only.      From    1915  tJm  stal  include  tho  employee! 

of  tho  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 
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APPENDIX   K.— TABLE   IV. 

Average   Annual    Wages    Paid    in    Retail   Distributive  Societies   in 
various   Sections   in    Representative   Years,    L90G   to    [917. 

(Compiled  from  previous  Survoy  Reports  and  Congress  Reports). 


Section. 

Class  of 
Employees. 

1906 

1910 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Irish 

Productive     .  . 

60-49 

56-52 

56-66 

47-05 

48-08 

49-95 

Distributive     . 

49-64 

53-27 

59-38 

59-55 

64-21 

65-17 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

52-51 

54-37 

58-48 

57-28 

60-34 

60-95 

Midland 

Productive    .  . 

60-40 

69-57 

68-36 

70-79 

73-69 

86-66 

Distributive     . 

53-56 

55-08 

59-71 

64-15 

61-65 

69-51 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

55-09 

58-33 

61-80 

65-75 

64-33 

73-01 

Northern    .... 

Productive     .  . 

56-71 

53-88 

63-05 

65-97 

71-34 

73-70 

Distributive     . 

57-13 

61-50 

64-11 

64-05 

62-56 

68-51 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

57-04 

59-70 

63-86 

64-48 

64-34 

69-54 

N'th-Western. 

Productive     .  . 

56-93 

58-73 

63-87 

63-88 

71-29 

80-05 

Distributive     . 

56-44 

58-84 

61-38 

63-43 

65-60 

73-55 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

56-58 

58-81 

62-05 

63-55 

66-97 

75-00 

Productive    .  . 

56-50 

60-46 

65-52 

55-52 

71-10 

78-15 

Distributive     . 

48-12 

51-22 

55-29 

55-57 

57-04 

62-00 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

51-05 

54-42 

58-96 

55-55 

61-23 

66-47 

Southern  

Productive     .  . 

71-09 

63-95 

74-25 

80-64 

87-82 

97-17 

Distributive     . 

55-08 

55-48 

58-33 

60-02 

62-07 

65-90 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

58-22 

57-04 

61-56 

63-90 

66-66 

70-86 

S  'th  -Western.  . 

Productive     .  . 

47-47 

67-94 

59-60  i 

66-20 

64-34 

80-32! 

Distributive     . 

54-93 

51-97 

55-01  ! 

50-66 

47-47 

59-81 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

53-20 

54-95 

56-10 

53-55 

50-79 

63-97 

Productive     .  . 

51-46 

59-19 

72-25 

73-47 

84-56 

90-93 

Distributive     . 

56-84     59-70 

64-68 

62-38     66-15 

77-10 

Prod.  &  Dist.  . 

55-82     59-61 

65-90     64-17 

68-97 

79-96 

United 

Productive    .  . 

57-65     60-20 

65-84     63-79 

72-93 

81-12 

Kingdom    . . . 

Distributive     . 

53-99  '  56-43 

59-74     60-92     61-84 

68-56 

Prod.  &Dist.  . 

55-00     57-46 

61-40     61-67  [  64-44 

1              1 

71-31    ; 
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SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 


Final  Report  on  Co-operative  Literature. 


CO-OPERATIVE    PRESS. 

At  the  Swansea  Congress  (1917)  we  made  certain  recommendations 
regarding  the  Co-operative  News  and  the  Scottish  Co-operator,  the  principal 
of  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  removal  of  overlapping  between  the  papers 
by  the  establishment  of  one  paper  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
different  sections  to-  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  sections  (geographical)  of 
the  movement.  Differences  of  opinion  upon  the  recommendation  were  voiced, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  for  further  consideration  at  the  1918  Congress. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  Congresses,  the  Survey  Committee 
opened,  and  continued,  negotiations  with  the  two  newspaper  societies,  but 
without  securing  unanimity,  and  at  the  1918  Congress  submitted  the  following 
recommendations  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society. 

2.  The  publication  by  this  National  Publishing  Society  of 
either — 

(a)  One  weekly  paper  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 

sectionalised  pages  for  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  may  be  thought  necessary ;   or 

(b)  Separate  weekly  papers  for  the  different  parts  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  published  mid- weekly,  and  a  general  paper  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  published  on  Saturdays. 

3.  The  organisation  of  separate  district  boards  for  England  (more 
than  one  for  England,  if  necessary)  and  Scotland,  the  district  boards 
being  responsible  for  the  preparation,  printing,  sale,  and  circulation  of 
the  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  books  in  their  area  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Society,  these  district  boards  meeting  jointly  each 
quarter  and  forming  the  full  board  of  the  National  Publishing  Society. 

N.B. — The  adoption  of  this  recommendation  would  involve  the 
undertaking   of   such  developments   as   would   lead    to   the   ultimate 
establishment  by  the  National  Society  of  a  co-operative  daily  news 
paper. 

4.  The  capitalisation  of  the  Publishing  Society  on  an  adequate 
basis  by  appealing  to  societies  to  take  up  shares,  and  the  arrangement 
of  quarterly  district  meetings  of  shareholders  of  the  Publishing  Society 
for  the  consideration  of  the  business  of  the  society. 

5.  That  if  these  recommendations  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  the  Survey  Committee,  through  their  Educational  Sub-corn 
mittee,  be  empowered  to  give  their  assistance  in  bringing  the  Nationa 
Publishing  Society  into  existence. 
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6.  That,  failing  agreement  between  the  two  newspaper  societies  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society, 
the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  be  instructed  to  consider 
the  taking  over  of  the  two  newspaper  societies  and  itself  undertaking 
the  work  outlined  in  this  report  for  a  National  Co-operative  Publishing 
Society. 
At  the  time  when  the  Survey  Committee's  Report  to  the  1918  Congress 
was   penned  negotiations  between  the  two  newspaper  societies   (with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Educational  Sub-committee  of  the  Survey  Committee)  had 
apparently   broken  down,   and    the    Survey    Committee  had   to   present  their 
recommendations   without   the   much-desired   support  of   the   two  newspaper 
societies.      Immediately  prior  to  the  Liverpool  Congress,  however,  the  Survey 
Sub-committee  were  requested   to   reopen   the  negotiations  between  the  two 
newspaper  societies,  and   the  chairman  of  the   Survey   Committee  asked  the 
delegates  present  at  the  Liverpool  Congress  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
recommendations  pending  the  completion  of  the  negotiations. 

The  negotiations  have  happily  led  to  a  successful  result  and  the  two  news- 
paper societies  have  agreed  to  merge  their  respective  undertakings  in  a  new 
National  Co-operative  Publishing  Society.  The  following  agreement,  which 
is  in  harmony  with  one  submitted  by  the  Survey  Committee,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  the  rules  and  organisation  of  the  new  society,  and  the  Survey 
Committee  therefore  make  the  clauses  in  it  their  recommendations  to 
Congress  : — 

The  two  newspaper  societies  shall  agree  to  form  the  National 
Co-operative  Newspaper  and  Publishing  Society  Limited,  and  to  merge 
their  societies  in  it  on  1st  January,  1919  (or  at  some  other  agreed  early 
date),  by  sale  to  the  new  society  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  valuation. 

The  rule  of  the  new  society  shall  be  approved  by  the  committees  of 
the  two  societies,  and  shall  provide  for — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  in  Scotland,  elected  by  the 

shareholding  societies  in  Scotland,  with  the  proviso  that  for  a 
period  of  three  years  following  the  date  of  the  registration  of  the 
new  society  the  board  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator  Newspaper 
Society  shall  be  the  Scottish  Committee  of  the  new  society. 
Further,  that  Mr.  Bayne  (Alloa),  under  the  new  National  Society, 
be  transferred  from  the  English  Board  to  the  special  Scottish  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed. 

(2)  The  number  of  members  to  compose  the  Scottish  Committee  of  the 

new  society  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  three  years,  which  number 
shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  present  boards  of 
the  two  societies,  but  this  number,  in  the  absence  of  agreements 
to  the  contrary,  shall  be  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  director- 
ate of  the  new  society. 

(3)  The  complete  autonomy  of  the  Scottish  Committee  in  regard  to  a1! 

matters  affecting  the  Scottish  Co-operator.  The  Scottish  Com- 
mittee, and   the  societies   which   elect  it,  to  bear  any  losses  and 


, 
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dispose  of  any  surpluses  in  the  working  of  the  Scottish  Co-operator. 
The  latter  clause  affecting  finance  shall  be  reviewed  in  two  years. 

(4)  The  cessation  of  the  publication  of  a  special  Scottish  edition  of  the 

Co-operative  News  within  one  month  of  the  registration  of  the 
new  society,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Scottish  Co-operator, 
or  whatever  other  title  may  be  adopted,  would  become  the 
Scottish  sectional  edition  of  the  new  national  weekly  to  be  issued 
by  the  National  Society. 

(5)  The  provision  of  local  autonomy  for  the  Scottish  and  other  sectional 

boards  or  committees  that  may  be  appointed  in  other  matters 
affecting  the  National  Society,  subject  to  the  managerial  and 
editorial  control  of  the  General  Manager  and  General  Editor  of  the 
National  Society  and  the  decisions  of  the  full  board  (i.e.,  the 
sectional  committees  meeting  together  as  a  full  board)  which,  in 
the  absence  of  other  agreement,  shall  meet  quarterly. 

(6)  The    objects    of    the    National    Society,    which    shall    embrace    the 

publication  of  newspapers — including  daily  newspapers — of  greater 
number  and  variety  than  are  at  present  published  by  the  two 
societies,  and  magazines  and  books. 

(7)  The  reviewing  of  the  question  of  local  autonomy  in  regard  to  the 

Scottish  Co-operator  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  sectional  boards, 
but  no  alteration  of  the  conditions  regarding  autonomy  shall  take 
place  except  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  shareholding 
societies  in  Scotland. 


W.  R.  Rae,  Chairman, 
A.  Mann, 
F.  Hall, 


i    Secretaries. 
C.  E.  Wood, 


Survey 
Educational 

Sub- 
committee. 


Reports  approved  and  adopted  by  General  Co-operative  Survey  Committee. 

(Signed) 

W,  R.  Rae,  Chairman. 

W.  H.  Bryant. 

W.  T.  Charter. 

W.  Gregory. 

R.  Halstead. 

M.  PIunter  (Mrs.) 

A.  Mann. 

W.  MlLLERCHIl*. 

J.    POLLITT. 

W.    H.    W ATKINS. 

A.  Whitehead,  General  Secretary. 


F.  Hall, 

T.   HORROCKS, 

C.  E   Wood, 


Assistant 
Secretaries. 


,i.i:\i,  ( 'o  oi'KKATlvi:   Si  i!\i:v.  ,'HJ) 


General  Survey  Committee's  Report. 


RESOLUTIONS  SENT  IN   BY  SOCIETIES. 


1.  By  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Society. 

Page  17  (/.). 

CENTRAL  BOARD  EXECUTIVE. 

That  the  words  "every  six  weeks"  as  a  limitation  of  the  number 
of  meetings  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  be  struck 
out. 

2.  By  the  Chester-le-Street,   Mid-Rhondda,  and  Queensferry  Co-opera- 

tive Societies. 

Page  17  (*'.). 

That  the  actual  Executive  of  the  Co-operative  Union  should  be 
directly  elected  from  societies  members'  meetings,  and  should  consist 
of  at  least  seventeen  members,  meeting  at  least  once  a  month. 

3.  By  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Society. 

Page  18. 

SECTIONAL    BOUNDARIES. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  Survey  Committee 
should  carefully  consider  the  boundaries  of  the  sections,  with  a  view  to 
the  division  of  the  North-western  Section  into  two  sections,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  suggested  that  the  areas  fixed  for  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Conciliation  Boards  form  a  precedent;  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Centra]  Board  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  now 
exists. 

4.  By  the  North-V/estern  Section  Co-operative  Educational  Committees" 

Association  Limited. 

Page  19. 

COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION. 

This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  Survey  Committee's  Report 
regarding  education  is  most  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  up 
committee  that  is  unwieldy;    is  not  democratically  elected;    has  not 
direct  connection  with  the  societies;   and  is  not  controlled  by  them. 
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The  Executive  Committee  is  also  objectionable,  owing  to  the  pro- 
posal that  only  two  members  shall  be  representative  of  the  educational 
side  of  the  movement. 

It  is  further  of  opinion  that  a  Central  Educational  Committee  should 
consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members,  and  that  it  should  be  elected 
from  societies  members'  meetings  directly. 

The  expenses  of  all  the  members  of  the  Central  Education  Com- 
mittee should  be  borne  by  the  Co-operative  Union. 

5.  By  the  Chester-le-Street,  Mid-Rhondda,  and  Queensferry  Co-opera- 

tive Societies. 

Page  19. 

That  the  Central  Education  Committee  be  elected  directly  from 
societies  members'  meetings,  and  that  it  consist  of  eleven  members. 

6.  By  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Society. 

Pages  19  and  20. 

JOINT    PARLIAMENTARY   COMMITTEE,   &c. 

That,  failing  the  appointment  of  a  Permanent  Executive  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  the  rules  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
continuity  of  policy  (particularly  on  such  committees  as  the  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee)  by  the  same  representatives  (providing 
such  representatives  are  annually  re-elected  on  the  Central  Board)  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  such  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  the  duration  of  a  Parliament. 

7.  By  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Society. 

Page  21. 

CONCILIATION    BOARDS. 

That  if  is  desirable  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  District  Con- 
ciliation Boards  by  giving  power  to  any  District  Conciliation  Board,  on 
agreement  of  all  concerned  in  any  matter  under  consideration,  to  call 
in  an  independent  chairman,  either  on  the  whole  of  the  subject  matter 
referred  to  such  Conciliation  Board,  or  on  part  of  it  only. 

8.  By  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Society. 

Page  24. 

FULL-TIME    SALARIED    EXECUTIVE    OF    THE    UNION. 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Central  Board  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  salaried  Executive  of  the  Union,  with 
an  outline  of  the  cost  which  it  will  involve,  and  to  issue  their  report 
thereon  to  the  members  of  the  Co-operative  Union  not  later  than  Novem 
ber  next,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  considered  before  being  submitted 
to  next  Congress. 
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9.  By    the     Enfield     Highway,     Chester-le  Street,     Mid-Rhondda,    and 

Queensferry  Co-operative  Societies. 

Pages  24  and  25. 
RELATIONSHIP    OF   AUXILIARY    BODIES   TO    THE    UNION. 

That   the   whole   of   the   section   on    Auxiliary    Bodies   be   deleted 
from  the  Survey  Committee's  Report. 

10.  By  the  Great  Grimsby  Co-operative  Society. 

That  the   following   items   be  deleted  from  the  proposals  of  the 
Survey  Committee.      Section  on  Auxiliary  Bodies: — 

GENERAL  STATEM ENT- Clause  1. 

(1)  That  the  term   "Auxiliary   Bodies"   should   include  such 

bodies  whose  constitution  has  been  approved  by  the 
Union,  and  which  express  their  willingness  to  recognise 
the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Union. 

GENERAL   STATEM  E  NT.— Clause  2. 

(2)  That  the  Central  Board  should  be  directly  represented  on 

all  such  Auxiliary  Bodies  by  such  number  of  representa- 
tives, not  exceeding  two,  as  the  Central  Board  may 
decide. 

PROPOSED   RULE.— Clause  3. 

(3)  That  there  be  unqualified  acceptance  at  all  times  on  the 

part  of  Auxiliary  Bodies  of  the  decisions  of  Congress 
and  the  authority  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Union. 

11.  By  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Co-operative  Society. 
GENERAL   STATEM  ENT.— Clause  1. 

After  the  words  "authority  of  the  Union"  add  the  words 
"such  authority  being  expressed  through  a  definite  vote 
at  Congress  on  any  particular  action  objected  to." 

GENERAL   STATEMENT.— Clause  2. 

Delete  this  clause  and  insert  the  words:  "That  the  Central 
Board  should  appoint  two  representatives  to  confer  with 
the  Executives  of  Auxiliary  Bodies  at  the  time  of  their 
Executive  meetings,  on  any  subject  each  side  desires  to 
bring  forward." 

PROPOSED    RULE.— Clause  3. 

Delete  this  clause  and  insert  the  words:  "That  the  ultimate 
authority  of  Congress  be  recognised  by  Auxiliary  Bodies, 
such  authority  to  be  exercised  through  a  definite  vote  by 
Congress  on  any  particular  action  objected  to,  the 
Auxiliary  Body  being  entitled  to  state  its  case  to 
Congress  before  such  a  vote  is  taken." 
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12.  By  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Society. 

Pages  28  and  29. 

CONGRESS   PROCEDURE. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  procedure  at  Congress  which  will 
sectional ise  the  matters  for  consideration  and  give  thereby  opportunity 
for  a  fuller  expression  of  opinion,  and  with  that  object  the  Central 
Board  is  instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  members 
of  the  Do-operative  Union  not  later  than  November  next,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  fully  considered  before  being  submitted  to  Congress. 
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